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odes who court the gay and festive scenes the following are indispensable :— 
SElseAOT] si ;, ROWLANDS’ Macassar or ; 
TEE fal fragrant and transparent Proparation for the Rafe 
es.an invigorator and BEAUTIFIER beyond all precede = 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDO eer 
plexion, a pe rane the a lox the Skin ae 
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and arms ; and for removing cuteneous defect the handy 
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¢> Ask for ““ROWLANDS™ Articles, 


LA CEINTURE IMPERATRICE 


THE NEW PARISIAN CORSET. 


THE SYLPHIDE ELASTIC STAY BODICE, &, 
Which, for Ease and Comfort, every Married Lady should wear, 


FAMILY and NURSING STAYS, BELTS, &, 
THOMSON’S PRIZE MEDAL SKELETON SKIRTS, Qs. to 4% 








W. CARTER’S CRINOLINE AND STAY ESTABLISHMENT 


Is now complete with every Novelty in the above fashionable requirements, 
Ladies objecting to Crinoline Steel will find at this 
Estabhshment a large Assortment of 


REAL HORSEHAIR CRINOLINE SKIRTS, warranted not ‘to ignite, 
Engravings of the above sent post free, 


W. CARTER, 22, LUDGATE STREET 


SESS N AMO D) cozex aso rie exence ar mum 
_< BLACK LEAD. [igiammemmetar elma 


Because it is Less Wasteful, and because a little goes further than any other kind, 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Ironmongers, &c. 
RECKITT AND SONS, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C., AND HULL. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET 


aN = POlSo, IS MUCH RECOMMENDED, 
Po | BEING PREFERABLE TO THE 
EN ad Highest-priced ARROWROOE. 
: | IT Is EXCELLENT AB A LUXURY 
Pp ATENT In Puddings, Custards, ae 
AND INEXPENSIVE FOR 


CORN FLOUR. THICKENING SOUPS & SAUCES — 


| TWINBERROW’S e 
DANDELION, CAMOMILE, AND RHUBARB PILL. 


of 
N effectual cure of indigestion, all stomach complaints, and liver affections. ee 
-44. constipation these Pills never fail in producing a healthy and permanent action of 
eveens oe thed tn 6 short time aperients will nat be required, and, being ne 
eastor oil, the iven to chil! 3 
y may be gi dren, Portman-sgas% 
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CAUTION. 
CHLORODYNE 


IN CHANCERY. 
i¢ was clearly proved before Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood, by affidavits from 


eminent hospital Physicians of London, that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the discoy 
that they prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, Jan. 12, 1864. ae ne; 
therefore, are cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNES 


THIS INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet refreshing sleep, relieves pain, calms the system, rest 
the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body, without cresting a 
of those unpleasant results attending the use of opium. Old and young may take it at all hours and t “ 
when requisite. Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures whil ; 
medical men extol its virtues most extensively, using it in great quantities in the following diseases: o 


Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Neuralgia, 
Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 





EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From Dr, Monteomgry, late Inspector of Hospitals, Bombay.—‘‘ Chlorodyne is a most valuable remedy 
in Neuralgia, Asthma, and Dysentery; to it I fairly owe my restoration to health, after eighteen months’ 
severe suffering, and when all other medicines had failed.” 

From W. Vissativus Particrew, M.D.—“ I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti-spasmodic and Sedative, I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhea 
and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results,” F 

From the Rey. S. C. Arrxen, Cornwall.—‘“ Sir,—I have used Chlorodyne in a great variety of cases of illness 
amongst my poorer neighbours, and have found it invariably more or less efficient. In diarrhea it has never 
failed in one single instance to effect a cure. In cases of toothache, and even confirmed rheumatism, it bas 
almost invariably given relief. In the almost numberless cases of consumptive cough, which abounded in the 
neighbourhood, it ufforded ease, which the sufferers could obtain from nothing else. I have also found very 
great benefit from its use myself, and am now able to take duty as usual, after my life was despaired of from 
apparently developed phthisis.” 





CAUTION.—To avoid Spurious Compounds or Imitations of ‘‘ Chlorodyne,” always ask for “Dr. 
J. a. BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his name is on the Government Stamp of 
each Bottle, 

Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Wholesale Houses. 


Sole Agent and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 


33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


[—*- ROBERT’S POOR MAN’S FRIEND is confidently recommended to the 
p 


ublic as an unfailing remedy for Wounds of every description, Scalds, Chilblains, Scorbutic Eruptions, 
Burns, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, &c. Sold in pots, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 1ls., and 22s. each. : 


Also his PILULAZ ANTISCROPHULA, confirmed by Sixty years’ experience to be 
one of the best Alterative Medicines ever offered to the public, They form a mild and superior Family 
Aperient, that may be taken at all times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in boxes, Is, 14d., 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. each —Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, BracH aND BaRNIcort, Bridport ; 
by the London Houses; and retail by all respectable Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 
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TRADE« Saks “S BOSS oS 


(OD-LIVER OIL SUPERSEDED BY DR. LE THIERE’S SACCHARATE 


COD-LIVER OLL POW DER.—This valuable preparation has no disagreeable taste or smell, and is moré 
efficacious than Cod-Liver Oil, which, on account of its sunaliies taste, often disagrees with the stomach, 
in these cases produces no beneficial effect, and is even injurious, from the nausea and disgust it —« hop* 

Prices—small box, 3s. 6d.; large box, 68. Sole Agents for Great Britain JOSEPH and Co., 5%, emis 
gate-street Without, London. Sold wholesale by Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, and retail by all chem 
and medicine vendors. sot of three 

Prospectus and Treatise, with Certificates from Eminent Physicians, sent free by post, on rece!P ne 
postagestamps, by JOSEPH and Co, 
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A CITY ROMANCE, 
By C. J. Contrxs, Author of “ Sackville Chase,” “The Man in Chains,” &c. &c. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A CONGRATULATORY MEETING. 


WueEn the sheriff arrived at Ganges Hall 
in the evening, on his return from Wind- 
sor, and entered the chamber where his 
family circle were assembled, there was 
such a fearful expression—amounting 
almost to the cadaverous—on his counte- 
nance, that Mrs. Smugeglefuss thought 
her lord was ill, and she instantly ex- 
pressed her anxiety in these words, “ Bob, 
you've had the spasms again.” ‘The 
sheriff smiled grimly as he replied that 
he never was better—perhaps never so 
well in his life. ‘Then you’ve been de- 
lighted at something; something good 
has happened, I know it has,” said Mrs. 
Smugglefuss, clapping her hands in glee. 
And she was right, of course. Some- 
thing delightful had happened, and when 
the sheriff, with a bearing that would 
have become an antique Roman, informed 
his wife that henceforth she would be 
known to the universe as Lady Smuggle- 
fuss, the worthy lady went off in a loud 
screain into one of the large easy-chairs, 
and convulsively requested her daughter 
Georgina to loosen her dress. ‘The pa- 
roxysm was very brief, however, for 
scarcely had she swooped down into the 
chair, before she jumped up again, and 
flinging her arms round the sherifl’s neck, 
cried out that now she felt truly magnani- 
mous. It is probable that she meant 
magnificent, but be that as it may, there 
could be no doubt as to the intensity of 
her emotion. 

“My dears,” said the sheriff, as soon 
as he was relieved from the embarrass- 
ment of his wife’s demonstrative emo- 
tions, ‘the Lord Mayor is to be Sir Jonas 
Turtle, Bart., and I am to be Sir Robert 
Smugelefuss, Knight. The patents will 
be made out immediately, and the addi- 
tions will be at once made to the Peerage.” 

“It seems too much to think of,” eried 
Mrs. Smugglefuss. ‘I always thought 
you was sure to be beknighted some time 
or other, but I never thought it would 
come so soon.” 

And then the good lady exhibited strong 


again, but she was promptly checked by 
the knight-elect declaring that the whole 
family must have a brilliant new outfit to 
appear in church in on the then next 
approaching Sunday. 

“Bob,” exclaimed the lady of the 
sheriff, with much energy and decision, 
“1 will go over to Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, 
and consult her upon the subject.” 

“T really think it would be as well,” 
replied the sheriff, in a tone of dignified 
condescension. 

So Mrs. Smugeglefuss bustled away out 
of the room to attire herself for the visi’ 
to Mrs. Bulkinfuddle. 

And Mary, the eldest daughter of the 
house of Smugelefuss, sat musing by the 
fireside. She had heard the announce- 
ment of her parent—heard it, apparently, 
without emotion or the exhibition of 
excited feelings, although that announce. 
ment had excited her intensely. On the 
instant her soaring soul had spread its 
wings, and quietly she was borne into 
the regions of cloudless imagination. 
“Mary, elder daughter of Sir Robert 
Smugzlefuss,” she had whispered to her 
heart, as though reciting some announce- 
ment or imagined proclamation. And as 
her swelling imagination carried her away 
to scenes unknown as yet, the swarthy 
prince was by her side in all the glittering 
panoply of his mighty wealth, and leading 
her to eminence and the conspicuous 
glory of a world’s honour. The gorgeous 
sun was rising in his unveiled glory in 
the east. 

“T shan’t be long, my dears,” cried 
Mrs. Smugglefuss, re-entering the room, 
attired in bonnet, cloak, and-other out- 
ward accessories ; “and perhaps I shall 
bring Mrs. Bulkinfuddle back with me.” 

“Tam going as far as Splutterbug’s,”’ 
said the sheriff, “so I will walk with you 
to Mrs. Bulkinfuddle.” 

“Oh, that’s right; call on Splutterbug, 
Bob dear, because he’ll send it all over 
Streatham in half an hour,” Mrs. Smug: 
elefuss said. 

“ My dear, there’ll be no necessity for 
Splutterbug or anybody else to send it 
over Streatham or anywhere else, for it 
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morning in all the papers,” said the sheriff, 
proudly. 

“Oh, my goodness!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Smugglefuss; “I almost feel as if I 
shouldn’t be able to stand it.” 

In two minutes more the sheriff and 
his lady were walking down the gravel 
walk in front of the mansion, and in five 
minutes after that the sheriff left his wife 
at the door of Mrs. Bulkinfuddle’s house. 

Mrs. Bulkinfuddle was overjoyed to 
see her friend, and when her friend, with 
a solemn air, informed her of what had 
befallen the sheriff, the widow of the late 
Mr. Alderman Bulkinfuddle drew herself 
proudly up, and with a dignity worthy of 
a lady mayoress, said she must embrace 
Mrs. Smugglefuss, whereupon the two 
rushed into each other’s arms, and com- 
pressed each other energetically, and with 
great, warmth. 

** My dear,” said Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, as 
soon as the effervescence had somewhat 
subsided, “‘it seems like a coincidence, 
for do you know that it is only this very 
day that I have had my chandelier home 
for the drawing-room? Do come and look 
at it.’ And Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, taking 
up the light, marshalled the way into the 
drawing-room, where the poe, was 
duly inspected. 

*“Now, do you know what idea has 
struck me, my dear Mrs. Smugglefuss ?” 

Mrs. Smugglefuss really couldn’t tell. 

* Well, then, I think I’m your oldest 
friend ?” 

Dear Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, of course she 
was. 

** And you know how much attached I 
am to you all?” 

“There couldn’t be no doubt of it,” 
Mrs. Smugeglefuss softly breathed. 

“Very well, as an old friend [ve got 
one favour to beg and to request to be 
granted.” 

* A thousand, dear Mrs. Bulkinfuddle ; 
what is it ?” 

“Why, when you’ve been gazetteered 
as Sir Robert and Lad Smugglefuss, that 
I shall be the first to bs honoured with a 
visit.” 

The very thing that had struck Mrs. 
Smugglefuss, and which she spoke of to 
the sheriff as they came along. 

“* Now, really, you don’t say so—that’s 
kind,” murmured Mrs. Bulkinfuddle. 
“Then that’s agreed upon; and now 
there’s one thing that I must insist 
upon.” 

* What’s that ?” 
“Why, here, upon this very spot, in 
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this very room, under this ver 

what seems to have been tg wo 
purpose to-day, we'll have a bottle of 
champagne to drink long life and happi 
ness toSir Robert and Lady Smugelefus. 

“O Lord! Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, you 
almost takes my breath away.” teh 

So Mrs. Bulkinfuddle rang the bell, and 
the wine was ordered, and presently the 
wine was brought in by a female domestic 
whose mode of entrance and whose action 
were so very peculiar that Mrs. Smugele. 
fuss stared in unsuppressed astonishment 
at what she saw. The girl, who was very 
prim, rather plump, quite young, and 
decidedly pretty, carried the tray upon 
which the wine was placed in both hands, 
and she advanced into the room witha 
kind of minuet step and upon her toes, as 
though she were performing some new 
step in a ballet; and so she advanced in 
a zigzag manner, and having solemnly 
deposited the bottle on the table, she 
made her exit in the same way; the per. 
formance looking still more ludicrous 
when her back was towards the wife of 
the sheriff. So ludicrous indeed was it, 
that the moment the girl had left the 
room Mrs. Smugglefuss burst into a loud 
laugh and exclaimed, ‘Goodness gracious 
me, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle! what is the matter 
with that girl ?” 

“Well, you see, my dear Mrs. Smug- 
glefuss, you know how particular I am m 
my house and about everything in it, and 
I have lately had a new carpet put down 
in this room—look at it.” 

Mrs. Smugglefuss did so. 

“You see, my dear, it is a large pattern, 
and every alternate square is almost pure 
white. Now, my dear Mrs. Smugglefuss, 

ou know what servants are, if you dont 
ook very sharp after them they will take 
no care of the furniture at all; so I have 
made it a rule with them that whenever 
they come into this room they shall only 
tread upon the dark parts of the pattern 
of the carpet, and with that little girl who 
has just gone out, of course it is a httle 
more difficult to do it than the rest, 
because her legs are not quite so long as 
the others, and so I dare say it did loo 
rather funny to you to see her; but ben 
see the colour is very delicate, so 1 msis 
on the regulation.” 

“ And a very good plan too,” said er 
Smugglefuss. “I only wish I could get 
my servants to obey me as yours @. 
And then brightening up under a a 
idea that this reference suggested to 3¢ 
mind, she added—‘ But now that we are 
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beknighted, of course we must have an 
entire new set of servants and a proper 
livery. Now, my dear Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, 
what colour do you think would do the 
best, eh ?” 

“ Before we discuss that point,” said 
the lady appealed to, pouring out the 
wine, “‘let us drink to the health and 
long life of Sir Robert and Lady Smug- 
glefuss.” 
~ “Oh, law, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, you do 
give me such a turn!” eried Lady Smug- 
clefuss, putting her hand to her side as 
though she had got apain there. “ But 
of course [ can’t refuse to drink that 
toast”—and she didn’t refuse, and taking 
up the glass she solemnly exclaimed, * I 
drink what Mrs. Bulkinfnddle has said,” 
and drank off the wine, as did Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle, who smacked her lips as 
though she enjoyed the toast and the 
wine. 

“Now then, here’s another toast,” 
cried Mrs. Bulkinfuddle—“you see I 
remember what it was to he a lady 
mayoress,” she added in a parenthésis— 
and that toast is, “ Sir Robert Smuggle- 
fuss’s Lord Mayoralty that is to come.” 

And the two wine-glasses—full, round, 
portly, substantial glasses they were, like 
saucers on stems—were reiilled. 

Lady Smugglefuss said she would drink 
that toast with all her heart, and drinking 
her wine exclaimed, “Sir Robert Smug- 
glefuss’s Lord Mayoralty, and soon to 
come.” 

Mrs. Bulkinfuddle again smacked her 
lips, for she liked a toast and she was a 
good judge of wine. 

“ And now, my dear Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, 
what do you say about the livery ?”’ Lady 
Smugglefuss inquired. “ What I have 
been thinking about is, crimson turned 
up with yeller.’’ se 3 

“The coat ?”? suggested Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle. 

“The coat, yes—with shoulder-knots, 
of course.” 

“A good idea,” said Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, 
with her head on one side, as though she 
were inrumination. ‘I don’t think any- 
body that we know about here has got 
anything like that.” 

“Oh no, I’m sure they haven’t. The 
Grillbogs, down at the other end of 
Tooting Common—the big house, you 
know, with the large piece of ornamental 
water—they have got a coat of sky-blue, 
turned up with magenta, but they are 
Roman Catholics and go to Clapham, so 
we shall never see them at our church. 
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We can’t, you see, clash with them, and 
there’s nothing like it, I know, in all 
Streatham. The countess, you know, aint 
got no livery, and besides she never goes 
out now.” 

“Then by all means 1 should say the 
blue, my Lady Smugglefuss, turned up 
with—what did you say ?”’ 

** Yeller.” 

“Tasty, distinguished, and elegant,” 
ssid Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, approvingly ; 
and the a —— ?” 

“Oh, them’ll be plush, of course,” said 
Nirs. Smugeglefuss, or rather Lady Smug- 
clefuss—she must be called so, although 
the patent has not yet been made out. 

“Of course they'll be plush, my dear 
Lady Smugglefuss, but I mean about the 
colour.” 

“It’s the colour of them things as 
rather worries me—what do yox think, 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle ?” 

“Let me see,” returned Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle, considering; “‘ blue coat, turned 
up with yellow—yes.” 

And the dowager Lady Mayoress pon- 
dered for a moment upon the subject; 
and then exclaimed—‘ My dear Lady 
Smugglefuss, all the sparkle will evapo- 
rate,” and she seized the bottle and filled 
the glass of Lady Smugglefuss and her 
own. ‘* Now we must have another toast 
—what shall it be? I will tell you—‘ The 
marriage of Mary to the man of her 
choice.” And as Mrs. Bulkinfuddle 
carried her glass to her lips, she looked 
very knowingly across at her distinguished 
guest. . 

‘Tl drink that, of course,” said Lady 
Smugglefuss; “but who the man of her 
choice is likely to be I’m sure I don’t 
know.” 

“Why, young Nettleford, surely,” said 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle. 

“ Well, I don’t know, I am sure—I’m 
sure I don’t know,” said Lady Smuggle- 
fuss, with a lofty deliberation which im- 
plied that she was almost sure that she 
did know. 

“T thought that little affair was going 
on very smoothly and satisfactorily,’ Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle observed. 

“Oh, so it was to a certain degree,” 
replied Lady Smugglefuss, in a tone of 
dignity ; ‘but you see Mr. Nettleford has 
never declared hisself, and since he took 
to come to Ganges Hall you must re- 
member, my dear Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, that 
we’ve been to a banket at the Mansion 
’Us, and now to-day we are to be be 


knighted.” 
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“The banquet—oh, now I see!” cried 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, opening her eyes very 
widely. ‘Dear me, it never struck me 
till this minute.” And she rushed across 
to Lady Smugglefuss, and taking the 
wine-glass from her hand, said,—‘‘ Now 
this must be a bumper, as that jolly old 
soul, the toast-master, always says.” And 
she refilled the two glasses. ‘* Here’s to 
the nabob and the future-——” And here 
Mrs. Bulkinfaddle hesitated for a moment, 
and then inquired,—* What is a female 
nabob called ?” 

Lady Smugglefuss considered for a 
moment, and then replied that she sup- 
posed it must be nabobess. 

“Very well, then,” cried Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle, holding up her glass; ‘ here’s to 
the nabob and his future nabobess, who- 
ever she may be.” 

“Tm sure there’s no harm in drinking 
that toast,” said Lady Smugglefuss, 
smirkingly ; and so she did drink it; and 
as that was the third large glass of cham- 
pagne that she had drunk, it is not sur- 
prising that her eyes began to twinkle a 
little; and so did Mrs, Bulkinfuddle’s 
eyes twinkle a little after she had emptied 
her third glass of champagne, but it 
should be remembered that this was an 
extraordinary and peculiar occasion, and 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle felt as though she 
were seated at the head of the table, and 
had just exclaimed,— Come, pass the 
bottle there.’ That is, she so felt after 
the third glass of champagne, and the 
feeling was strong upon her when she 
exclaimed, rising and seizing the bottle, 
—** Come, here’s another toast.” 

**Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Lady Smug- 
glefuss; “ why, ifanybody wouldn’t think 
that you was at the Mansion ’Us as heard 
you.’ And the combination of ideas was 
so strong upon her that she instinctively 
held out her glass to have it refilled, and 
as the wine bubbled invitingly up, Lady 
Smugglefuss drank it off without waiting 
for the toast, to the intense delight of 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, who cried out that 
she wouldn’t be outdone in that way, and 
so she drank off her wine also. 

“ But Pll not be done out of my toast 
—no, no, no,” emphatically declared Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle, exhibiting strong presump- 
tive evidence that if she had been re- 
quired to perform the minuet on the dark 
parts of the pattern of her carpet, she 
would have been unable accurately to do 
it. 

“Now then, hold your glass, Lady 
Smugglefuss. Now, this is a toast— 
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bumpaws,.” And the dow 

Mayoress imitated as well ke pe 
able the manner the functionary who “ 
sides over the toasts at the Mantin 
House calls for bumpers. , 

Indeed, Mrs, Bulkinfuddle essayed a 
short prefatory speech to her toast, for 
she ae ; 

“My dear Lady Smugglefuss 
the Lord Mayor at the Mansion Bom 
the Mansion House proposes the royal 
toasts—the toasts, ha! ha! ha!—you 
know what I’m gong going to say, now,” 

Lady Smugglefuss smiled rather help- 
lessly, and protested that she didn’t. 

** Well, then, it’s this. When the Lord 
Mayor”’—and here Mrs. Bulkinfuddle 
became suddenly solemn—“ proposes the 
rural toasts, he says, says he, ‘and the 
resht of the rural family’—ha! ha! Nov, 
Lady Smugglewussle, we’ve drunk Sir 
Robert and his lady, and now for the 
rest of the Smugglewussle family.” 

** Bravo, bravo, bravo!” cried the 
sheriff’s lady. 

And so the fourth large glass of cham- 
pagne disappeared. 

‘As though it was on purpose, here’s 
another glass left in the bottle—bottles 
holds ten,” said Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, with 
the bottle in her hand. “There’s one 
toast that we must drink.” 

‘Well, then, only this one,” said Lady 
Smugglefuss, with her utterance rather 
thick. “ What ish it?” 

“Our good selves, Lady Smuggle- 
wugele,” said Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, hand- 
ing the glass to Lady Smugglefuss. 
“* Here’s to our good selves.” __ 

And the toast was drunk with great 
solemnity, and its effect was rather 
marked upon Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, who, 
putting down her glass on the table, 
went across to Lady Smugglefuss, and 
laying her hand upon that lady’s shoulder, 
exclaimed, in quite a deep and solemn 
voice— ms 

“ Suppose we have another bottle? 

Lady Smugglefuss said she had never 
in all her days met such a kind, good 
soul as Mrs. Bulkinfuddle was, never; 
but as to another bottle, no, not for the 
world; they had done enough as it _ 

Of all the people on this earth tha 
she loved, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle declared, 
thick tones of strong emotion, the Smug: 
glewuggle family were the people—0or, 
this blessed day !” 

“ Now, don’t go on in that way, rid 
dear Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, or you'll make 
me—make me——” 
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But before Lady Smugglefuss could 
complete her declaration, she sneezed so 
energetically, that Mrs. Bulkinfuddle ex- 
claimed— 

“ Bless you 

“Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, if ever there was 
a true friend, she bears your name,” said 
Lady Smugglefuss. 

“Oh, you strike me to the heart!’ 
cried Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, evidently ap- 
proaching the melting state. 

“You are my bussum’s friend.” 

“Ditto and double it,” cried Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle; ‘and you shall be ever 
such.” 

And Lady Smugglefuss and Mrs. Bul. 
kinfuddle fell upon each other’s necks, 
and oscillating dangerously, wept the 
grateful tears of reciprocated friendship. 

It is impossible to say how long they 
would have remained in this state of 
delightful wretchedness, because almost 
immediately after this ebullition, the 
sheriff himself was announced, and the 
august functionary was accompanied by 
his distinguished City friend Splutterbug. 

“Why, bless my soul, Splutterbug, 
look here!” exclaimed the sheriff, in 
much hilarity, as he entered the room. 
“If these two ladies here have not been 
doing exactly what we have been doing.” 

“Ah, now this is too bad to come in 
unawares upon us in thish way,” said 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, still under the strong 
influence of the feeling of friendship to- 
wards the Smugglefusses. Indeed, so 
strong were those feelings upon her that 
she was unable to perceive that the eyes 
of the sheriff and the eyes of Mr. Splutter- 
bug were twinkling with friendship also. 

“Well, now, I am overjoyed myself,” 
said Mr. Splutterbug, advancing to Lady 
Smugglefuss and Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, and 
shaking hands with them—‘“ I am over- 
joyed to find, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, that our 
feelings upon this auspicious day have 
simultaneously flowed in the same channel 
—it 1s, I may say, quite an elevating co- 
incidence,” 

Splutterbug was great at the dinners 
of his society. Indeed, he was almost 
invariably entrusted with the toast of 
“All our friends,” and Splutterbug’s 
speech was always one of the points of 
the evening. 

“Mr. Splutterbug,” said Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle, “it does the heart of a deceased 
Lord Mayor’s widow good to hear you 
say so; and therefore, with the permission 
of Sir Robert Smugglefuss ——” 

“Qh, pardon me—pardon me,” said 
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the sheriff, waving his hand loftily ; “ not 
yet—not Sir Robert yet; the patent 
asn’t passed sign Emanuel yet.” 

“Well, but it will pass the sign, and 
so I must say Sir Robert Smugglefuss— 
I will say Sir Robert Smugglefuss—I say 
Sir Robert Smugglefuss.” 

The great man bowed in humility and 
grimly smiled, while Splutterbug stood 
near like a patrician friend, with one 
hand in his waistcoat, and the other 
hanging stiffly out from his side like the 
handle that is attached to the most con- 
spicuous object in Aldgate. 

As for Lady Smugglefuss, she was in 
an aureola of glory, and her eyes were 
closed. 

“Well, then, Mr. Splutterbug, per- 
haps you will allow me to conclude whiat 

was previously shaying, that as you 
have been doing what we have been doing, 
and with thish evidence before us,’— 
and she pointed to the bottle and glasses 
on the table,—“it would be of no use 
denying it, what do you shay to our 
having another bot-—” 

The suggestion startled Lady Smug- 
glefuss from her incipient snooze of bliss, 
and she started up, and, with deep so- 
lemnity, exclaimed— 

“Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, no. I was about 
to require, when these gentlemen come 
in, that you should go over with me to 
the Hall, and now I do it.” And then 
turning with as much steadiness as she 
could command to Mr. Splutterbug, “ And 
that, I presume, Mr. Solstterbur, is what 
you think of doing of now ?” 

Mr. Splutterbug said that it was true 
enough that his friend Sir Robert | 

The sheriff deprecatingly waved his 
hand. 

“Oh, I must call you so,” said Mr. 
Splutterbug, with decision. “ Sir Kobert 
had invited me to walk over to the Hal! 
with him on this auspicious occasion.” 

“Now then, best of friends,” said 
Lady Smugglefuss to Mrs. Bulkinfuddle 
—‘‘come.” . 

Mrs. Bulkinfuddle said if they would 
they would, and so she supposed sli 
must—she must. She would trouble 
Mr. Splutterbug to ring the bell. ‘The 
behest was fulfilled, and the performer 
of the minuet appeared at the door, when 
she was instructed to bring Mrs. Bul- 
kinfuddle’s bonnet and shawl and other 
things from the regions above. Presently 
the plump little handmaiden returned 
bearing the required articles of feminine 
attire, and in conveying them to her mis- 
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tress again performed the minuet across 
the room, and repeated it as she retired, 
to the intense astonishment of both the 
sheriff and his friend Mr. Splutterbug, 
who, as soon as the girl had left the 
room, gave vent to their feelings in a 
loud laugh, in which both Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle and Lady Smugglefuss joined. 

“Lady Smugglefuss will tell you all 
abont it, Sir Robert, as we go along,” 
said Mrs. Bulkinfuddle. 

And in a few minutes more Sir Robert 
and Lady Smugglefuss, and Mrs. Bulkin- 


fuddle and Mr. Splutterbug, were walking 


up the avenue that leads to Ganges Hall. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


THE SILLY MOTH AND THE SCATHING 
GLARE. 


Ir will be remembered that when the 
sheriff and his lady left their mansion, 
Miss Mary Smugglefuss remained by the 
fireside in the dining-room gazing right 
through the glowing coals into a bright 
imaginary future that opened its glorious 
vista before her. Georgina was there 
also, but she had not been demonstrative 
in her rapture when the intimation of the 
approaching glory of the house of Smug- 
glefuss was conveyed to her; the satis- 
faction which she had experienced when 
the intimation was made was very strong 
indeed, but she had given it no expres- 
sionin words. It was enough for her to 
observe the great gratification of her fa- 
ther and mother and her sister. She had 
no selfish feeling to indulge, she enter- 
tained no overweening pride, she only 
saw in the honours that were accumulat- 
ing upon her father’s house the means of 
nent the happiness of those around 
er. 

As soon as her father and mother had 
left the room Georgina took her seat on 
the other side of the fireplace opposite 
to Mary, without, however, being ob- 
served by her sister, who was still ab- 
sorbed in the apparent contemplation of 
those brightly glowing coals in the grate. 

Georgina gazed in her sister’s face for 
a few moments, and then with a smile 
that had a tinge of melancholy in it, she 
said, “ What is the dream now, Mary ?” 

Mary started as though she had been 
suddenly awakened out of a pleasant 
slumber, and she rose and paced the room, 
her movements probably being quickened 


by the rushing current of her agitated 
thoughts. 
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“Tt would almost seem as though j; 
were the realization of some bricht 
dream,” she said, as she thus saaal 
and down the room, the observation being 
rather addressed to herself than to he 
sister. 

“ Papa seems very pleased at the} 
of the title,” said Georgina, garing te 
the fire as Mary had done previously 

“Pleased, Georgina !—proud, should 
you not rather say? He is proud of his 
honours, and justly proud too, as the 
commencement of others.” 

“What others?” Georgina inquired, 
without looking up from the fire. 

“What others !” cried Mary, stopping 
in the centre of the room, and drawine 
herself up to her full height. How very 
humble you are in your notions, Georgina, 
That very remark shows it. What others! 
Why, don’t you know that a knight is the 
lowest round in the ladder of nobility. 

“ Yes, I know that; then you expect 
that papa will rise up to others ?” 

** Rise up to others! and why not?” 
Mary inquired, with lofty dignity. 
“Papa belongs to the aristocracy of 
wealth; it is part of the constitution of 
this country, as shown in the works of 
our greatest writers, that wealth should 
be ennobled; it always is ennobled, and 
therefore we have a full right to expect 
that now papa has placed his foot upon 
the lowest round of the ladder he will 
go much higher up.” 

“Become a baronet, you mean?’ sug- 
gested Georgina. 

“At the very least,” replied Mary, 
with much decision; “but it would not 
be too much to expect that he should 
become a baron.” 

“Oh, that’s what you meant then the 
other day by asking if papa was likely to 
be called Lord Streatham.” 

‘“Of course it was.” d 

«Then in that case you would be called 
the Honourable Miss Smugglefuss. 

“Until I should be married, said 
Mary, with great solemnity. - 

“And what would you be called then: 
inquired Georgina, artlessly. ah 

“Well, what a question!” said aay, 
rather pettishly ; “how can I tell = 
I know to whom I shall be married! 

“ But suppose you should marry — 
Nettleford,” suggested Georgina, wit 
slightly tremulous voice. ot 

“Well, I don’t know — he: 
to suppose any such thing, Georgin, | 

” “pmaton | so because you love him, 
that was all,” said Georgina, with a sig? 
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“And why do you think I love him ? 
I am sure | have never said so,” said 
Mary, in a tone that was suggestive of 
the coquette. 

“Perhaps you have never said so, but 
don’t you think Henry Nettleford has 
that impression himself ?” 

“Tf he has, that is a matter that I 
cannot help,” replied Mary, in a tone of 
indifference. 

“Tell me, Mary, do you love him ?”’ 
exclaimed Georgina, rather fervently. 

“Well, I am sure, Georgina!” ex- 
claimed Mary, rather startled at the 
sudden energy on the part of her sister. 
“T don’t know that you have any right 
to put such a question to me; at all 
events, not in that tone.’’ 

“What was the tone?” inquired 
Georgina, with her previous meekness. 

“Well, if you had been papa bimself, 
you could not have been more command- 
ing in your tone.” 

“Tam sure, Mary, I did not intend to 
be so.” 

“What can it matter to you what my 
position is with regard to Mr. Nettle- 
ford?” said Mary; and then she laughed, 
as she added, “ Why, he has never asked 
me himself yet.” 

“And when he does, what shall you 
say to him ?” 

“Oh, I’m sure I don’t know what I 
shall say to him—and there again you 
quite assume that he is going to put the 
question to me.” 

Mary Smugglefuss said this in a tone 
of banter and indifference, and yet the 
matter was anything but indifferent to 
her. Indeed, it was gnawing at her 
very heart. 

“Why need I assume it? 
doubt it, Mary ?” 

“Well, I haven’t thought about it.” 

“ Mary, Mary, I can hardly think that.” 

“JT mean that I have not thought what 
I shall say to him in the event of his 
doing what you say.” 

“Think now, then, Mary.” 

“Well, I think it is very likely that I 
should say——” 

_ “Mr. Neéttleford !”? exclaimed the sub- 
limity in low shoes and white stockings, 
throwing open the door. 

Mary turned sharply round, Georgina 
rose hastily from her chair, and both were 
manifestly embarrassed as they advanced 
to receive the young man. Henry Net- 
tleford did not fail to observe this mani- 
festation in both the young ladies, and 
for a moment he feared lest he had in- 
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truded at an unwelcome moment. ‘The 
fear, however, was almost instantly sup- 
penne as Mary impulsively advanced io 

im, and extending both her hands, said 
she was delighted that he had called 
that evening—it was really very kind ot 
him. 

Georgina also welcomed him, but it 
was rather by her look than with words: 
and as she shook hands with her sister’s 
lover—for, spite of what Mary had said, 
such he in reality was, and she knew it— 
her hand trembled, and she was agitated. 
Henry Nettleford’s eyes, however, were 
for Mary. 

The young lady was under the impres- 
sion that Henry Nettleford had called in 
consequence of what had that day oc- 
curred in the family, but he was wholly 
ignorant of it, seeing that it had as yet 
not become generally known. Miss Mary 
Smugglefuss, in her ardent imagination, 
felt that the increased glory of the family 
was already a matter of world-wide re- 
nown. If at that moment she had been 
in any public assembly, or any place of 
general resort where the gay, the fashion- 
able, and the brilliant were in the habit 
of congregating, she would have believed 
that all eyes were directed towards her 
in silent but impressive homage paid to 
her as the daughter of the great house 
upon which the light and glory of a great 
public recognition had recently fallen. 
She therefore anticipated that Henry 
Nettleford would at once give expression 
to his heartfelt congratulations, and she 
had already settled in her own mind how 
she should receivethem. She felt a kind 
of chill, therefore, come over her when 
Henry Nettleford, instead of dashing 
impulsively into these congratulations, 
said—‘“ I have received a note from your 
brother, in which he says he desires to 
see me immediately.”’ 

“From my brother?” said Mary, quite 
frigidly. 

“ Yes; I need scarcely say how eagerly 
I have obeyed the request to be here 
this evening.” 

“ He surely cannot know of it,’’ Mary 
thought, as with acold smile she received 
the intimation. 

“Then he has not informed you, | 
presume, of the decision that has been 
arrived at?” said Mary. . 

“Oh yes, he has told me all about it 
in the note,” replied Henry Nettleford. 

“Oh, he has, has he ?” cried Mary, in 
a gleeful tone. “ Isn’t it something glo- 
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“Well, it certainly will make a noise 
in the neighbourhood, if it does nothing 
else,” said Henry Nettleford. 

** Make a noise in the neighbourhood ?” 
said Mary, with a look of dismay. 

“Yes, and perhaps it will disturb the 
pore until they get used to it”—and 

enry Nettleford laughed joyously at the 
notion. 

“Disturb the people! How do you 
mean, Mr. Nettleford ?” inquired Mary, 
quite scared. 

“Well, I think it’s rather a novel 
combination, and until people get quite 
used to it, you know, it may not appear 
quite harmonious.” 

Mary looked pallid as she gazed upon 
Henry Nettleford, and it was with chil- 
ling dignity that she said—“I really 
don’t see why you should consider it such 
a combination, and why it should not be 
quite harmonious.” 

Well, but my dear Mary”—he had 
got as far as that since the memorable 
promenade amongst the flowers—* surely 
you must be of opinion that a better 
selection might have been made—know- 
ing, as I do, the taste that you possess.” 

“T don’t know the object of this taunt, 
Mr. Nettleford,” exclaimed Mary, her 
bosom swelling with rage and her eyes 
dilating. “Ifyou have come with pre- 
meditated offence, surely it would have 
been more generous to have selected 
a time when papa was at home, espe- 
cially as it is directed against him ‘and 
mamma,” 

‘* Premeditated offence directed against 
your father and mother!” exclaimed Henry 
Nettleford, in horror. ‘ Mary, what do 
you mean ?” 

The struggle in Mary’s breast was 
too much for her, and she burst into a 
passionate flood of tears, 

“T should have thought you would 
have paid more respect to an honour so 
distinguished to my papa,” cried Mary, 
sobbing. 

“What can be the meaning of it ?” ex- 
claimed Georgina, with a terrified look. 

“An honour to your papa! Do you 
mean to say that it was intended as an 
honour to your papa?” Henry Nettleford 
cried, in a tone of unmitigated astonish- 
ment. 

“Why, what else could it mean, Mr. 
Nettleford?” replied Georgina. 

“And yet you came to tell us that it is 
a novel combination, and cannot be har- 
monious,” sobbed Mary. 

“And I am of that opinion still—two 
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trumpets, a trombone, and a big dram— 


why, I never heard of such a combina. 
tion.” 


“Two trumpets, a trombone, and a big 
rying her eyes, 


drum !”? cried Mary, d 
** What can you mean ?” 
“ Why, your brother Robert in his note 
to me says, that they have managed to 
get up a part of the band for his rifle 
corps, but they can only manage two 
trumpets, a trombone, and a big drum at 
present,” said Henry Nettleford, 

Mary’s tears now gave way to uncon. 
trollable mirth, and both she and Georgina 
laughed heartily; and although Henry 
Nettleford joined in the laugh, yet was 
he much bewildered. 

Then you have not heard the news 
about papa to-day ?” said Mary, all traces 
of her recent annoyance having vanished, 

“No, [ have not—what news ?” 

* Papa is to be knighted,” said 
Georgina. 

“Yes, to-morrow papa will be Sir 
Robert Smugglefuss,” said Mary, proudly. 

“T am overjoyed to hear it,” said 
Henry Nettleford; and then, thinking of 
the recent ludicrous misapprehensioa, 
he added, “ Really, what I said must for 
the moment have appeared almost insult 
ing.” 

‘He looked from Mary to Georgina in 
quite a nervous manner. 

“T.must say that it jarred very harshly 
upon my heart,” replied Mary, sentimen- 
tally. 

But I was convinced there was some 
misunderstanding,” said Georgina, 

“But what a ridiculous confusion of 
subjects it was,” said Mary, laughing. 
‘And is that the band that Robert has 
fixed upon? Why, it will terrify the 
neighbourhood.” 

You can scarcely say that he has fixed 
upon it, because,as I gather from his note, 
it is the only band he can get. It 1s, as 
he says, a beginning.” 

“ But of course when the grand review 
takes place they will engage 4 pa 
band,” Mary said, looking full into the 
face of Henry Nettleford. | Net 

“The grand review !” said Henry Ne 
tleford ; “ what grand review! 

“Oh then, Robert has not told — 
the grand review that papa intone 
have on our lawn in honour of the nadod, 
Darsham Typos Ghurr ?” Mary inquite r 

“No, he has not. That 1s the gre 
nabob then that I org H eo" it hall : 
that a certain young lady wio . 
nameless was ‘ gracious to at & certain 
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banquet at the Mansion House in the 
City,” said Henry Nettleford, in a tone 
of easy banter. 

Miss Mary Smugglefuss was upon her 
jmaginary stilts again on the instant. 
For the moment she had forgotten the 
gorgeous Eastern prince—the dreams of 
happy land and fairy scenes—the moun- 
tains lifting to eternal summer, and all 
the glory of her imagined future. The 
mention of the name of the grand nabob 
had instantly recalled them in still more 
shining brilliancy. Henry Nettleford 
could not fail to observe the sudden 
change in the bearing of the young lady, 
and it was a kind of pang that shot 
through his heart, as he observed the 
joyous smile that was previously play- 
ing upon her countenance gradually die 
away into a kind of shadow. 

“Tt is the same prince whom we met 
at the banquet,” she said, solemnly. 

“Prince!” exclaimed Henry Nettle- 
ford; “I did not know that he was a 
prince.” 

“Oh yes, such is his rank in India,” 
replied Mary, hastily. 

There is anxiety depicted on the coun- 
tenance of Georgina as she watches—for 
she is doing so intently—the faces of 
Henry Nettleford and her sister Mary. 

“This Indian grandee is, I am told, 
= a young man,” said Henry Nettle- 
ord. 

“Not more than twenty-three,” re- 
plied Mary, ‘and so handsome.” 

“And he is to be present at a review 
here upon your lawn, is he ?” Henry Net- 
tleford inquired. 

‘sc Yes.”’ 

“And when is this grand display to 
take place ?” 

“Oh, it is not yet fixed, and I feel very 
anxious about it.” 

_ “The display or the Indian nabob *” 
inquired Henry Nettleford. - — 7 

“What would the display be without 
him ?” said Mary. 

“Then he is in himself to be the dis- 
play, is he ?” Henry Nettleford inquired, 
In a tone of voice in which there was a 
tunge of bitterness. 

“ He is to be the guest of the day with 
us—the review is to be in his honour 
and papa’s,” said Mary, slightly em- 
barrassed. 

Henry Nettleford felt chagrined at this 
Conversation, and yet if he had questioned 
himself upon the subject, he could scarcel 

ive said why. He would not have ad- 
mitted that jealousy had anything to do 
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with it—indeed, he would probably have 
indignantly denied that it had. But I 
Should say that he was about the last 
person in the world who was capable of 
giving an unbiassed opinion upon such a 
delicate subject. 

At this moment he felt himself agitated 
by antagonistic emotions. He felt a 
strong desire to pursue the subject of the 
conversation, and yet he instinctively 
knew that to do so would be simply to 
accumulate annoyance upon himself. He 
did not stay to consider that this Indian 
nabob was an Asiatic—a semi-barbarian 
—a man of colour. If the object of 
Mary’s admiration had been a young man 
from the City, or of the neighbourhood of 
Streatham, or indeed any young man at 
all, the feeling in Henry Nettleford’s 
heart would have been the same. He 
inherited all his father’s sturdy indepen- 
dence of character and steadiness of pur- 
pose, together with an inflexible attach- 
ment to straightforwardness and honesty 
of thought. He had an acute sense of 
the power of indifference in another. 
Such a feeling when exhibited towards 
himself was something in his mind akin 
to insult, and hence for any one to treat 
him with even an approach to disrespect, 
or what he thought was disrespect—there 
is often a wide difference—his resentment 
would take the form of irritability. There 
has been no declaration of late between 
Henty Nettleford and Mary Smugglefuss, 
and yet, to all intents and purposes, they 
ar¢ lovers. If Mary Smugglefuss could 
be divested of her romantic notions—hier 
délusive dreams—she would, of all men in 
the world, prefer Henry Nettleford. But 
her romantic notions—her delusive day- 
dreams—blunted the better feclings of 
her heart, and rendered her worthless as 
an object for true affection. 

Henry Nettleford could have loved her 
ardently—he had already made up his 
mind to attempt the formal declaration, 
and demand a plighted faith; but in the 
last two or three minutes, if his purpose 
had not been changed, it had unquestion- 
ably been retarded. Nay, in that short 
space of time, he had inwardly congratu- 
lated himself that he had not committed 
himself to a declaration. 

« And what do you think of this great 
Indian nabob?” Henry Nettleford in- 
quired of Georgina. 

“JT think he is a very fine, handsome 
man, but I certainly do not think he is 
the sort of person 1 should have flustered 
about as Mary did; but she, you know, 
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dreams of romantic scenes, with glass 
slippers, and ideal princes, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

And Georgina laughed merrily, and 
with a light heart, and without any pur- 
pose; but she would have been sad— 
deeply grieved indeed, if she could have 
seen the inward pain that she had pro- 
duced. Not in the heart of Mary. No; 
she felt, as though she had been flattered 
greatly by what her sister had said, and 
so she drew herself proudly up. Poor, 
silly moth! she was fluttering about a 
dazzling and destroying flame, and there 
was no one who could protect her froin it. 

**Do you ever dream of such things, 
Mr. Nettleford?” asked Georgina, half- 
playfully, half-earnestly. 

“Never!” replied Henry Nettleford, 
emphatically. 

* Do you think it possible for love to 
be founded upon such dreams?” asked 
Mary, in a simpering tone. 

**T should hope not. Hope not! why, 
of course not—how could it be? True 
love is a lasting passion, that should 
have—that has—no more romance about 
it than our religion has, or should have.” 

Mary looked a little scared, as she 
said— 

“Then would you divest all love of its 
romance ?” 

“Before I can answer the question I 
must know what you mean by romance, 
and what you mean by love,” said Henry 
Nettleford. 

“Love f consider to be that which 
unites two divided hearts—romance, that 
which brightens them.” 

** The romance that is to be discovered 
in the glittering artire of an Eastern mag- 
nate ?” inquired Henry Nettleford, rather 
sarcastically. 

**] certainly cannot understand romance 
associated with poverty,” said Mary, 
drawing herself up. 

**Perhaps not dove either,” suggested 
Henry Nettleford. 

“1 do believe that the two cannot con- 
tinue for any length of time united.” 

“Oh, Mary, how can you say such a 
thing!” exclaimed Georgina, quite indig- 
nantly. 

“‘Oh, as to you, I know that you are 
love in a cottage, and all that sort of 
— said Mary, tossing her beautiful 


*T would rather have love, and true 
love, in a cottage, than false love in a 
palace,” said Georgina, colouring prettily. 

“Why are you to assume that love in 


a palace is to be false?” jnay; 
loftily. mquired Mary, 

“Georgina did not assume +” «: 
Henry Nettleford, coming P ihevale 
sister’s rescue; “ she merely sai get 

: y said that jf 
she had her choice between false love ; 
a palace and true love in a cottage he 
= the cottage.” — 

“Qh, of course, I know wel 
what she meant, and I know, ae 
love in a cottage has become the subject 
of a proverb. At any rate, it must be 
ray that it is better to look up than 

n.” 

“ Good heavens !” thought Henry N 
tleford, “ suppose I were to take this vt 
to Tower Hill!” 

For an instant the thought made him 
feel burning hot, and in the next moment 
the impulse came strong into his mind to 
make the trial. 

** You think then, Mary, that love must 
be associated with wealth?” said Henry 
Nettleford. 

“And position. Of course you are 
speaking of persons in our sphere of 
society ?” 

“Oh, of course—and position, did you 
say P” 

“And position 
marked emphasis. 

“Then you object not only to love 
coupled with poverty, but to love coupled 
with lowly competency ?” 

“T am at a loss to discover where 
there is any great difference between the 
two.” 

« Then it is rank you would seek, not 
love P” 

‘“‘ Rank and love combined, of course.” 

“ But if the alternative ?” 

“Rank, unquestionably ; because love 
may follow. Rank ma beget love; I 
never heard of love producing rank.” 

Silly, silly moth! it has already flown 
through the flame, but is unscathed as re 

Henry Nettleford for a moment is lost 
in thought, and he has become very pale. 
He raises his eyes, and he encounters two 
beaming orbs that are gazing ardently, 
nay, lovingly, upon his countenance. His 
own and those eyes meet, and for an I 
stant he seems transfixed. . 

The silly moth whose beautiful wings 
have been flitting in the glare A 
has self-created, is moving about We 
scene as though she had achieved a 
triumph. Over her own heart she 
—she had crushed out another heart, 
and in its place may be said to hare 
been created a new one. 
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said Mary, with 
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Henry Nettleford sits musing for a 
moment or two, and as he does so, a 
stern suggestion flashes through his 
mind, and then becomes a settled pur- 


pose. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ADVENT OF THE GREAT FTE. 


Tue Sheriff of London is in the full 
bloom of his knighthood, and the worthy 
representative of the City’s dignity is 
determined that the name he bears shall 
not be hidden in obscurity. He is now 
an alderman, and therefore he is qualified 
to sit upon the judgment-seat in the ad- 
ministration of justice. His very look 
while occupying that seat is aterror toevil- 
doers when they are brought before him, 
especially if, as of course is generally 
the case, they happen to be wretchedly 
poor. The sheriff makes a point of 
tending one or other of the City police- 
courts every day, and so scarcely a day 
passes that the name of Sir Robert 
Smugglefuss does not appear in the 
morning papers in connexion with the 
adjudication of some case or other. His 
name, therefore, has become everywhere 
renowned, and it has already begun to 
be whispered about that it will be a great 
day for the City when his turn comes to 
be the Lord Mayor. As to his wealth, 
that is known to be boundless, or is 
believed to be so, which is nearly as good. 
He has got the reputation in the City of 
being a lucky man, and all City men argue, 
ergo he must be a good man to follow. 
Your speculative City man is rather super- 
stitious. He believes in luck, and that 
while one man may make gold out of 
mud, another man would be unable to 
make silver out of gold. Any man, there- 
fore, who is known to be lucky in his 
ventures is always followed when it is 


known what particular course he intends” 


to take in reference to any particular 
speculation. And this is the secret. why 
great men frequently influence the mar- 
kets. A market is not so much influenced 
by the single transaction of the great 
man as it is by the numbers who follow 
him when they can do so. For instance, 
when it becomes known that Sir Robert 
Smugglefuss has bought on speculative 
account a lot of tallow, say, there is a 
general rush upon tallow, and up goes 
the market; so that the mere reputation 
of being lucky produces luck. 

It must be conceded, however, that 
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since the sheriff has become an alderman, 
and has been knighted, he has not paid 
that attention to the price of tallow, or 
of hides, or of corn, or of stock generally, 
he did previously, as he feels that he 
has now a great public mission to follow. 
He is now Sir Robert Smugglefuss, Knight, 
and Sheriff of London, and, moreover, he 
has heard the whispering of ambition 
with reference to a seat in Parliament, 
and he has favourably listened to the 
whisper, and duly entered it in the ledger 
of his mind. At ent, however, he 
does not look beyond the sphere of the 
City for his glory, and so he oscillates as 
it were between the Mansion House and 
Guildhall, and is a bright particular orna- 
ment of both. He has, too, since his 
aecession to office, become quite a slave 
to | sre and etiquette, and he has 
made all the subordinate officers of the 
two courts almost rebellious by the strict- 
ness with which he binds them to certain 
observances. Nay, he has even by infe- 
rence rebuked his brother aldermen them- 
selves for the laxity they have displayed 
with regard to certain outward indications 
of their position and dignity, for he has 
set the example of appearing on the judg- 
ment-seat in his robes of office. Probably 
this has a good deal to do with the awe 
in which he is held by the majority of 
those who are brought before him. 

Sir Robert Smugglefuss is indeed grand 
in the judgment-seat. His election to the 
office of alderman has of course endowed 
him with an intuitive knowledge of the 
laws of his native land, and the fact that 
he has been in a dingy counting-bouse all 
his life is sufficient warrant that he will 
administer justice with sagacity. Just 
as in the case of the unpaid magistracy of 
the provinces, upon whom, as it is well 
known, the possession of a considerable 
house confers the ability which is re- 
quired from a chief justice of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and upon whom «4 
friend can always depend for thorough 
partiality in the investigation of a case, 
especially if it have reference to trespass 
or the preservation of game, or the rights 
and wrongs of labourers, or indeed any 
matter in which it is necessary to ignore 
the existence of such qualities as justice 
and mercy. : 

No man, let him be whom he might, 
could have listened to the worthy sheriff 
expounding the written laws of the land 
without learning something with which 
he was not acquainted before. Nor did 
the worthy alderman and sheriff confine 
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himself to the right rules of the written 
law, because, like his brother aldermen 
—all so astute, and learned, and expe- 
rienced—he essentially wandered into the 
region of the unwritten law, and made it 
very uncommon law indeed. It is true 
that abstruse points of law do not often 
arise for decision in the City justice room, 
but what of that? Should they arise, 
there is always an alderman ready to sift 
them, and to establish precedents with 
regard to them. The denizens of the 
City, and indeed the country generally, 
therefore need be under no apprehension 
on that score. The supply of aldermanic 
acumen may be truly said to be illimitable 
and exhaustless. 

It is generally understood that the 

nd institution of aldermen dates back 
in its antiquity even beyond the origin of 
the Lord Mayor himself. Indeed, it has 
been asserted—I know not upon what 
authority—that the office of alderman 
existed at the time of Caractacus, when 
twelve of them were appointed to be 
near that moralizing monarch, and whose 
oifice was understood to be somewhat 
analogous to that of the comparatively 
modern beefeaters. 

It had been very generally acknow- 
ledged throughout the City, that on the 
occasion of the banquet in the crypt of 
the Guildhall to the foreign potentate, 
the sheriff had contributed most effi- 
ciently to the due celebration of that 
event, and a vote of thanks had been 
passed to him by the committee specially 
for his presence of mind in inviting the 
nabob, who, by some unaccountable over- 
sight, had been omitted from the list of 
general invitations. It was on the occa- 
sion of this banquet that the sheriff had 
taken the opportunity of inviting his 
sable nabobship to a rg gathering of 
fashion at Ganges Hall. 

For that special gathermg the most 
elaborate preparations have for a long 
time past been making. First of all, the 
volunteer corps of Tooting, Clapham 
Park, and Streatham, had been invited 
to band themselves together in their 
drills upon Streatham Common, in order 
that in their united strength they might 
be reviewed in full evolution on the lawn 
in front of Ganges Hall. To that invita- 
tion they had patriotically responded— 
for'that occasion they had merged their 
friendly jealousies and amicable hatreds, 
and they had shown as much unanimity as 
if they had been one corps. Even young 
Grogbulb, the lieutenant of the Clapham 
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Parkers, who was known t¢ 
body, and who believed that be cae 
body—he who had tried to borrow fh 
from every member of his corps—he wh 
systematically abused every youn vn 
who did not treat him to drink Par 
always quarrelled with those who id 
he who was both despised and feared— 
despised In consequence of his dissipated 
and sponging habits, and feared because he 
had friends on the other side of Loudon 
who were in some way connected with 4 
arochial journal — even he, Grogbulb 
ad entered into the true spirit of the 
thing with a full determination to assist 
im carrying out the proposed arrange. 
ments, and, if possible, to keep sober on 
the day of the review. It is true that it 
had been whispered about amongst the 
three corps that two or three new men 
were about to join the Clapham Parkers, 
who had the reputation of standing no 
nonsense, and it had been darkly hinted 
in the corps that if Grogbulb came any 
of his nonsense, the probability was that 
one of these fine mornings he would find 
himself in receipt of a jolly good hiding, 
a suggestion that has frequently a very 
marvellous effect upon your disnipates 
bully. This may or may not have in. 
fluenced young Grogbulb in his bearing 
towards the temporarily combined corps 
of Streatham, Clapham Park, and Tooting. 
At all events, since the association had 
been made, he had conducted himself 
with comparative sobriety and decorum. 
Of course each corps considered itself 
superior to the other two, but then they 
all three each had different modes of 
estimating their superiority. The Clap- 
ham Parkers claimed it on the score of 
numbers—they were more than double 
the strength of the Streathamites—the 
Tootings claimed it in right of seniority, 
they having been organized first, and the 
Streathamites rested their claim upon 
the acknowledged ground of wealth and 
position, to which must needs be super- 
added the fact, which was great prestige 
in itself, that the proposed review, to carry 
out which tie temporary junction of the 
three corps had been effected, was not 
only to take place in the sheriff’s grounds, 
but was to be at the sole cost of Sir 
Robert Smugglefuss himself. These 
claims to rank and precedence had orgt- 
nated in the necessity of appointing a com 
manding officer to the united corps, a2 
atone time this knotty and at the same 
time delicate question assumed such an 
ominous complexion, that it was feared! 
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would be a rock my which the proposed 
arrangement would split. Fortunately, 
however, somebody suggested that the 
matter should be referred to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces, and 
that his decision should be final. At 
frst this proposition was received with 
demonstrations of united enthusiasm by 
the three corps ; but when it came to the 
point of making the application, every- 
»ody seemed to shrink from the ordeal— 
uobody would write, not even Grogbulb. 
In this dilemma, which very nearly 
amounted to a dead-lock, the big drum of 
the Streathamites was struck with a happy 
solution of the difficulty. He suggested 
thatthe caseshould be laid before theeditor 
of one of the military journals, and his 
advice taken upon the subject. The sug- 
gestion was atonce acted upon; a letter 
was despatched to the editor, and on the 
following Saturday there appeared in the 
answers to correspondents an unequivocal 
opinion that, under the circumstances 
stated, the command on the occasion 
ought to be given to the captain of the 
Streathamites. When this answer was 
read to the united corps, everybody with 
a wonderful unanimity declared that it 
was the very answer that might have 
been expected, and that it was a very 
proper one. This difficulty overcome 
and arranged, everything went very 
smoothly on ; the three corps worked with 
a will under the command of Mr. Robert 
Smugglefuss, junior, who was not. a little 
proud of his position ; not that he made 
too much of it, for he was in character 
rather jolly and harmless, than upstart 
and overbearing. It is true that he spoke 
of the united corps as “the battalion,” 
but that was to his father and mother and 
his sister Mary, from whom he had very 
judiciously keptall knowledgeofthethreat- 
ened difficulty with regard to the command. 

Three days a week for a month before 
the grand review, “the battalion” met on 
Streatham Common, in order to become 
thoroughly efficient in their manceuvres ; 
a retired drill-sergeant, who had formerly 
been in the line, having been specially 
retained by Mr. Robert Smugglefuss as 
military instructor to the united corps. 
This oflicer was a strict disciplinarian, and 
did everything by rule. As his duties 
were always performed in the open air, 
he made it arule to fortify himself with 
brandy before he began. This he had sti- 
pulated for with Mr. Robert Smugglefuss. 
As he was declining into the vale of years, 
he made ita rule never to stand upon 
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his legs except when he was obliged, and 
so he stipulated with the commander of 
the united corps that during the time of 
drill he Pac | be accommodated with a 
camp-stool, over which he could sit cross- 
legged and fancy he was on horseback. 
Under the camp-stool was placed what 
he designated his fortifications, which 
consisted of a brandy-bottle and a wine- 
glass, without which he declared he would 
be unable to keep the cold out. It was 
an mvariable accompaniment with him, 
he averred, when he was inthe Peninsula 
under Sir John Moore, who had himself 
first establish d the custom. 

“Sir,” said the drill-sergeant to Robert 
Smugglefuss, “ if ever there was a general 
as took care of his men, that one was Sir 
John Moore, and I have always took him 
as my model.” 

* Did he always sit on a camp-stool ?” 
inguired Robert Smugglefuss. 

“Invariably,” the drill-sergeant replied. 
“‘And, young gentleman,” he added, 
solemnly, ‘‘he never forgot the fortifica- 
tions,” 

Of course the united corps cousidered 
themselves, exceedingly fortunate in 
obtaining the services of this veteran, 
who was rather obese in his old age, bu' 
who was. sturdy notwithstanding, and 
peticetts upright, with a flowing bend in 
is back, which was the admiration o! 
the entire united corps, and which was 
set off to much advantage by the broad 
red sash of the sergeant, which he wore 
over his plainsurtout coat. He had not had 
any regimentals of. late years, and those 
he had last worn would not fit him now. 

Under the guidance of this officer the 
united corps progressed rapidly, althoug), 
the sergeant, in, the. freedom of unre- 
strained conyersation, had been heard to 
declare that. ‘‘some on ’em was duffers.” 
His remuneration was according to mili- 
tary rule, and he was paid by the day. 
He was therefore continually urging upon 
Robert. Smugglefuss to have more fre- 
quent drills, if even for only half an hour 
—half an hour was as good as a day to 
him—but Robert Smugglefuss said he 
couldu’t do it: not that he objected to it ; 
on the contrary, it was what he should 
very much like to do, but then most o! 
the fellows, you see, were engaged in the 
City all day, and they could not get out. 
The desire, however, of the sergeant 
was practically carried out, for ltobert 
Smugglefuss employed him privately on 
his own account to give lim instructions 
on the off days. As the drill-sergeant 
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was an old soldier, he made this arrange- 
ment answer his purpose probably as well 
as the other. 

Under such auspices it is not at all 
surprising that the united corps made 
rapid progress in their efficiency, although 
even up to the last day they were occa- 
sionally thrown into confusion, generally 
in the bayonet exercises, andalmostalways 
by Mr. Grogbulb, who considered that he 
was never perfectly in order for drill duty 
until he was three parts inebriated—a 
a which he was scarcely ever 

eficient in, and under the influencé of 
which he had only a few days before very 
nearly disabled the captain of his corps 
while in the act of giving the word of 
command, which he had just taken from 
the sergeant. 

Robert Smugglefuss had urged Heury 
Nettleford to join the corps, but in vain. 
It was as much as he could do, indeed, to 
induce young Nettleford to promise to 
be one of the guests at Ganges Hall on 
the occasion of the review. Henry 
Nettletord was a prey to strange feelings 
and antagonistic desires. He wished to 
keep away from Ganges Hall, and yet he 
had a burning desire to continue his 
visits there. He too was like the 
giddy, inconsiderate moth when near a 
glaring light. He knew it, but he had 
not sufficient strength of purpose to 
follow his reason. After he had accepted 
young Nettleford’s invitation, he was 
troubled with a new kind of feeling which 
he had not experienced before. He be- 
came under the influence of an undefined 
apprehension—a kind of presentiment, 
which gave his mind a melancholy tinge. 
He could not tell what he feared, and yet 
he felt that hefeared; but he was dazzled 
by the light that was before him, and so 
he flew towards it. 

When Robert Smugglefuss informed his 
sister Mary that Henry Nettleford had ac- 
cepted the invitation, shealso was agitated 
lyy antagonistic emotions, but they were 
very different in their character from 
those of Henry Nettleford. They had 
more of self-gratification, and were 
generally of a much lighter and more 
pleasing nature. She experienced a kind 
of triumph in the intimation that Henry 
Nettleford was coming, and she pictured 
to herself the meeting of her lover and 
the Indian nabob, and then a slight tinge 
of melancholy would come over her 
thoughts—melancholy tinged with a feel- 
ing of triumph too. Then she would 
become a little excited as her imagination 
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suggested that possibly Henry 
ford might take advatiinge of this se 


occasion to make that declaration =i: 
her heart had for some time sua told ke 
was inevitable. Should she answer hin 
at once or hold him in dalliance? Her 
heart whispered to her that she should 
accept him as a generous, ardent lover 
worthy to be her affianced hope ; but then 
she had before her eyes the glittering pre- 
parations that were being made in great 
profusion all around her for the approach. 
ing grand display, and ambitious “ olo 
wrapped her soul.” She felt that she 
could love—nay, that she did love—Hey 
Nettleford, but it was not the sterling 
love of the true heart. Henry Nettleford 
himself had already dreaded that he had 
discovered a defect. in its ring, although 
the tale of hope was flattering to his soul, 
and he tried to chase away the feeling asa 
base suspicion. If that suspicion had taken 
the form of conviction in his mind, he 
would have crushed out the love by which 
it had been engendered, as he would hare 
spurned some base suggestion offered for 
his adoption. But it was a mere suspicion 
as yet, and so his hope still cheered him on. 
Sir Robert Smugglefuss also had his 
strong feelings anent the approach 
féte, which agitated his mind. - Of ae 
upon the judgment-seat, upon the Rialto, 
in the bustling places wliere commerce 
raises up its ceaseless hum throughout 
the day, he had been blandly digmified, 
for he was continually ruminating on the 
coming grandeur down at Ganges Hall. 
All the members of the City baronetage 
and knightage had been invited, and the 
occasion was beginning to make a noise 
even upon Change ; and while the reno- 
vating time was on at restaurants, the 
sprigs of commerce spoke under ther 
breath, and with their mouths full, of the 
srand show-off that there was going to 
be down at Ganges Hall; and presently 
the fact was paragraphed in the daily 
papers amongst the fashionable news, 
which being read by the sheriff himself, 
caused him to look benign when he movet 
about the public places of the noisy city. 
Lady Smugglefuss was in a state 0 
very great confusion of mind; she was 
almost overwhelmed by the magnilicence 
of her position aud the worry ot the pre- 
parations that were being made. “ie 
nately, she had her friend Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddie always at hand in cases of diffieulty 
and emergency. ‘To that dear friend she 
had frequently expressed her anxiety, ac 
had always found comfort. In fact, from 
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the moment the preparations were first 
entered upon, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle had 
been a daily visitor at Ganges Hall, and 
as the hall had rung with the notes of 
preparation, so had she made all Streat- 
ham ring with discussions about the ap- 
proaching fete. All Streatham had been 
invited—that is, the whole of the “ bong- 
tongs” of Streatham—and invitations had 
been extended to all the families of the 
members of the three united corps of 
Streatham, Clapham Park, and Tooting. 
Where all the people would be put was a 

uzzle to the whole of Streatham. Mrs. 

ulkinfuddle, however, assured them that 
the resources of Ganges Hall had never yet 
been aay a tested, but undoubtedly 
they would be now; and then she would 
drive some of the elder members of the 
Streatham J4ong-tongs almost distracted 
by her glowing description of some of 
the splendours that were in contemplation. 
From grand house to grand house would 
the widow of Lord Mayor Bulkinfuddle 
fly, or rather pass, and at every call she 
made the glowing terms of praise and 
description she adopted increased. And 
then in the afternoon of each day she 
would return, always in a flurry and in a 
state of perspiring excitement, to Ganges 
Hall, to give a detailed report of what she 
had heard all over the neighbourhood ; 
and by the time of the grand féte itself 
she had succeeded in inflaming the mind 
of Streatham with mingled icelings of 
ravishing anticipation, unmitigated envy, 
every kind of uncharitableness, and raging 
jealousy. She had, however, been en- 
joined by Lady Smugglefuss to abstain 
from any details as to the preparations 
that were being made, and to deal in 
generalities only. Up to this injunction 
she had acted with the most friendly 
fidelity. She had glorified her friends ai 
Ganges Hall; she had enlarged upon the 
coming féte and the--preparations that 
were being made for it; she had mys- 
ierlously spoken of the Eastern prince, 
and the probable style in which he would 
approach Streatham; but she had in no 
way lifted the curtain—the gorgeous 
Scene of splendour and lavish expenditure 
was to burst in all its glory and freshness 
upon the invited guests on the day of the 
celebration of the great féte. 

There was one slight drawback to the 
bright anticipation with which the sheriff 
looked to the approaching féte—he hada 
strong desire to see some o' the great 
ones of the Jand present at it, but he was 
quite at a loss how to accomplish his 
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desire. He had thought of taking Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle into his confidence upon 
the subject, but he at once saw that she 
would be unable to advance him in the 
object he was seeking. He therefore con- 
sulted the Lord Mayor, and very solemn 
was the deliberation between the two; 
but in the end it was discovered that the 
right honourable tombola could not ad- 
vance the sheriff any more than Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle could. He did, however, 
offer a surmise, which was to a certain 
extent a relief to the sheriff’s mind, for 
he observed, that as a matter of course 
Sir Robert Smugglefuss would be invited 
to return the nabob’s visit, and upon tha‘ 
occasion, in all probability, the é/i¢e of the 
court end of the town would be amongs' 
the company assembled to meet the sheriff. 
This was communicated to Lady Smug- 
glefuss, who immediately gave it as he: 
opinion that the Lord Mayor were a man 
of great talent. She always thought h: 
were. 





CHAPTER XVIIL. 
THE GRAND FETE AT GANGES HALL. 


“Tr you had specially ordered the weathe 
for the occasion, my dear Lady Smuggle- 
fuss, it could not have been more de- 
lightful,” said Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, on th 
morning of the great fete at Ganges Hall 
She had come across early in the day in 
order to congratulate the whole of th 
family at Ganges Hall upon the fact that 
the very heavens were smiling upon them, 
and in order that she might be the firs 
guest to arrive before the bustle of th: 
day commenced. 

And Mrs. Bulkinfuddle was right wit! 
regard to the weather. It was indeed a 
glorious morning, and the sky was so 
clear, aud the air was so balmy, and the 
sun was so brilliant, and the whole face 
of nature was so smiling, that although 
it was yet early spring, butterflies might 
have been tempted forth before their usua 
time in those beautiful grounds around 
Ganges Hall. In one sense, indeed, 
there was that day to be a grand gather 
ing of butterflies, with wings coloured 
with the soft dust of foreign climes, and 
brilliant in those colours—a gathering of 
the human papilio tribe such as Streat 
ham had never seen before. Why, not 
only was the whole of Streatham in com- 
motion, but Clapham Park was agitated, 
and Tooting was in excitement, for it had 
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been arranged that the day, weather per- 
mitting, should be opened by the three 
corps marching through the three dis- 
tricts, as though they were beating the 
bounds, with the united band at their 
head. For a very considerable time this 
matter was one of no little difficulty, be- 
cause as the separate band of each corps 
was not perfect in its musical arrange- 
ments, and as each band could only per- 
form particular tunes, it required not a 
little skill to form the three into one 
band, especially as there happened to be 
a run upon the same instruments in each 
ed Cornets and trombones appeared 
to be a musical weakness with both the 
Clapham Parkers and the Tootingites. 
The Clapham Parkers had two trombones 
and a cornet, and the Tootingites had 
two cornets and a trombone, with a broad 
background of big drum for each band. 
When, therefore, the association of the 
three bands was effected, it was found 
that nothing short of some superior musi- 
cal genius could succeed in rendering 
harmoniously effective such a peculiarly- 
assorted combination. As, however, all 
history has shown that great occasions 
produce the required great men, so did 
the great occasion of the great ftte at 
Ganges Hall produce the man capable of 
organizing the rather heterogeneous ele- 
ments of the associated bands of the 
volunteer corps of Streatham, Clapham 
Park, and Tooting. ‘That genius was 
discovered in the organist of one of the 
churches in the district—a professor who, 
it seemed, was equally at. home with the 
ophicleide as with the organ or the cor- 
nopean—a man with a large experience 
in the organization of a parochial chorus. 
The moment it was known that his 
services could be obtained, they were 
secured, and under the promise of liberal 
remuneration, he for the time neglected 
his parochial organ for the advancement of 
the harmony of the triad band that was 
to make the welkin ring round Ganges 
Hall, as the senior trombone of Clapham 
Park expressed it at one of the meetings 
of the three corps. And the previously 
obscure organist was found to be equal 
to the occasion—albeit he had before 
him, as he himself expressed it, a tough 
job to do. There were difficulties, indeed, 
which he found himself wholly unable to 
surmount; the chief probably being the 
uncontrollable tendency of each band to 
glide, as it were, into the tune it was 
most accustomed to, and the stolid ob- 
stinacy of two or three of the cornopeans, 
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which seemed to have strong in 
jections to particular notes, tia peter 
steadily refused to emit them, but subst) 
tuted others which the players upon them 
never intended. By a master-stroke of 
genius, however, the organist hit upon a 
or to partially obviate these objections 
y requiring the three big drums to play 
with all their might and main, incessantly 
during the marches of the amaleamated 
corps. The plan succeeded adinirab] 
for it rendered each rebellious core § 
piston powerless for evil effect by drown. 
ing its false notes, which of course were 
screechy and weak, and by throwing a 
volume of martial sounds booming over 
the whole. And so the march of the 
amalgamated corps of Streatham, Clap. 
ham Park, and Tooting through those 
umbrageous districts was quite a suc- 
cess, almost amounting to a progress of 
triumph, and it succeeded im startling the 
inhabitants wherever it went. By the 
time it had beaten the bounds of the three 
parishes and had arrived upon Streatham 
Common, preparatory to marching upon 
Ganges Hall, it was, to use the expression 
of the commanding-officer, Mr. Robert 
Smugeglefuss, “rather blown,” and needed 
to rest upon its arms for a short time. 
This necessary halt upon the common 
having been made, the united corps was 
after a short interval summoned to form 
again, to march to Ganges Hall; and 4 
this time the route thereto was lined wit 
an excited throng, consisting of the entire 
of the nursery population of the neigh- 
bourhood, and their appointed guardians, 
appropriately bonneted and ribanded for 
the occasion; the whole of the female 
residents of the district below the rank of 
householder ; nearly all the labourers of 
the locality ; with the usual admixture in 
such localities of stable-boys, coachmen, 
grooms, and helpers ; the whole sprinkled 
quite freely with people whose curiosity 
had brought them from as far as Brixton, 
Stockwell, and even the City itself. The 
wnited corps, therefore, marched from 
Streatham Common to Ganges 
under the most inspiriting auspices, for 
the bells of the picturesque old chu 
rang out merrily in combination with = 
martial sounds of the cornopeans, the 
trombones, and the three big drums. 
When the head of the column was S! 
from the windows of Ganges Hall, 3 pre 
concerted salute was fired from three 
carronades and a couple of small brass 
cannon, which Mr. Splutterbug had ef 
cially borrowed for the o¢casion; su@ © 
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was amidst the irregular boom of this 
discharge—for the guns did not all go off 
together—that the band at the head of 
the column reached the outer gates of 
Ganges Hall. At this point there was 
some slight confusion in connexion with 
the big drums. The cornopeans and the 
trombones managed very well to pass 
through the gates as they had marched, 
because they could compress themselves, 
as it were, in order to effect the passage 
of the gates four abreast. This, however, 
the big drums could not do, and, with 
that national ardour which is a kind of 
instinct with the suburban volunteer, 
they impetuously attempted to follow the 
lead of their comrades with brass, and 
charged the gate as they had marched, 
three abreast, The consequence was, 
that the three big drums became jammed 
between the portals, and for the time, of 
course, their efforts in the performance 
of ther duty were paralysed. The pre- 
seuce of mind and person of the organist, 
however, promptly extricated the drums, 
and the march was continued up the 
avenue to the great lawn, where the pre- 
parations that had been made came full 
upon the view of the united corps, who 
were intensely gratified by the sight, and 
cheered thereat so heartily that for a 
moment they drowned the volume of 
sound that came from the big drums. To 
the right of the hall, looking south, a 
most graceful pavilion had been erected, 
covered with crimson cloth, and with 
steps stretching the whole length of the 
structure, leading down to the lawn. In 
the centre was a raised chair of state for 
the Indian nabob, and placed on both 
sides were seats for the most distinguished 
of the expected guests, it being under- 
stood that those of lesser note would sit 
upon the crimson-covered steps—thus 
forming a picture, it was anticipated, 
that would strike all present, not. less by 
its splendour than by its elegance. 
Indeed, the worthy sheriff had engaged 
the services of some eminent photo- 
graphers, in order to preserve the scene. 
Every tree, both large and small, in the 
extensive grounds attached to Ganges 
Hall had been decorated with flags of all 
sorts and sizes, colours and nationalities, 
aud over the roof of the mansion was 
flying a gigantic standard which had been 
manufactured for the occasion, and which 
was of original design, being a combina- 
tion of the national arms and the union- 
jack, surrounding a brilliant representa- 
tion of the star of India, which occupied 
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the centre; the whole having the appear- 
ance of a costly Indian shawl, rather than 
a flag. 

Down at the further extremity of the 
ground, under the great elm-trees, had 
been ranged large butts of strong ales 
and double-stout, with tables of sub- 
stantials in between for the delectation of 
the united corps of Streatham, Clapham 
Park, and Tooting, as it was intended 
that the fete should combine the rough- 
ness and substantiality of camp-life with 
the lightness and elegance of a fashion- 
able assembly. Indeed, the arrangement 
under the elms was found to be some- 
what of a necessity, as the accommoda- 
tion of the members of the united corps, 
with all their accoutrements, and after 
the fatigues of the review, would have 
seriously embarrassed the arrangements 
for the banquet inside the house. The 
united corps could not sit down at the 
banquet table, that of course was out of 
the question, and so there was only one 
of twocourses to be adopted—the al-/resco 
arrangement under the elms, or a huddled 
and inconvenient preparation in the stable- 
yard and coach-house: there was scarcely 
any need of consideration between the 
two plans. 

As soon as the triad corps entered that 
part of the extensive lawn in front of the 
elms, and observed the substantial and at 
the same time quite romantic preparations 
that had been made for them, the trom- 
bones, the cornopeans, and the drums be- 
came fired with such enthusiasm, that 
with valiant effort they attempted, as 
with one blow, to strike up the air of the 
“Roast Beef of Old England,” in the 
accomplishment of which the three drums 
were the most successful. As the corps 
had arrived before—indeed, some hour 
and a half before—the anticipated arrival 
of the guests, they very judiciously— 
being instigated thereto by their eoin- 
manding-oflicer—fortified themselves for 
the duties they had to perform by a pre- 
paratory attack upon the viands and 
the barrels, which were served by some 
stalwart men hired specially from the 
City, and attired in white aprons, red 
jackets and caps, and indeed made up as 
closely as possible after the traditionary 

attern of the carvers at the banquets a! 
Guildhall in the days of England’s ancient 
history. : 

They were still in the performance 0! 
this necessary duty, when the guests o! 
the day began to arrive. The first arrivals 
were from the neighbourhoods of Streat- 
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ham, Clapham, and Tooting, and a very 
gay and brilliant party undoubtedly they 
comprised. The friends aud families of 
ihe three corps seemed all to have been 
actuated by a desire to outvie each other 
in the way of appearance, and there could 
not have been more critical scrutiny 
amongst the young ladies if they had 
been at church instead of a review. 

As the guests arrived they were re- 
ceived by Sir Robert Smugglefuss and 
Lady Smugglefuss on the steps at the 
entrance to the mansion. ‘The sheriff 
was a picture of grandeur itsclf on the 
occasion, for he was attired in his civic 
robes of office and adorned with all the 
insignia thereof. Nor was his lady less 
gorgeous in appearance, for she wore a 
purple velvet dress, the extent of the 
skirt of which good Queen Bess herself 
might have envied if she could have seen 
it, and on her head she wore a tiara of 
costly gems, which sparkled dazzlingly in 
the sun. As the guests presented them- 
selves to the worshipful host and hostess 
on the steps in front of Ganges Hall, they 
were received with bland dignity—the 
worthy couple did it remarkably well—and 
they were conducted to the seats appro- 
priated for them in the pavilion, the chairs 


on a Jevel with the dais of honour being 


all ticketed with the names of those 
who were to occupy them; it was under- 
stood that those whose names were not 
so ticketed were to take their seats and 
places anywhere they pleased on the steps, 
9 so everybody was judiciously provided 
or. 

It had been arranged at the Mansion 
House in the City that the splendid guests 
of the day should accompany the Lord 
Mayor in his carriage to Ganges Hall, 
just one hour after the time fixed in the 
general invitation; so that when the 
nabob should arrive the whole of the 
invited guests should be present in the 
pavilion to receive him. At the appointed 
time the whole of the pavilion was occu- 
pied with the éite of a three-mile radius 
of Ganges Hall, with the exception of the 
chair of state for the nabob, the chair of 
state for the Lord Mayor, two smaller 
chairs of state to the left of the one for 
the Lord Mayor, and one elegant little 
chair of velvet to the left of the chair for 
the nabob, and close to it. 

This state of things having been ob- 
served by the sheriff, a preconcerted signal 
was given, and immediately was heard the 
blast of a cornopean and the prolonged 
boom of a big drum, which appeared to 
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proceed from behind a huge arbor vite, 
At the sound of this Signal the united 
corps sprang to their arms, and began to 
form. They were speedily ranged in two 
lines, and the word was given to march 
to the avenue—the grand avenue, leading 
from the high-road to the hall. Here 
they were ranged on each side as a ruard 
of honour to receive the nabob and the 
Lord Mayor, the band being placed at 
the top of the avenue to greet the august 
guests with a burst of martial music, 
They had scarcely settled into this pre- 
paration, when the announcement was 
conveyed along the line that.the Lord 
Mayor’s carriage was in sight, and there 
was a palpable flutter of agitation observ: 
able all through the pavilion. In another 
minute or so the Lord Mayor’s carriage 
was at the outer gate, and a cheer from 
the united corps announced that it was 
passing into the avenue. 

It was at this point that the band 
should have received the Lord Mayor and 
the nabob with the inspiriting strain of 
“See, the conquering Hero comes,” but 
by some unaccountable misapprehension 
the members of the band were under the 
impression that the Lord Mayor was to 
precede the nabob, and not accompany 
him. How this misapprehension arose 
has never to this day been satisfactonily 
accounted for, but it led to what at the 
time seemed a very inappropriate recep- 
tion. It so happened that the band had 
practised with the air of ‘See, the con- 
quering Hero comes,” another which was 
intended to be their retraite. Wher, 
therefore, the intimation was conveyed to 
them that the Lord Mayor’s carriage was 
coming, and that they were to receive it 
with the necessary music, and not bemg 
aware that the nabob was in the carriage 
with the Lord Mayor, but believing that 
he was yet to arrive, they struck up the 
other tune which they had practised 
most, and that happened to be the ope- 
ratic melody of “Sich a getting up = 
and playing on the fiddle,” which was, 0 
course, singularly inappropriate, a 
struck horror to the soul of the sheriff as 
he heard it. Fortunately, however, 
big drums were in full vigour alter wid 
successful assaults upon the butts at . 
end of the grounds under the elms, am . 
the effect was not so striking, perhaps, 
it otherwise would have been. F 

Amidst the crash of the trombones a 
cornopeans, the booming of the big ood 
the inspiriting cheers of all we ee 
the waving of handkerchiefs, scar's, 
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juets, and hats in the pavilion, the Lord 
Mavor’s carriage dashed up to the en- 
trance of Ganges Hall, and as the nabob 
and the Lord and Lady Mayoress alighted, 
they were most graciously received by Sir 
Robert and Lady Smugglefuss, who con- 
ducted their grand guests to the seats 
under the pavilion, and then took their 
own. 

The nabob was attired, if possible, with 
more splendour than that in which he 
was enveloped at the banquet at the 
Mansion House, and a thrill of excited 
wonder ran through that gay assembly as 
he took his seat in his chair of state. As 
Mr. Robert Smugglefuss, at the head of 
his regiment, whispered to the senior big 
dram, who was near him, he looked like 
a regular royal swell. 

The young nabob could scarcely fail to 
be gratified by the reception that was 
given to him, and he was evidently equally 
gratified by the scene around him, upon 
which he gazed with manifest pleasure. 
And here at this moment an incident 
occurred, which, if it had been pre-ar- 
ranged, and rehearsed, and studied with 
aview to effect, could not have been more 
romantic and picturesque even in a scene 
of a glittering opera on the lyric stage. 
As soon as the nabob and the Lord Mayor 
had taken their seats, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle 
was observed descending the steps of the 
mansion, leading by the hand Mary 
Smugglefuss, attired in a light and ele- 
gant costume, with a flowing lace veil 
depending from the back of her head, and 
covering the whole of the great volume 
of that grand adornment of the female 
figure which is both the most modern 
and one of the most ancient fashions. 
Like a very obese duenna richly dight, 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle led Mary, in all her 
blushing beauty (some of the young ladies 
present said she looked like a bride) to 
the front of the pavilion, and silently 
presented her to the nabob, who, as 
though struck with the romantic situa- 
tion, rose majestically to his feet, and by 
expressive action showed the rapture he 
felt at seeing the gracefully bending 
beauty before him, and then with sudden 
impulse he descended the steps of the 
pavilion, and led the timid girl gracefully 
to that elegant chair that was immediately 
on his left. The effect of the incident 
was most charming in the eyes of every- 
hody in that goodly company. 

No, not everybody. From one corner 
of that gay pavilion a pair of eyes are 
gazing upon the scene, and as they do so 
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they flash with passion. . Is it anger, in- 
dignation, disappointment, disgust? | 
know not; it may be a combination of 
them all. I only know that the owner of 
those eyes so flashing, as he gazes upon 
the scene that is being enacted betwee: 
the nabob and Mary Smugglefuss, strikes 
his breast with his open right hand, and 
scems to clutch at something—something 
that he plucks away and casts at his fect, 
and tramples on almost savagely. But in 
all that gay crowd, that glittering throng, 
his bearing is unobserved, save only by 
one ; for Georgina, who is almost hidden 
in the far corner, is gazing upon him 
with eager eyes, but he does not know 
it. 

The clarion sounds again—that is, 
the clarion would have sounded if there 
had been one present, but there wasn’t, 
and so the cornopean that had previously 
performed the service blew a clarion 


-blast; yes, that is it, cornopeans can blow 


clarion blasts I suppose—blew a clarion 
blast as the signal for the commencemen 

of the review, which is the occasion 
of that brilliant day’s féte. Quick and 
soldier-like to the word of command the 
combined corps form into double line, 
and with Robert Smugglefuss at tlie: 

head, march in slow time past tlie pavilion 
amidst the audible plaudits of the beau- 
ties who have assembled in their gayest 
attire there to view them. 

And right well they go through their 
evolutions. They show themselves worthy 
scions of a nation that is proud to own 
them; for our brave volunteers are indeed 
an honour to us all and the land that | 
produced them. ‘The combined corps en- 
tered with hearty spirit into the display 
they were making—they forgot their 
little feuds and jealousies, they felt them- 
selves animated by that spirit which has 
carried England to the enjoyment of her 
present greatness. The stuil, the sterling 
stuff, was there, although the occasion 
was but an empty tinsel show, got up to 
flatter empty vanity and glorify a narrow 
mind. 

The bearing of those voluntcers 
right martial, and worthy of that amateu 
army which in the hour of need woulc be 
a stalwart prop. They one and all bore 
themselves well—all save young Grog- 
bulb, who may be said to have led the 
onslaught upon the beer-butts, and \ 
from that moment became a missing Man, 
He was subsequently found in a helpless 
state, lying against one of the elms, and 
labouring under the delusion that he wa 
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presiding at a feast where every guest 
was as drunk as himself. 

The review over, the brilliant company 
promenaded the grounds preparatory to 
the enjoyment of a light but most elegant 
luncheon, or rather, déjeuner a la four- 
chette. And Mary accompanies the nabob 
to the conservatory, and through it, and 
presently they find themselves almost 
alone in a distant part of the grounds. 
The nabob is evidently an impressionable 
being, and he is charmed with the society 
of Mary, who, as she leans upon his arm, 
is again in the glorious region of the 
ideal, where fancy lifts her to the loftiest 
eminence. The nabob is one of those 


‘* Children of the sun, souls made of fire, 
With whom” 


not only is revenge virtue, but love at 
first sight a very common failing. He is 
very impulsive, too, and as he talks of 
the perfumed groves of his native land, 
the gorgeous palaces that he can call his 
own, the army of dependents who live 
upon his will, and declares that he could 
lay them at the feet of her who could 
inspire his love, why, Mary, with a greedy 


SINGED MOTHS. 


ear indeed, devours up his discourse and 
in imagination prostrates herself at the 
very feet of that bright image that her 
= <— has pictured. 
1e banquet in the evening at Gan 

Hall was for the select few; the brilliant 
many could not all be present at ‘that 
glittering board. And it is a happy gather. 
ing, too. The marked attention which the 
nabob has paid to Mary, elder daughter 
of the house of Smugglefuss, has been a 
source of satisfaction to nearly all in that 
goodly company; but they do not know 
what Sir Robert and Lady Smugglefuss 
know, what Mrs. Bulkinfuddle knows, 
what Henry Nettleford in bitter sadness 
knows, what Georgina, with mingled 
feelings, knew,—that the nabob has de- 
clared his love for Mary, and that Mary 
has sighed reciprocation. 

As he blessed his elder daughter that 
night before retiring to rest, Sir Robert 
Smugglefuss exclaimed, with quite a holy 
fervour— 

“ My dear, his wealth is estimated at 
two hun—dred—and—forty—thousand 
a-year !”? 


(To be continued.) 


ON HEARING A LARK SING. 


A-WANv’RING, wrapt in thought, one day, 


Beneath a sunny sky ; 


I heard a lark, beseeming gay, 
Sing witchingly on high. 


I gazed, I earnest gazed on high, 
But never could I see 
The bird which in the azure sky 


Sang out so merrily. 


Emblem of Christian faith thou art, 
Oh, gentle lark, 1 ween; 

Thy dulect strains do charm my heart, 
While thou art all unseen. 


And gazing up where all is fair, 
In sooth, my soul was cheered : 
When in the clear, clear azure sky, 
The lark’s gay voice I heard. 


And I shall in the future time 
‘Think often of the day, 
When by a bird to Heaven’s clime, 


My thoughts were borne away. 
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BALZAC, 


Tuis celebrated author, whose loss has 
been so recently deplored by his country, 
and who has left a name imperishable in 
European literature, was born on the 
twentieth of May, 1799, at Tours, in the 
house of the Rue de Armée d’Italie, now 
belonging to General d’Outremont.* 

“My father,’ writes Balzac, “ was 
Secretary to the Grand Council under 
Louis the Fifteenth, and transeribed the 
Decrees. The Cardinal de Rohan and 
M. de Calonne had conceived a great 
liking to him, and but for the Revolution, 
he would undoubtedly have acquired a 
large fortune.” 

Young Balzac was sent, at an early age, 
to the College of Venddme, where he com- 
menced his studies. Like all dreamers 
and poets (if a distinctionshould be made), 
he was considered by his preceptor an 
idle student, without emulation, and ap- 
plying himself only to those subjects of 
reading most congenial to his own tastes, 
and py far different to those se- 
lected for him. He was very backward 
in the ordinary scholastic exercises, but 
attached himself, with all the delight of 
an ardent imagination, to history and 
poetry. He even attempted some com- 
positions in verse, which, however, would 
scarcely bear inspection. 

“ My tutor,” writes Balzae, “ who was 
the college librarian, allowed me to take 
any books I liked, without once ascer- 
taming the nature of my choice; and I 
think he was either too ignorant, or too 
much occupied in some grave pursuit, 
for he permitted me to read during the 
time I ought to have been saying my 
lessons, while he was working his own 
brain for some purpose or other. In 
consequence of this tacit agreement be- 
tween us, I did not complain of his want 
of attention to my studies, and he over- 
looked my illicit reading and borrowing 
books ad libitum. I used to neglect my 
lessons to compose verses, which did not 
inspire a brilliant augury among my com- 
panions, who would ironically repeat, at 
every moment, a line / had considered 
rather expressive. It was the commence- 
ment of a poem on the Incas :— 





* An acacia tree, which was planted in the 
court-yard of this building on the day of his 
birth, is still preserved, and is visited with 
much curiosity by the admirers of the author of 
“La Comédie Humaine.” 





“Oh! Inca, oh! King, unfortunate and un 
happy!” 

“Twas called the poe¢; but this did 
not correct my unfortunate propensity ; 
and I was constantly writing execrable 
rhymes, despite the wise counsel of M. 
Mareschal, Director of the College, who, 
in his attempts to cure me, would relate 
the anecdote of a linnet, who, wishing to 
fly before its wings were fledged, fel! 
from the nest and was killed.+ 

“JT continued my desultory reading, 
and became the laziest, most good-for- 
nothing pupil in the school, and, I need 
not add, the.one most often punished.” 

On quitting the College of Vendome, 
Balzac ootephihel his education at the 
establishment of a M. Lepitre, at Paris, 
after which he was placed by his parents 
in the office of a notary named Passey ; 
but the serious occupation of the law 
wa§ not to his taste. He preferred Mon 
taigne to the Pandects, and the light 
literature of the day to the articles of 
the Code. He even sent some of his 
prose compositions to the newspapers, 
and devoted the time required for the 
duties of the office to arranging the plots 
for vaudevilles and dramas, in which he 
took great delight. At length, finding 
it impossible to combine the two pursuits 
of law and literature, he abandoned the 
former, and quitted the notary to ente: 
upon the hazardous profession of a public 
writer, 

“T engaged,” he observes, in his intro 
duction to the “ Lys de la Vallée,” “ in 
an unequal struggle. I combated misery 
with my pen.” . 

In 1822, Balzac had already published 


t Perhaps, happily for himself and posterity, 
Balzac, on leaving college, forsook the poetic 
muse, and never afterwards attempted to renew 
the acquaintance. The verses introduced into 
his works are from the pen of Lassailly, Theo- 
philus Gautier, and Madame de Girardin. Th 
latter was not always punctual in supplying the 
lines required, and it is related that one day 
Balzac sent a printer's boy to her residence 10! 
some verses which had been promised, but the 
messenger returned without them. Balzac was 
greatly annoyed, for the work he had in th 
press was already behindhand, and a further 
delay would be prejudicial to ifs sale. Seeing 
his trouble, the lad observed, quietly, “Why 
don’t you write a poem yourself?” “ Unhappy 
boy !” exclaimed Ralzac, with an expression 0 
distress perfectly comical, “ know you not I am 
incapable of doing it?” 
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** ies Deux Hectors,” * Le Centenaire,” 
‘Le Vicaire des Ardennes,” ‘ Charles 
Pointel,” “L’Heritiére de Berague,”’ 
“Jean Louis,” “ Le ‘Tartare, ou le Re- 
tour de l’Exile,” and “Clotilde de Lu- 
signan.” ‘hese works, although they 
were never acknowledged by their author, 
and in fact were not worthy the recog- 
nition, were devoured by the readers of 
the time. 

The care and attention of Balzac in the 
correction of his works were only equalled 
by his extraordinary rapidity of compo- 
sition. When new editions were called 
for, he not only greatly changed and im- 
proved the original text of some, but en- 
tirely re-wrote others. Thus “ Pierrette,” 
another of his productions, was only pub- 
lished after the author had corrected 
twenty-six proofs successively, It is rare 
that the man of genius is satisfied with 
the first emanations of his intellect, even 
although they may have been received 
with applause by the public. 

* lf 1 wrote four words,” said Boileau, 
**T would efface three.” ; 

Balzac often destroyed chapters ; and 
this extreme fastidiousness, of which Pope 
was another striking example, frequently 
cost him large sums of money, for his 


publishers always charged him for the 
trouble and time such revisions and ad- 


ditions entailed. These demands were 
always paid, for he was more jealous of 
his fame and popularity than desirous of 
gaining riches at the risk of losing repu- 
tation. He even allowed the proprietors 
of the “‘ Revue de Paris” fifty francs out 
of the two hundred and fifty franes he 
received for each contribution to that 
journal, for the liberty of correcting his 
compositions to the extent he pleased. 

Other works proceeded in rapid suc- 
cession from the pen of Balzac, including 
“La Derniére Fée,” “ Michel et Chris- 
time,” “L’Anonyme,” “Annette et le 
Criminel,” ‘ Wann-Chlore,” “Le Cor- 
rupteur,” &c., forming a series of at 
least thirty volumes, published under the 
assumed names of Horace de St. Aubin, 
de Veillerglé, Lord R’hooné (the anagram 
of Honoré). 

Tired, however, of these ephemeral 
productions, equally sterile to his literary 
reputation and his purse, Balzac in 1826 
associated himself with the printer Bar- 
bier at Paris, and during this partnership 
he produced the “Annales Romantiques,” 
and wrote a prefatory notice to a new 
edition of La Fontaine’s works, which 
was published by the new firm. 
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His business speculations 
proved unfavourable; and in hi 
character of author and prin 
came greatly in debt; but | 
the sterling qualities of courage, eneroy 
and untiring industry. Undaunted by the 
difficulties surrounding him, he renounced 
the printing-office, and again devoted 
himself exclusively to his literary la. 
bours. 

“cy wished to pay liabilities, immense 
for me,” he writes, “and to live honour. 
ably. L effected this with a goose-quill, 
a bottle of ink, and some reams of paper, 
in a city where no credit is given to litera- 
ture, and where not only talent is neces. 
sary, but interest also.” 

The first work in which Balzac re. 
vealed his powers of discriminating cha. 
racter, his satire and subtle wit, was the 
‘Physiologie du Mariage,” a book the 
practical utility of which may be ques- 
tioned, but written with an original and 
philosophic spirit, which has rendered it 
deservedly popular. 

During a voyage he undertook, about 
this period, in Normandy, Balzae, who 
was of an age to realize in action the 
scenes of which his imagination had 
been so prolific, heard of a lady of rank, 
living retired on her estate, and renoune- 
ing all communion with the world. She 
had, it was asserted, experienced some 
reverse in her affections ‘wuich had m- 
duced this desire for sokitude. _ 

The novelist, whose disposition was 
always ardent and inquiring, felt an ire- 
sistible desire to obtain an interview with 
this lady, who had been mentioned to 
him as equally talented and beautiful. 

Balzac was not at this time what he 
was described at a later period of his life: 
a stout, square-shouldered man, slovenly 
in his dress, with features Rabelavsun, 
large, rubicund, and jovial; but he was 
thin, and if not handsome, he had a some- 
what prepossessing appearance, and was 
scrupulously particular in his attire. 

On pretence of having a commission 
to deliver personally to the lady from & 
friend, he requested an audience, a 
although Madame de H—— senen'. 
closed her doors to all visitors, an exeep 
tion was made in his case, and he ws 
introduced into her presence. shi 

Balzac has given an account of “ 
interview in one of his works, under a 
feigned names of M. de Nueil an Ars 
Viscountess Beauseant; but mye 
say, that on perceiving the deep * met 
sorrows impressed upon the featu 
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the lovely recluse, the novelist felt 
humbled at the unworthy pretext he had 
made use of to attract her notice, and 
made a confession to that effect. The 
Countess, who had received him with 
creat courtesy and kindness, felt justly 
irritated, and ringing the bell, desired 
her servant to light the visitor down- 
stairs, avenging herself with a look of 
scorn and indignation at the intruder, 
which awoke him toa full sense of his 
degrading position, and the folly of his 
pretensions to win the heart of a lady by 
such Quixotic conduct. 

A great source of vexation to Balzac 
was the piracy of his works in Belgium, 
and which editions were extensively cir- 
culated: thus materially afiecting the 
pecuniary resources of the author. 

“If it were not for this robbery of the 
Belgian publishers, 1 should have been 
rich,” he would often repeat, with bitter 
epithets. 

One day, while passing through a 
gallery of the Palais Royal, he perceived 
one of these unlicensed copies of his latest 
work, and published by Meline, the great 
criminal among the Belgian booksellers, 
exposed for sale in a shop-window. Ina 
sudden fit of anger, he broke with a 
violent blow a pane of glass, and was 
immediately accosted by the indignant 
proprietor. 

“Sir, is it you that broke that 
window ?” 

“T do not deny it.”’ 

“And you, doubtless, know the pro- 
verb—‘ He who breaks glass oy 

“Must pay for it: that is generally 
allowed.” 

“Then, sir, do you pretend to say it 
will not be the case in this instance ?”’ 

“ Yes, unless I am compelled.” 

The owner of the shop, furious at the 
coolness of his aggressor, sent for the 
Commissaire of the district : keeping 
watchful guard, in the meanwhile, over 
Balzac, who only smiled, and waited 
patiently the arrival of the magistrate. 

A crowd of persons had gathered 
round the place, and all with one accord 
blamed the delinquent, whose motive they 
could: not divine. At length, a ery of 
satisfaction announced the arrival of the 
Commissaire. 

_ “Who has done this ?” he demanded, 
in @ severe tone, pointing to the pieces of 
glass, 

“This person,” replied the shopkeeper, 
holding Balzac, “and he declares he will 
not pay me.” 
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‘*} said I would not pay unless I was 
compelled,” returned the author. 

“It must be some wager, then,” ex- 
claimed the Commissaire, angrily, “Take 
care: for if you have been mocking me, 
[ will soon let. you know I am not to be 
so treated with impunity,” 

Balzac smiled, paid the six franes de- 
manded for the broken pane, and then 
addressed the Commissaire :-— 

“Tf I had not absolutely required your 
presence, this matter would have been 
settled without your interference; or 
rather, I should not have broken the 
window; for it was not occasioned by 
accident, but by the exercise of my own 
free will, and with premeditation. This 
was the reason. One publisher alone in 
Paris is allowed to print this novel by 
Balzac. If you look on the cover of the 
copy exposed here for sale, you will per- 
ceive the name of Meline, of Brussels. 
The owner of the window in question, by 
selling this pirated edition, has offended 
against the law, and is amenable to the 
tribunals. ‘To prosecute him, it was ma- 
terial that I should have witnesses to the 
facet, and it was thus | took the liberty of 
requiring your presence. My name ts 
Balzac !” 

At this unexpected announcement the 
bookseller trembled and turned pale. As 
to Balzac, whilst the Commissaire was 
recording the seizure of the book, he 
walked quietly away: the people making 
a passage for him, and treating the dis- 
comlited shopkeeper to ironical expres- 
sions of sympathy. 

In the year 1832, Balzae received, one 
day, a packet, which, on being opened, wa: 
found to contain a letter, and a small cons 
of “Thomas-i-Kempis on the Imitation 
of Jesus Christ.” The communicatio: 
was from a lady, and written ina dignified 
and pleasing style, entreating the novelist! 
to accept the book, as a mark of sincere 
admiration for his remarkable talents : 
and requesting him, in case he passed at 
any time through Neufchatel, to visit the 
writer, who subscribed herself Eveline ce 
Hanska, Countess Rzewuska. | 

Soon after this incident, having occasion 
to travel near the place indicated, Balz 
called at the house, and found his un- 
known admirer, who, with her hasbanc 
eave him a cordial reception, and invited 
him to spend some time with them on 
their estate in Wierzchownia, in Poland. 
A strong intimacy commenced betwee: 
them, and M. de Hanska dying some 
vears afterwards, his widow was united 
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to Balzac. The journey he took on this 
occasion to Wierzchownia, and afterwards 
to Kiow, in Russia, proved too fatiguing 
for his frame, and laid the commencement 
of a disease, to which he fell a victim a 
few months afterwards. , 

On their return from Russia, Balzac 
and his wife established themselves at 
Paris, in a charming residence near the 
Faubourg du Roule. Besides his reputa- 
tion as an author, he had acquired cele- 
brity from the luxurious and eccentric 
manner in which his various places of 
abode were furnished. His former habi- 
tation, the Jardies, was constructed. from 
his own designs, at a cost exceeding three 
thousand pounds. It was afterwards sold 
for six hundred pounds. No architect 
being allowed to interfere in the arrange- 
meuts, the house was built in the most 
extraordinary manner, and an upholsterer 
was then summoned to prepare the fur- 
niture. The necessary articles were 
ordered for the dining-room and study, 
after which the dealer requested a list of 
those required for the sleeping-apart- 
ments. 

“The bed-rooms!”? exclaimed Balzac, 
suddenly recollecting himself, and with 
an air of vexation. ‘How are we to 
reach them? J have forgotten the stair- 
case |” 

The pavilion when finished was by no 
means creditable to the architectural taste 
of Balzac. It was surrounded by an 
enormous wooden gallery, similar to the 
stage of a penny theatre. The garden 
was scanty, and the walks, instead of 
gravel, were covered with asphalte. He 
had an impression that the cuktivation of 
pine apples would prove an excellent 
speculation. 

“The pine-apple root costs twenty 
francs, and if I planted twenty thousand 
roots,” he would say, “I should obtain 
annually four hundred thousand francs !” 

But the plantation was a failure, neither 
the climate nor soil favouring his views, 
and these important questions had been 
as little considered by Balzac as the stair- 
case at the Jardies. 

One of his absorbing fancies was to 
become rich, and he always imagined his 
fortune would be made in a few months, 
for his calculations were always by mil- 
lions. yp iy 

H{e once borrowed from a friend a sum 
so trifling in amount, that the lender 
expressed his astonishment and regret 
that he should be obliged to have recourse 
to any one for such a miserable favour. 
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It appeared to him Strange th 


greatest writer of his time should t Re 


he un. 


able to save for his old age a sufficienc 
ous trades. 


which most frugal and industri 
men were enabled to do. 
i NEA, interrupting his friend, 9h. 

a | am not so much to be pitied as 
you imagine. I am on the point of be. 
coming enormously rich, and have merely 
to stretch my hand and grasp a fortune.” 

The person thus addressed expressed 
his astonishment. 

“ You seem surprised,” continued Bal. 
zac, seriously; “I shall not have any 
difficulty, however, in convincing you 
that I have already created something like 
five thousand characters in my “Comé. 
die Humaine,” and I have still more thay 
nine thousand to send into the world, 
Now, if these bring me twenty franes 
each (and this calculation is. small), I 
shall have two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand francs. After this you will ad. 
mit that I am not a ruined man.” 

Another time, Balzac obtained by aeci- 
dent aring which he pretended was worth 
all the treasures of Golconda, He affirmed 
that Humboldt had ascertained it to have 
belonged formerly to Ali-Ben-Abou-Taleb, 
the cousin of Mahomet, regarded as a 
martyr by the Turks, who visited. his 
tomb from the remote parts of the Mus- 
sulman empire. 

A voyage to Persia was all that was 
required, according to the fortunate pos- 
sessor of this relic, to return loaded with 
jewels and gold; for every Turk would 

e desirous of purchasing such a talis: 
man. But this journey was never under- 
taken, and the ring of Ali was cast aside 
and forgotten by Balzac. 3 

Far from concealing this desire to be- 
come rich, he openly avowed it, and wrote 
thus, in an article published in the “ Re- 
vue Parisienne :”— 

‘“‘T am described alternately as a nabob, 
or in destitute circumstances. The ut 
is, L have always been poor, and a 
cannot help wishing to acquire W th by 
the same noble means to which Bor 
owes his fortune.” 

The charge of avarice alleged — 
him was, however, without the sli oi 
foundation, for no man ever. lived. W 
regarded money, once in his agrees 
with less care, or who expended. if ies 

reater indifference or want of eal 

f he had been opulent every a4 kts 
have reaped the advantage before en 
He was once displaying 40 4 rien" 
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superb carved vase, which stood in the 
dining-room of his house in the Kue Cas- 
sini,* and he observed at the same time— 

“When I am rich I will keep open 
house twice a week, and all the artists 
and literary men of Paris shall be invited. 
This vase shall be filled with gold pieces, 
and those who may wish to borrow from 
me shall take what they please, without 
having the pain of exposing beforehand 
their distress, which is always humiliating. 
As none but themselves will know of this 
loan, they will not feel ashamed to accept 
it as a gift, for it shall be quite understood 
that I give, and never lend.” 

Another anecdote may be added as a 
further proof of his generosity. 

He had invited a few friends to dine 
with him, and before sitting down to 
table, they strolled about to examine the 
curiosities of the Jardies, where he then 
resided. Charles Nodier, one of the 
euests, observed a small Elzevir, which 
immediately attracted his attention, and 
called forth strong expressions of admira- 
tion for its beauty and extreme rarity. 

When the dessert was placed on the 
table, a servant brought a dish, the con- 
tents of which were carefully enveloped 
ina napkin, and this was laid opposite 
the author of “ Jean [bogar.” Every one 
tried to guess the name of the object so 
carefully preserved; Balzac, however, 
said nothing, but rubbed his hands, and 
revarded Nodier with a cunning smile, 
and he, impatiently taking off the cover, 
found before him the much-coveted 
Elzevir, with his name written on the 
first page. 

After residing at Ville d’Avray, Balzac 
had taken up his abode at Chaillot and 
Passy, at which latter place he lived like 
a recluse, giving up his whole time to 
writing. But at the Jardies he threw 
aside these solitary habits, and constantly 
received visitors. For the indulgence of 
this gratification, however, he was obliged 
to sacrifice a portion of the night to 





* This house and its contents were the 
strangest objects that could be imagined. “ One 
day,” says M. Philarete Chasles, ‘‘ we stumbled 
upon this singular spot: habitable without 
appearing so, and ornamented with white 
marble bathe. On entering, the first thing that 
attracted our attention was an empty bookcase, 
surmounted by a whole-length plaster figure of 
Napoleon, represented in the usual costume. 
On the pedestal was a piece of paper, attached 
by wafers, and upon which Balzac had written 
these words—* That which he could not achieve 
by the sword, I will accomplish with the pen. 
AioNoRE pe Banzac.” 
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study. Meeting by accident at Paris 
the poet Lassailly, whose poor and 
wretched appearance was somewhat in 
keeping with his profession, Balzac in- 
vited him to the Jardies, 

_“ We will work together,” he said to 
him, “on a piece for the theatre.” 

At five o’clock dinner was served, to 
which Lassailly, who had fasted long, did 
ample justice, and when the cloth was 
drawn, Balzac arose, and taking a candle, 
observed to the poet, “that it was bed- 
time.” The guest gazed with astonish- 
ment at his host, who conducted him in 
silence to his chamber ; but being greatly 
fatigued, he made no objection to retir- 
ing thus early, and soon fell fast asleep, 
snormg vigorously. At midnight, the 
favourite hour of promenade for hosts, 
poor Lassailly was awakened by a violent 
jerk, and starting up, perceived what he 
thought a phantom standing at his bed- 
side, clothed in white. 

It was the lord of the Jardies, who, 
enveloped in his night gear, bade him 
“‘ arise and get to work.” 

The poet now understood why he had 
been sent to bed so early the preceding 
evening, and discovered that at the 
Jardies the night was converted into day. 
Although ths somewhat deranged his 
general habits, yet, not daring to express 
his opinion to Balzac, he followed his 
host to the study, where they worked al! 
night, the poet making strong efforts to 
keep himself awake. At each fit of gap- 
ing, his entertainer would offer him a cup 
of coffee, of which he himself drank con- 
stantly, and in the making of which he 
was very particular. 

They laboured together until sixo’clock 
inthe morning, when breakfast was an- 
nounced, after which they again retired 
to rest for a short time. The feeble head 
of poor Lassailly could not support such 
fatigue, and it almost drove him mad. 

Scarcely three months after the estab- 
lishment of Balzac and his family in the 
house he had selected in the Rue For- 
tunée, at Paris, and while he was prepar- 
ing gigantic literary enterprises, and 
indulging in golden dreams of the future, 
death came swiftly upon him, scattering 
all his hopes and projects to the winds. 
He was attacked with hypertrophy of the 
heart, and the fatal result was at once 
foreseen. All succours of medical art 
were unavailing. An abscess broke out 
in the left leg, and gangrene ensued. He 
expired, after a brief interval of suffering, 
at midnight, on the 10th of August, 
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1850, in his fifty-first year, surrounded 
by his family. 

The interment took place with unusual 
ceremony, and was attended by the most 
distinguished persons in literature, the 
arts and sciences, then in Paris. A grave 
had been prepared in Pére la Chaise, be- 
tween the tombs of Casimir Delavigne 
and Charles Nodier. 

Balzac, by his last testament, consti- 
tuted his widow sole legatee of all he 
possessed at his death,* and in a special 
elause of his will he left her also the work 
by Thomas-a-Kempis, ‘‘ On the Imitation 
of Jesus Christ,” which had led to their 
first acquaintance. 

The sumptuous furniture in the man- 
sion of the Rue Fortunée was valued at 
upwards of three thousand pounds, but 
most certainly, had it been a question of 
choice, Madame de Balzac would have 
resigned ail these riches for the little book 
to which so many affecting souvenirs were 
attached. 

M. Sainte-Beuve in his recently pub- 
lished work, ‘ Causeries de Lundi,” has 
eiven, in his usual felicitous manner, the 
literary portrait of Balzac, from which 
we extract the following :— 

“As a painter of the manners of the 
day, Balzac was, perhaps, the most 
original and penetratig of all his con- 
temporaries. By a fortunate hazard he 
chose the nineteenth century for his field 
of action, and from this limit he did not 
diverge. 

“His real power as a writer requires 
to be defined. His genius was of a nature 
rich, abundant, opulent, full of imagina- 
tion, of character, and of invention. He 
possessed this capacity without, however, 
the other, which is, without doubt, the 
best, namely, that which controls and 
regulates the mind, and renders the author 
superior to the objects of his own 
creation. It may be said of Balzac, that 
he was at the mercy of his own produc- 
tions. Notthat he should have been like 
Goethe, with his serene brow always 
above the fiery cloud, but Balzac thought 
(and he has so written) that an author 
ought to trust blindly to inspiration in 
his work, and precipitate himself into the 





* The novelist had written a list of all the 
productions of his pen, and placed the docu- 
ment among his papers, where it was discovered 
after his decease. At the foot of the catalogue 
was written,— 


** To Laurent Jan, the undersigned constructor, 
“DE BALZAc.” 


BALZAC, 


region of fancy, like 
the gulf, . 

* Such allurements of gen; 
energy and brilliancy, but at the — ra 
there is great hazard and profitless a 

“ Rapid and universal as the re ntaiin 
of Balzac has been in France " say 
perhaps, been greater and less contested 
in other parts of Europe. Th ; 

bgp dag alan e details 
that could be given in support of this 
assertion might appear fabulous but 
they are, nevertheless, true. A similar 
incident is related of Balzac, that ha 
pened to Honoré d’Urfé, author of the 
famous romance of “ Astrea,” who, iy 
1624, when he was living in Piedmont 
received a letter addressed to him by 
twenty-nine princes and princesses, ani 
nineteen great lords and ladies of Ger. 
many, informing him they had adopted 
the names of the heroes and heroines of 
his romances, and had formed themselves 
into a society, called the Academy of 
True Lovers. In like manner at Venice, 
some enthusiastic admirers of Balzec 
designated themselves after the principal 
characters in his works, and almost 
enacted their parts. During a season, 
no names were heard but Restignacs, 
Duchesses of Langeais and Maufrigneuse, 
&c. In Hungary, Poland, and Russia, 
his novels have been widely circulated, 
and houses have been furnished a Ja Bal- 
zac, from the descriptions given by the 
fertile imagination of the novelist. 

“Once, when travelling in Russia 
with some friends, Balzac had occasion 
to request, as a stranger, the hospitality 
of a noble mansion, in which they were 
most kindly received. The hostess, hav- 
ing left the apartment for a few minutes, 
in quest of some refreshment, heard, on 
her return, the friends of the popular 
author address him by name. Entertam- 
ing great admiration for his works, she 
was so surprised and overjoyed to find 
the writer himself under her roof, that 
she let the dish she was carrying fall to 
the ground, and it was broken to pieces. 

“Europe, entire, was to Balzac likes 
park, in which he had only to show him- 
self to find everywhere friends, admirers, 
and the most sumptuous and ready hos- 
pitality. j 

“ He was a friend to all the artists of 
his time, and had a strong poor for 
works of art, paintings, sculpture, al 
cient furniture, &c. When he had leisure: 
(and he often found time to amuse him- 
self, usually devoting his days to pleasure, 
and consecrating the night to toil), he 
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would wander about Paris, in search of 
what he called rich morsels, and he knew 
well all the curiosity shops in Europe. 
“We should not expect too much 
from human nature, and since death has 
closed the career of Balzac, let us grate- 
fully accept the rich literary inheritance 
he has left. ‘The author of “Kugenie 
Grandet” will survive through time, and 
the father, or, I should rather say, the 
lover of Madame de Vieumenil and 
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Madanie de Beauseant will retain his 
position in the most select circles. 

‘* Those who seek the gaiety and cheer- 
fulness, the frank and satirical charm 
of Rabelais, will appreciate the illustrious 
Gaudissart, the excellent Birotteau, and 
all their race, the intellectual progeny 
of Balzac. There is nourishment for all 
tastes, for he had the most prolific and 
inventive imagination of all the French 
writers of the present day.” 


HOUSE-HUNTING. 


* CHarbey !” 

The voice was soft and coaxing as tlie 
twitter of a bird in May-rose thickets. 

“Tt’s almost the Ist of May, Charley. 
If you only zoudd look up a house some- 
where! You know this is sold, and I’m 
sure I don’t know what we’re going to 
do, unless youll be the dearest and dar- 
lingest of brothers, and-——” 

Charles Rayner contracted his brows, 
and rumpled his brown locks in a sort of 
bewildered despair. 

“Mary!” said he, “Td rather charge 
on set bayonets any time than go house- 
hunting! I don’t know anything about 
it, and what’s more, [ don’t want to! 
There’s no use teasing me! I wont!” 

But what is man’s resolve weighed in 
the balance with woman’s will? Mary 
Hooper pulled out a little laced pocket- 
handkerchief and began to ery, and all the 
gigantic barricade of Lieutenant Rayner’s 
determination crashed down, undermined 
by that tiny sparkling tide of tears! Mary 
got her own way, as she had known before- 
hand she should, and Charley Rayner sal- 
lied forth in the blue brightness of the 
Apri! day with a list of “ eligible resi- 
dences” in his breast pocket, and a con- 
fused mass of directions fermenting in 
his distracted brain ! 

“Halt!” quoth Charley to himself, 
“No. 8S——* To Let.’ This is one ot 
the fellows on the list! Now, Charley 
Rayner, charge !” 

The tinkling summons of the door- 
bell was answered by an ancient-looking 
matron in curl-papers and a faded shawl. 

“T believe this house is to let ?” 

“Yes, it is,’ said the dame, curiously 
eyeing her interlocutor from head to 


foot. ‘Want to hire it? Calculate t> 
keep boarders? How big a family you 
got ?” : 

Rayner coloured to the roots of his 
hair, even while he could not help 
laughing. 

“There is some misapprehension,” he 
said, quietly. “I am not a _ married 
man.” 

“Then what are you taking up folks’ 
time lookin’ at their houses for ?” snarled 
the acidulated matron. ‘“ 7 know what 
you're after—you’re a hall thief! Get 
along—quick—with your shoulder-straps 
and your airs and graces, or [’ll call the 
police! Imposin’ on a lone woman this 
way !” 

And before Charles Rayner could open 
his mouth to remonstrate, the hall door 
was slammed in his face. What a situa 
tion for a dashing young cavalry officer ! 
To be mistaken for a “hall thief,” and 
ignoiiniously turned out of doors by an 
old woman in curl-papers ! 

* Confound it all!” ejaculated Charley, 
the brief sentence exploding from his 
wrath as a champagne cork flies upward 
from an elfervescing bottle. “ 1 wont be 
made a foolof any more. I'll gostraight 
home and tell Mary to hunt her own 
houses !” 

But then he remembered the babies in 
the nursery, and Mary’s diamond-bright 
tears, and mentally resolved to make one 
more trial at least! 

“No. 16! This House to let! Hya- 
cinths in the windows and blue silk 
curtains!” he commented to himself. 
“ Looks nice, any way! Well, a fellow 
can but try, so here goes!” 

And he gave the bella spasmodic pull, 
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bracing himself, a /a iced shower-bath, 
for the consequences. 

“May I be allowed to look at this 
house?” 

‘Walk in, sir—I’ll spake to the mis- 
thress !’’ 

What a bright little room it was into 
which the serving-maid ushered Lieu- 
tenant Rayner! The windows glowin 
with chimes of hyacinth bells, white an 
biue—the canary warbling in the full tide 
of April sunshine, which broke around 
his cage and scattered itself in bright 
billows over the moss-green carpet—the 
fire high-heaped in the cozy grate, and a 
young lady, with brown eyes and curls, 
just threaded with golden gleams, sitting 
at work among the flowers. 
ine Take a seat, sir,” said the young 

y- 
“Thank you,” responded the lieu- 
tenant, awkwardly twirling his fingers, 
and watching the tiny steel shaft as it 
glanced in and out of the transparent 
muslin ruffling. 

“'That’s a pretty girl,” thought Char- 
ley; “‘what long eyelashes she has, 
and——” 

Confusion to the lientenant of cavalry! 
how was he to know that the hazel eyes 
should encounter his own so suddenly ? 
He turned scarlet-—but not so red as 
the young lady. 

“I beg your pardon,” he stammered. 

“Excuse me,” said the brown-eyed lady, 
as the rosy colour died out of her cheek ; 
“but I think you must be a cavalry 
officer.” 

“Tam.” 

“In what regiment ?” 

“The —th.” 

She rose, nervously dropping her work, 
and clasping her tiny hands together. 

“Is it possible? Then, perhaps, you 
know Allan Carver ?” | 

“ Perfectly—a tall, handsome man with 
dark eyes, is he not? He was a private 
in my company, and——” 

“And was wounded at Fredericks- 
burg ?” 

“You are right.” se 

“Oh, Allan, Allan!” murmured the 
girl, with quivering lips. ‘ And can you 
tell me where he is now ?” 

‘In hospital, I believe. I could easily 
ascertain.” 

“Oh! if you could,” she faltered. “‘ We 
have been in such wretched uncertainty, 
not knowing whether he was alive or 
dead. We have written again and again, 
bat in vain.” 
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Private Carver had b 
vourite with Lieutenant Rive a fa. 
this moment he was beginni Py : 
decidedly vindictive toward hie v 
business had he inspiring such an interes 
in the breast of this brown-orbed beaut 
Why couldn’t he have died peaceabl th 

V, 1 e 
man A one poe io he? 

“Tf you could tell us how to ‘obtai 
— ?” added the damsel, oy 
_ Charley began to hate Private Carye: 
in the depths of his soul; but he ap. 
swered— 

“T will try, certainly; and ijf— 

He paused abruptly, for the door had 
swung open on noiseless hinges, and q 
sweet-faced old lady, in fluttering white 
cap ribbons, stood before him. 
ye believe you wished to see the house, 
sir 

“Mamma,” interrupted the’ younger 
lady, “this gentleman is a lieutenattt in 
Allan’s company—he knows Allan.” | 

“And he wishes he had never set eyes 
on the miscreant,” commented Chazley, 
internally. ‘Allan, indeed! Now, | 
wonder if they’re engaged.” 

The old lady’s face lighted up, and she 
began a torrent of eager interrogatories. 

“Oh, sir, if you knew the relief it is to 
hear from my son,” she concluded. 

“Your soz!” echoed Charley. “Then 
Private Carver is your brother?’ he 
added, turning to the brown-eyed fany. 

“ Yes—didn’t I mention it?” 

“Private Carver’s the finest fellow m 
the regiment !” ejaculated Charley, fling- 
ing his cap into the air. ‘ I beg your par- 
don, ma’ain, but I think the house will 
suit.” or age, 
Will you not look at it, sir?” said 
the old lady, in accents of grave surprise. 

“Oh, certainly— certainly,” stamm 
the officer, ‘with a dim remembrance of 
his sister’s directions as he stambl 
down the kitchen stairs. ‘I hope the 
range don’t leak, and my sister was very 
particular about chandeliers beimg mt 
cluded in the sub-cellar !” 

“ Sir ?” said the old lady. - 

“T—T'm afraid I’m talking sad now 
sense,” apologized Charley; “but. you 
see I’m thinking what a brave fellow *”- 
vate Carver was.” sanea 

They went up again—the. old h ay 
ascending matter-of-fact stairs, 7 
Charley Rayner walking on an ‘ 
sphere of cloud and ¢ouleur de rose. +h: 

What absurd questions he asked Wi ; 
out so much as waiting to hear 
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answers. How anxious he was to know 
whether the skylight “ baked well!” and 
if the neighbourhood was frescoed, and 
the parlour ceilings agreeable; whether 
the wine-cellars were “gilded,” and if 
the door-knobs could be papered and 
painted! And finally he returned to the 
room where the hyacinths were, to say— 

“Tt’s all right—we’'ll take the house, 
Miss Carver. And——~” 

“ Weil, sir?” 

“ As I’m going on to Washington next 
week, I shall make it my business to find 
out Private Carver. I will call to-mor- 
row, if quite agreeable to you, to receive 
a you may wish to charge me 
with.” 

The rosy cheeks were stained a deeper 
red—the hazel eyes became softly lumi- 
nous. 

“Thank you—you are very kind.” 

How Charley ever stumbled out of the 
door was a life-long problem to him; but 
the next thing he was conscious of, a 
surly individual in the street was request- 
ing him, in no very courteous terms, “ to 
keep his own side of the street, and not 
run over a fellow outright.” 

“Well, Charley, what luck?” de- 
manded little Mrs. Hooper, as she came 
out of the nursery with a plump baby in 
her arms, and a dimpled. two-year-old 
clinging to her skirts. 

“Luck! the best in the world. I’ve 
engaged a splendid house !” 

“Have you? Where? Three storeys 
high or four? Is it a high stoop, or an 
English basement ?” ) 

“I don’t remember; but—— 

“What is the rent ?” 

“By Jove!” ejaculated Lieutenant 
Rayner, growing uncomfortably hot, “I 
never thought to ask.” 


“Stationary tubs, of course, and a 
laundry ?” wath = 
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“ Laundry—laundry !—T didn’t notice. 
I know there were some stairs, and a 
room with flowers in it!” 

Mrs. Hooper elevated her eyebrows 
despairingly. 

“T can go back and inquire!” said 
Charley, with cheerful alacrity. 

And he did; but when he reported him- 
self the second time, Mrs. Hooper gained 
very little substantial information on the 
subject. 

We do not venture to chronicle the 
number of errands Charley invented to 
“ House to Let” during the solitary week 
of leisure that remained to him. We only 
know that Private Carver, slowly recover- 
ing from tedious fevers in the hospital, 
was considerably astonished at the ex- 
ceeding attentions lavished on him by 
Lieutenant Rayner, 

It was not long before the young oflicer 
obtained another brief furlough, and came 
home express just as the May violets 
were dying under the crimson eclipse of 
June roses. 

“Don’t torture me any longer, Amy ! 
I tell you [love you better than all the 
world—better than my own life! Don’t 
be cruel, dearest. Say yes or no!” 

Sweet and soft the monosyllable came 
—so low you could not have heard it 
amidst the warble of the canary bird and 
the rustle of the rose vines on the sunset 
piazza. But Charles Rayner would have 
caught the silver accents through all the 
crash of armies and the thunder of innu- 
merable artillery ! 

* My love!—my darling!—my precious 
prize !” 

Won for ever! But who would have 
imagined that Lieutenant Rayner of the 
—th Cavalry could have garnered so much 
happiness from the very unromantic and 
real business of House-Hunting ? 


LOVE PHILTERS AND POTIONS. 


Ir will seareely be credited, but to this 
very day the superstitious belief in the 
power that certain medicinal substances 
possess of causing a sympathetic fond- 
ness, still obtains, even amongst classes 
of the community whose education one 
would imagine ought to have rendered 
such an absurdity revolting. In Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, the influence of love 


powders and aphrodisiac drugs is univer: 
sally confided in. 

The ancients thought that there 
existed, not only various charms to 
kindle love, but also to check fond 
desires. The latter influence they con- 
sidered as malefices, vulgarly called in 
more modern times, “pomt tying. 
Plato, in his Republic, warns husbands 
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to be on their guard lest their domestic 
on might be disturbed by these dia- 
lical practices. Lovers, separated from 
each other hy these nefarious enchant- 
ments, were said to be tied down. No 
power could release one from these bonds. 
When Faustina, the gay bride of Mare 
Antonius, was rapturously enamoured 
with an histrionic favourite, she was onl 


-eured of her folly by a potion in whic 


some of the comedian’s blood had been 
introduced. Petrarch relates of Char- 
lemague, that this monarch was so fondly 
attached to a fair Jady, that after her 
death he carried about her embalmed 
body in a superb coffin, until a venerable 
and learned bishop, who very wisely 
thought that a living beauty was pre- 
ferable to the remains of a departed one, 
rebuked his sovereign for his irreligious 
and unnatural propensities, and revealed 
to him the important secret of his love 
arising from a charm that lay under the 
dead woman’s tongue. Whereupon the 
bishop went tothe corpse, and drew from 
it a ring, which the emperor had scarcely 
looked upon when he abhorred the former 
object of his attachment, and felt such 
an extraordinary fancy for the bishop 
that he could not dispense with his pre- 
sence for a single moment, until the good 
prelate was so annoyed with royal favour 
that he cast the ring into a lake. From 
that moment Charlemagne (his historian 
continues) ‘‘ neglected all public business, 
and went to live in the middle of a fen 
in the vicinity of Aix, where he built a 
temple, near which he was finally buried.”’ 

St. Jerome, in the Life of Hilarius, 
mentions a young man who so bephil- 
tered a maiden that she fell desperately 
in love with him; and Sigismundus 
Schereczius, in his chapter De Hirco 
Nocturno, affirms that “women, by the 
help of these witches, the devil’s kitchen- 
maids, have their lovers brought to them 
and carried back again, by a phantom 
flying in the air in the likeness of a goat.” 
“‘? have heard,’ he adds, “divers con- 
fess that they have been so carried on a 
goat’s back to their sweethearts many 
miles in a night.” These wonderful 
pm were made of strange ingredients, 
or amongst them we find a man’s blood 
chemically prepared, mandrake roots, 
dead men’s clothes, candles, a certain 
hair in a wolf’s tail, a swallow’s heart, 
dust. of a dove’s heart, tongues of vipers, 
brains of a jackass, pebbles found in an 
eagle’s nest. Cleghorn, in his History of 
Minorca, tells us that water in which a 
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hedgehog has been allowed: to ran into 
corruption, was supposed to be 

of similar exciting powers; and a il. 
verized bit of a caul, scrapings of tails 
and chopped hair, are to this hourdeemes 
equally effectual to obtain these d rer 
— mile 

otwithstanding all these iti 

it is undoubtedly am that oneal 
of food have been considered as endowed 
with aphrodisiac properties; fish of vari- 
ous kinds, the mollusca and testaceons 
animals more especially. Juvenal attyi. 
butes this quality to oysters, which, in 
this respect, with cockles and mus¢les 
have beeome vulgarly proverbial. ‘There 
is reason to believe that these ides 
were not altogether as absurd as the 
may appear. Fourcroy and Vanquelin 
have attributed this influence to the pre. 
sence of phosphorus, which is well known 
to be highly exciting. In the: Rast, 
various vege:able productions are con. 
sidered in the same light. 

The laws of every country have /pro- 
vided against the offence of witchcraft, 
sorcery, conjuration, and enchantment, 
We find a statute of our first James, 
making it ‘‘ felony, without benefit of the 
clergy, under the penalty of death, the 
act of all persons invoking any evil spirit, 
or consulting, covenanting with, enter- 
taining, employing, feeding, or rewarding 
any evil spirits; or taking up dead bodies 
from their graves, to be used in any 
witeheraft, sorcery, charm, or enchant- 
ment; or killing or otherwise hurting, 
any person by such infernal arts. And 
if any person should attempt by sorcery 
to discover hidden treasures, or to restore 
stolen goods, or to provoke unlawful love 
(lawful love did not come within these 
salutary provisions), he or she s 
suffer imprisonment and pillory for the 
first offence, and death for the second. 
And Blackstone observes, “ that many 
poor wretches were sacrificed thereby to 
the prejudice of their neighbours, a 
their own illusions ; not a few having, by 
some means or other, confessed the fact 


at the gallows.” 

Nothing could be more absurd, nay 
atrocious, than the means J seb 
sorted to at that period to detect wi 
craft. Sir Robert Filmer mentions two 
tests by fire: the first by —— 
house of the pretended witch; the 
by burning any animal supposed 10 
been bewitched byher, In both theseeases 
the witch would confess her malefices: ‘ 


Moreover, it was asserted thata 
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even while enduring the pangs of torture, 

could only shed ¢hree tears, and those 

from the left eye; this was considered a 
sufficient proof of guilt by the judges of 

the day! Swimming a witch was another 

lent; im this ordeal the hag was 
stripped naked, and cross-bound, the 
right thumb to the left toe, and vice versd. 

Thus prepared, she was thrown into a 

or ariver; im which, if guilty, she 
could not sink, for having by her compact 
with the Devil renounced the waters of 
baptism, the waters in return refused to 
receive her in their bosom. 

Our wise legislators maintained that 
old women were generally selected by 
the evil ones for their malicious purposes, 
and they usually appeared to them in the 
form of a man wearing a black coat or 
gown; and sometimes, especially in the 
north, with a bluish band and turned-up 
hnen cuffs: hard bargains were sometimes 
driven between the parties for the value 
of the harridan’s soul. This was also the 
case according to Kchard, in the negotia- 
tion between Oliver Cromwell and the 
Devil before the battle of Worcester. 
There were black, white, and gray witches: 
some of them fond of junketing and 
merry-makmg, and often would Satan 
play on a pipe or a cittern to make them 
dance; and not unfrequently would he 
become enamoured with their withered 
charms, when teads and horrible serpents 
were the hated progeny of this unhaliowed 
union. Sinclair tells us, in his “ Invisible 
World,” of one Mr. Barton, who was 
burnt with his wife for witcheraft, and 
who confessed, before he was tied to the 
stake, that he had intrigued with the 
Devil in the shape of a comely lady, who 
had given him 15/. for his trouble. His 
wife confessed at the same time that the 
Devil, in the shape of a poodle dog, used 
to dance before her, playiug upon the 
yore with a candle odes his tail.- The 

evil, particularly in Scotland, would 
ever and anon get up into a pulpit, and 
preach a sermon in a voice “ Aough and 
gustie,”’ 

_ Burton gives us some curious tradi- 
tions of these devilish amours, and quotes 
Philostratus’s account of one Menippus 
Lycius, a young man twenty-five years of 
agé, who, going between Cenchreas and 
Corinth, met a phantom in the shape of 
a fair gentlewoman, who, taking him by 
the hand, carried him to her bouse in the 
suburbs of Corinth; and told h.m she was 
a Pheenician by birth, and, if he would 
tarry with her he should hear her sing 
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and play, and drink such wine as never 
was drunk, and no man should molest 
him, but she being fair and lovely, would 
live and die with him. The young mav 
tarried with her awhile to his great con- 
tent, and at last married her; to whose 
wedding, amongst other guests, came 
Apollonius, who by some probable con- 
— found her out to be a serpent—a 
amia. When she saw herself discovered, 
she wept, and desired Apollonius to be 
silent ; but he would not be moved, and 
thereupon she, plate, house, and all that 
was in it, vanished in an instant. 

Florigerus also mentions the case of 
a young gentleman of Rome, “ who on his 
wedding-day went out walking with his 
bride and some friends after dinner, and 
towards the evening went to a tennis- 
court, and while he played he took off his 
ring, and placed it upon the finger of « 
brass Venus statua. The game finished, 
he went to fetch his ring, but Venus had 
bent her finger upon it and he could not 
get it off. Whereupon, loth to make his 
companions tarry, he there left it, intend- 
ing to fetch it the next day, went thence 
to supper, and so to bed. Not knowing 
how to help himself, he made his moan to 
one Palumbus, a learned magician, who 
gave him a letter, and bade him at such 
a time of the night, in such a cross- way, 
where old Saturn would pass by with his 
associates, to deliver to him the script : 
the young man, of a bold spint, accord- 
ingly did it; and when the old fiend had 
read it he called Venus to him, who was 
riding before him, and commanded her to 
deliver the ring, which forthwith she 
did,” 

Burton further quotes St. Augustine, 
Bodin, Paracelsus, and various other 
learned men, who firmly maintain that 
the Devil is particularly fond of a little 
flirtation with the ladies ; and a Bavarian 
widower, who was sadly grieving for his 
beloved wife, was visited by Old Nick, 
who had assumed the form of the de- 
parted lady, and promised to live with 
him and comfort him on the condition 
that he would leave off swearing and 
blaspheming; he vowed it, married her, 
and she brought him several children; 
till one day, in an wxorious quarrel, he 
began to swear like a Pandour, where 
upon she vanished, and never more wa 
seen. 

The preservatives against witchcraft 
were as absurd asthe fear itinspired: some 
hair, parings of nails, or any part of a 
person bewitched, were put into a stone 
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bottle, with crooked nails, then corked 
close and hung up the chimney; _ this 
expedient occasioned most horribte tor- 
tures to the witch, until the bottle was 
uncorked. Witches, moreover, cannot 
pursue their victims beyond the middle 
of a running stream, provided the fugi- 
tives had been titi ae 

Montesquieu observes that the ridicu- 
lous stories that are generally told, and 
the many impositions that have been dis- 
covered in all ages, are enough to demo- 
lish all faith in such a dubious crime, if 
the contrary evidence were not also ex- 
tremely strong. Unquestionably we have 
too many instances of criminal acts of 
superstition in which supernatural agency 
is believed; but did this philosophic 
writer mean to say that we have evidence 
of actual witchcraft and sorcery? It is 
with some degree of regret that we find 
our learned Blackstone avow his belief in 
these matters, and we borrow his own 
words on the subject: — ‘To deny the 
possibility, nay,}the actual existence of 
witchcraft and sorcery, is at once flatly to 
contradict the revealed Word of God, in 
various passages both of the New and 
Old Testament; and the thing itself is a 
truth to which every nation in the world 
hath in its turn borne testimony, either 
by examples seemingly well attested, or 
by prohibitory laws which at least suppose 
the possibility of a commerce with evil 
spirits. The civil law punishes with death 
not only the sorcerers themselves, but 
also those who consult them, imitating in 
the former the express law of God, ‘Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch tolive!’” With- 
out calling into doubt the records of 
supernatural agency in Holy Writ, evident 
manifestations of the power and the will 
of the Divinity at that period, it may 
fairly be asked—Can we promulgate such 
opinions in the present times, when mira- 
culous events do not seem to be per- 
mitted by our Creator in His inscrutable 
wisdoin, without incurring the risk of 

lunging the ignorant in all the dark 
anaes of the early ages? Montesquieu 
himself has justly remarked, “that the 
most unexceptionable conduct, the purest 
morals, and the constant practice of every 
duty in life, are not a sufficient security 

ainst the suspicion of crimes like 
these.” And yet because, forsooth, there 
may be made to appear examples seemingly 
attested, and that on the faith of such an 
attestation the most absurd and cruel 
prohibilory laws have been enacted by 
every nation in the world, on the supposi- 
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tion of the possibility of sue 
however ignorant net Rese by if “| 
stition these nations are or may = 
been, man is not only authorized b the 
Scriptures to persecute some poor a 
rable fool or vagrant impostor unto death 
but he is sanctioned in founding this bar 
barous persecution on the laws of God! 
The mind sickens at such doctrines, It 
1s grievous to find a man like our Addison 
sharing in such preposterous notions 
notions which would induce a doubtful 
bystander not to interfere with a mob of 
miscreants who were drowning some up. 
fortunate old woman “ for « witch.” 

“There are,’ says Addison, “some 
opinions in which a man should stand 
neuter, without engaging his. assent to 
one side or the other. It is with this 
temper of mind that I consider the sub. 
ject of witchcraft. When I. consider 
whether there are such persons in the 
world as those we call witches, my mind 
is divided between the two opposite 
opinions; or rather, to speak my thoughts 
freely, I believe in general that ¢here is, 
and has been, such a thing as witchcraft, 
but at the same time can give no credit 
to any particular instance of it.” 

Are we then still to believe that there 
may exist some supernatural hag, that 
can 





Untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches—————— 

Control the moon, make ebbs and flows, 
And deal in her command without her power? 


or who, with the influence given to them 
by our poet Rowe, 


By force of potent spells, of bloody characters, 
And conjurations horrible to hear, 

Call fiends and spectres from the yawning deep, 
And set the ministers of hell to work, 


with the liver of a blaspheming Jew, the 
nose of a Turk, the lips of a ‘Tartar, the 
finger of a birth-strang ed babe, and diteh- 
delivered by a drab, &c. &c.? If weare 
to believe in witches with Blackstone and 
Addison, we must give credence to 
these mystic means by which they 
their way. All these means have = 
seemingly attested, and led, from the } 
horror they inspired, to those proas 
laws enacted by every nation; as } 
laws of man could be of any avail im te 
sisting the admitted supernatural powers 
with which these witches, —, 
gicians, &c., must have been ives J 
the Deity to perform their terrific ope™ 
tions! 
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PERILS AND DISASTERS, 


‘By Lrevt. Warnerorp, R.N. 


No. 2.—THE “DOLPHIN” SLOOP OF WAR. 


TuE last voyage of the Dolphin sloop of 
war is a remarkable episode in the grand 
epic of England’s naval glory. To obtain 
but an approximate knowledge of the in- 
cidents of that voyage requires long and 
atient search through forgotten pam- 
phlets, ancient fragmentary newspapers, 
and other contemporary or retrospective 
memoranda. I -have gone through that 
labour, and here is the result. The story 
isin as complete a form as possible. It is 
imperfect—very imperfect, but will never- 
theless interest all Englishmen whose 
pulses beat in unison with the national 
heart. Several of the details have been 
gleaned from the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
The Dolphin had possibly done good 
service in her time, but that time was 
apparently over with her. ‘She lay a sheer 
hulk in Portsmouth harbour—had been a 
sheer hulk there for years. She was a 
eonstant object of contemplation to Adam 
Coombes, an old wooden-legged, weather, 
years, and battle-beaten veteran, who had 
served -under Captain . Pierson in the 
Serapis, and was present at the celebrated 
action between that frigate and Le Bon 
Homme Richard, commanded by the cele- 
brated, or rather the notorious, Paul Jones. 
Coombes had been master gunner in the 
Dolphin, and it was in a smart action 
with ‘a’ French ship of war, LZ’ Aigle, of 
about equal force, that he lost his leg. It 
was not surprising therefore that he 
contemplated the old crazy craft with 
such intense interest. She resembled 
himself; with this difference, that she had 
no consort.. In an evil hour Adam 
Coombes had got spliced to a dreadful 
virago, who married him for his-pension, 
and gave the unfortunate mariner no peace 
of his life. To stroll about Common 
Hard, and gaze: with painfully lack-lustre 
but tender eyes upon the old . Dolphin, 
was the sole solace left to the declining 
years of the battered old salt. A rumour 
went forth that she was to be broken up. 
The bare mention of such a catastrophe 
excited’a fine poem of pathetic regretful 


‘Sentiment in the bosom of Goombes, to 


which nothing was wanting but expression 
—I mean appropriate poetical expression, 
forwe may believe the peculiar expletives 


by which a sour old salt gives vent to his 
rage when moved to anger were copious, 
abundant enough. 

Coombes’s character, his peculiarities, 
his doting affection for the old craft, were 
known not only to the old gossips about 
Common Hard, but to the officials of the 
Admiralty, Earl Spencer being then the 
First Lord. 

To make use of—erploiter,as the French 
say—the wooden-legged veteran and his 
beloved Dolphin was, it seems, the sugs 
gestion of the then Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty. ‘The plan was clever enough. 

“Coombes,” said, one day, a hanger-on 
and tool—his name was Davis—at the 
Admiralty, who had many years previously 
been master of the Seydda ten-gun brig, 
“Coombes, I have heard a little bird 
whisper that the Dolphin is going to be 
fitted out for ‘ particular service.” ” 

* Particular service be -——. She’s 
no more fit for particular service than | 
am.” 

“Quite right, mate. No more fit than 
you are. But both of you are fit for the 
particular service which the nobs at the 
Admiralty wish to be carried out. In two 
words, old fellow, will you accept a com- 
mission and take command of the Do/phin, 
to be refitted and made ready for sea in 
less than three weeks ?” 

Will a duck swim? Confound you, 
Davis, what do you mean by dazzling my 
eyes in this way? Will I accept a com- 
mission, and take command of the Dol- 


phin? Who the devil that hasn’t got a 


wooden nut upon his shoulders instead of 
ahead, would ask such aquestion? But 
it’s all gammon, of course.” 

“No gammon at all. The people at 
the Admiralty know you are a chap that 
would face the devil, with his horns and 
tail on, without winking, and so they have 
resolved to employ you. If it be so, my 
man, you will sign articles.” 

T’Il sign a bond to Beelzebub !” 

“T said so. Now, just let us under- 
stand each other. This, I am instructed 


to say, will be a very perilous adven- 


ture.” 
Peril be ——. What do I care about 


peril ?” 
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** Not much, I believe, old brick! The 
Dolphin was, you know, a regular tub: 
not much more than five knots to be got 
out of her if old Nick himself, in the 
shape of a gale of wind, kicked her end- 
wise.” 

**T don’t know about her being a tub, 
Master Davis. She wasn’t, maybe, so 
fast as some of your smart newfangled 
craft, but a capital sea-boat. And as she 
never wanted to run away, what signified 
that she took time to do her work ?” 

“* Well, never mind about that. She’s 
going to be made into a fire-ship, and is 
to be rebaptized, the Constellation, hail- 
ing tail from Boston, United States, 
last from London, with three hundred 
barrels of powder on board.” 

“'fo be rebaptized the Coxsterna- 
t10n——" 

“* Constellation. 
name.” 

“Well, to be rebaptized the Constella- 
éion, original from Boston, United States, 
and last from London, with three hun- 
dred barrels of powder on board! What 
devil’s yarn is this you are a spinning of, 
Davis ?” 

“No devil’s yarn at all. You have 
heard of the flat-bottomed boats at Bou- 
logne and Brest, which are to bring over 
Bonaparte and his brigands to conquer 
old England.” 

“Conquer England! That song has 
heen often sung by bigger fools than Bo- 
naparte. Well?” 

“The Constellation, you must under- 
stand, will be an old war-sloop converted 
into a store-ship. There is areal Constel- 
lation, mark you, of the character. The 
French know that as well as we do. The 
Constellation will sail into the harbour of 
Boulogne or Brest, take a berth as nearly 
in the midst of the crowded craft there 
as possible, and suddenly take fire, the 
master and crew taking care of course to 
have plenty of time to get clear away 
before those three hundred barrels of 
powder explode. Do you begin to com- 
prehend P” 

“Yes! A queer business; but I shall 
go through with it. I shall see the 
secretary, | suppose ?” 

“Certainly ; one day next week. Mean- 
while hold yourself in readiness.” 


It’s a fine Yankee 


“The Nobs ” at the Admiralty had not 
made Davis their confidant. It was not at 
all likely that they should have done so. 
The plan was to send the Dolphin, in- 
stead of breaking her up, to sea, rebap- 
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tized the Constellation s but vw; 
evidences on board that upon being — 
hauled by a French cruiser—as — 
was no doubt she would be—her me 
racter and destination as a British fre. 
ship would be manifest beyond doubt. 
But the main object was a far higher one, 
There would be found in the Constellation 
a copy of the new secret signals to be used 
by the British fleets, and an official re. 
port of the whereabouts and the instru. 
tions given to those fleets whieh Master. 
Commander Coombes, it would appear, had 
been ordered to place in the hands of the 
commander of the first English ship of 
war he might meet with. Those instrue. 
tions were of course fictitious, mana 
factured for the express purpose of 
misleading the French Government and 
its sea-officers, in which “particular 
service’ Coombes and the Dolphin would 
in Admiralty opinion and phrase be very 
profitably “‘ expended.” 

It needed not the authority of Robert 
Burns to inform us that the best-laid 
schemes of mice and men gang aft agley. 
In this particular instance the failure was 
complete—a thorough fiasco, with regard 
to the original programme. The Dolphin 
converted into the Constellation,—ren- 
dered sufficiently seaworthy for a short 
summer voyage, and looking quite youth. 
ful in her fresh paint, and white No.1 
wings, left Portsmouth in the month of 
June, and when fairly in the Channel 
hoisted the stars and stripes. She bad 
a crew of about fifty men, for the most part 
rake-helly devils, —the sweepings, seum of 
the great English war-port, who would 
at any moment have bartered their salvw 
tion for a can of grog, and chuckled over 
the bargain. Right sailor stuff for all that. 
Ay, and capable of great things, as We 
shall see. By great things I don’t merely 
mean that they could fight a desperate 
battle against any amount of odds. “ 
our genuine sea-dogs can do that. . 
mean that in the hour of bitter trialit 
was found that in their rude bosoms wa 
found to still live,—latent but not ext 

uished,—the fire of humanity 
Aen —— of God when man 
a living soul. 

Master-Commander Coombes, thougs 
he had accepted the mission oeel . 
by the Admiralty, was not in love wi 
task. It seemed rather a cowal ying 
of business. In the first place, -~ 
under false colours, and especialy 
the Yankee flag, riled him. He led i 
Yankees. His father had beem kt 
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an action between an armed merchant 
ship, the Hudozia, of Liverpool, and a 
Yankee privateer, during the war of 
American Independence. 

He had, besides, his own peculiar views. 
The Freneh bilboes, which he could 
hardly expect to escape, did not in his 
opinion harmonize with the fitness of 
things. Neither did Mrs. Coombes, 
He would be glad to give both a very 
wide berth. How to do so was a knotty 
problem upon the best mode of untying 
which he was fain to consult one Jennings, 
a Common Hard gentleman whom he had 
himself shipped as second in command, 
by leave, of course, of the Admiralty. 

Coombes and Jennings took counsel to- 
gether, and the result was a rather singu- 
lar decision. The barrels of gunpowder 
were contraband of war, which the 
American ensign, supposing it to be the 
ship’s genuine flag, would not protect. 
It would be presumed by the French 
authorities that the powder was being 
conveyed in an American bottom for 
greater security to some British posses- 
sion—Malta perhaps. The best thing 
under such circumstances was to pitch 
the powder overboard, and sail boldly 
into Brest or Boulogne in ballast. ‘The 
papers manufactured—forged would not 
be a decorous word applied to Knglish 
ollicials—the papers manufactured, a 
common practice in those days, would 
support, in that case, the character of the 
vessel as belonging to the American 
national navy. They would be able to 
get her thoroughly repaired, and even 
arm her, drawing boldly upon Uncle 
Sam for the cost. Who at Boulogne or 
Brest would know that Coombes was xo¢ 
Captain Reberts, he, William Jennings, 
Richard Jardine, first officerof the genuine 
Constellation ? The American Consul? 
Not likely. Of course there would be some 
risk. But audacity would in-all likeli- 
hood win, as audacity generally does. 

It was so settled; the powder flung 
overboard, and the Cowstel/ation, Captain 
Roberts, made Brest harbour in safety. 
The American Consul there, Mr. Beeston, 
received Commander Roberts and his 
lieutenant, Jardine, with effusive cordi- 
ality,—a curious coincidence being that 
the real Roberts had a wooden leg as well 
a the sham one. What plausible lies 
Jennings, who seems to have done all the 
talking, must have told we need not 
inquire. They were plentiful and bold,— 
no doubt of that. The chief difficulty, the 
me harassing fear, was that some one of 
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the fifty seamps composing the crew of 
the Constellation would, in vulgar par- 
lance, let the cat out of the bag. That 
peril was escaped, and just seventeen 
days after entering the port of Brest, the 
Constellation left it, carrying sixteen 
guns, and in other respects fully armed, 
the cost of which had been paid by bibls 
drawn upon Uncle Sam by Commander 
Roberts, and endorsed by the American 
Consul, Mr. Beeston. ‘This will be an 
old story to seamen familiar with the 
occurrences of that time, but may be new 
and amusing enough to the readers of the 
present generation. 

The Constellation had no sooner gained 
a suflicient offing than she lay to, a boat 
was lowered, “‘ Cons/edlation” was effaced, 
and a few hours afterwards “ Dolphin” 
painted in its stead. The stars and stripes 
were hauled down and the old meteor 
flag run up in its stead. It was then 
only that the veritable cruise of the 
Dolphin may be said to have commenced. 

Qn the fourth day after leaving the 
French port, Master-Commander Coombes 
fell in with the Phaede, a water-logged 
three-masted ship, from Quebec to Lon- 
don, laden with lumber. The crew were 
in great distress, for though, the cargo 
being timber, the ship floated, and would 
continue to float, the provisions on board 
were so completely saturated with sea- 
water as to be unfit for food. The men 
on board, forty-seven in number, nearly 
half of whom had been rescued from the 
Albemarle, a brig which had foundered a 
few hours after the Phebe took the men 
off, were in a state of extreme destitu- 
tion ; and as it was impossible to urge the 
Albemarle through the water at half a 
quarter of a knot per day, she was aban- 
doned, and the men, with two or three 
exceptions, took service under tie pen- 
nant. This was one of those chances 
‘which are called providential. If provi- 
dential for Captain Coombes, it certainly 
was not so for the two French privateers 
L’ Espiégle and La Fléche, which the Dol- 
phia fell in with about a week subse- 
quently. 

This once much talked of action was 
fought off Ushant. Luck and daring, 
as often happens, gave Coombes tlie vic- 
tory. That sagacious old salt, who had 
not the slightest desire to meddle or 
make with hungry privateers, would 
gladly have avoided the combat could he 
have done so. He did try to drop those 
two ugly customers, each being of pretty 
nearly equal force with the Dolphin, but 
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they would not let him, and as needs must 
when a certain potentate drives, Com- 
mander Coombes suddenly as_ fiercely 
turned upon his nearest. pursuer, La 
Fleche, Captain Deslandes, who found, to 
his great surprise, that he was chas- 
ing a tiger. The “tiger” doubled on 
his,track, and long before L’ Espiégle could 
come up to the rescue, La Fleche was 
completely disabled. It was the story of 
the Horatii and the Curiatii over again. 
La Fléche disposed of, as far as means of 
offence against the English enemy went, 
the Dolphin engaged L’ Expiégle. It was 
a gallant fight. Admiral Ducos, the then 
French Minister of Marine, remarks, in a 
note addressed to the publisher of Les 
Victoires et Congquétes des Frangais, that, 
“nothing in the history of the French 
Royal and Imperial navies—the glorious 
coronet-wreath of which, though cypress 
is largely intermingled therewith, can well 
compare in real splendour with the dia- 
dem of British naval supremacy—equals 
the action of the Dolphin and L’Es- 
piegle, in lustrous heroism the most re- 
nowned exploit recorded in those glorious 
annals.” ‘This is merely bunkum, though 
it must be admitted that M. Souday, 
commander of J’ Lspiégle, fought his vessel 
gallantly, and sealed his devotion to the 
tricolour by the calm acceptance of death 
when it might have been avoided. The 
audacious figment, unwittingly endorsed 
by Carlyle in his picturesque history of 
the French revolution, that the Vengeur 
went down on the Ist of June (Lord 
Hood’s victory) with her colours flying, 
preferring to so perish rather than strike 
them, is to some degree true of L’ Lspiégle. 
The Dolphin having obtained the weather- 
gauge, as it is called, of the French ship, 
the latter was—especially as a stiff breeze 
was cesta car yr, more exposed 
to being struck betwixt wind and water 
by the enemy’s balls, the inevitable con- 
sequence of which is an inrush of sea, 
which, if no instant remedy is available, 
will sink the vessel. JL’ Z£spiégle was 
so struck several times, and down she 
went with her ensign flying. Whether 
that was by express order, a desperate 
resolution to die sooner than surrender, 
or an accident due to the suddenness of 
the catastrophe, is a moot point upon 
which I beg respectfully to differ in 
opinion with the distinguished contri- 
butor to Les Victoires et Conquéles des 
Francais, whose version of the aifair may, 
however, be the correct one. Be that as 
it may, L’Lspiéyle was sunk, and the 
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utmost exertions of the boat? 
Dolptiu could only rescue 
sepulchre fifteen out of a 
numbering seventy-eight 
The captain of L’2spiegle 
the drowned ; he had been previously 
wounded. ‘The fifteen rescued seamen 
were treated with the utmost kindness on 
board the Dolphin, which kindness the 
it will be found, repaid after a ro 
French fashion. I admit, certainly that 
English seamen have done the same thing 
in like circumstances. 

No sooner were the surviving sailors 
of L’Lspiégle sate on board the Dolphin 
than smoke was seen to ascend from 
La Fléeche, and presently bright jets of 
flame leapt up from the hold. La Fleck 
was on fire, and her own boats hayi 
been shattered by the shots of the Dolphin, 
it was necessary to bring the crew off in 
those of the English sloop. This was 
done with a will: but few of the men of 
La leche had fallen in the fight ; she was 
considerably the largest of the French 
privateers, and fully manned. The number 
of prisoners on board the Dolphin row 
much exceeded the sloop’s crew. Honest, 
cuileless Commander Coombes contented 
himself with requiring the Frenchmen’s 
words of honour that they would remain 
prisoners of war, and not make any at- 
tempt whatever to eflect their own del- 
verance by force or stratagem, Surely a 
very simple sailor.. The understanding 
appears to have been that the French 
seamen were to be sent ashore either on 
the coast of France, or of some country 
friendly with France, at the first. oppor- 
tunity, they having first again pledged 
their “ words of honour” that. they would 
not fight against Great Britain during the 
actual war. ‘That, indeed, was 4 vely 
small inatter. 

Let me confess I do not quite compres 
hend what was the governing motive. 
power, if I may so express myself, in the 
restless brain of that ancient mariner, Com 
mander Coombes. I fancy it must have 
been a sort of crazy idea to keep afloat 
and do something that would enable him 
to brave the censure of the Admiralty. 
After all, it is needless to speculate about 
motives, the result was as great a de 
of daring; not the straw on fire of im- 
pulsive rage, but the white-hot oat 
manly determination and courage wale 
is not, l repeat, surpassed in the herol¢ 
story of England’s life upon the seas, 

Coombes and his officers were con 
pletely thrown off their guard. 


S crew of the 
from a sea 


crew originally 
able seamen, 
Was amongst 
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amenity of the French seamen, their 
ardently expressed gratitude for the 
liberal treatment they received—not in 
words, that, with the exception of a few, 
would have been impossible, but by 
erateful grimacings, warm pressure of 
hands, tears even—disarmed suspicion. 
All that came very suddenly to an end. 
At dawn of day the Dolphin found her- 
self becalmed in the Mediterranean, being 
then about seventy miles distant from 
Minorca, in the direction of Lyons. The 
summer light, as it came blushing o’er 
the sea, revealed a large merchant ship 
with the tricolour flying, drooping rather, 
at the main, in the like predicament. She 
was about three leagues and to leeward, 
if such a term could be applied, when 
scarcely a cat’s paw of wind breathed upon 
the calmly-heaving waters. Coombes de- 
termined to attempt her capture. Though 
not an argosy, there was pleasant pro- 
mise of a goodly cargo in her large ton- 
nage, and the depth of water which she 
drew. Very pleasant and promising. The 
launch and the jolly-boat were at once 
lowered, manned by about forty of the 
Dolphins, fully armed, and away they 
pulled with a will for the prize. Man 
proposes, God disposes—not an entirely 
new observation, but true as an eternity 
past and to come. Man proposes, God 
disposes, and just as the Do/phins were 
almost within reach of their prey, a lively 
breeze stirred the bright summer air, 
rippled the blue glassy sea, the French- 
man’s white wings swelled as if with 
exulting life, and La Joséphine, which 
name the Dolphins were sufficiently near 
to read with unassisted vision upon her 
stern, glided gracefully away with a 
speed which no oar-propelled boat could 
match. Dreadfully aggravating, no doubt ; 
but growls and curses would not help 
them, and the discomtited Dolphins were 
lam to double back upon the—sea-path 
they had traversed with such sanguine 
hopes of gain, flavoured with a slight, 
very slight, dash of glory. But, heaven 
and earth ! could they believe their eyes? 
Che Dolphin was herself under full sail, 
with the tricolour flaunting in the stiffen- 
Ing breeze at her mizen, and steering a 
Course which would soon enable her to 
drop the two boats. For the matter of 
that she could, had the calm continued, 
have sent them both to the bottom of 
the sea as soon as they approached within 
cannon range. The terrible truth was that 
the Frenchmen had risen upon the com- 
paratively few and entirely unsuspicious 
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Dolphins left on board, mastered them, 
two being killed in the affray, and having 
obtained possession of the sloop, imme- 
diately filled and made sail for Toulon. 
Fortune and the Frenchmen had played 
Commander Coombes and his men a cruel 
trick. There was not a drop of water, 
not an ounce of biscuit in either of the 
boats. No quadrant, no compass, not a 
shred of sail. “ We looked in each other’s 
faces,” says the narrator of the voyage, 
“and each recognised in his comrade’s 
the image of his own dismay, despair. 
The sun, high up ia the heavens, poured 
down from his cloudless dise rays of 
scorching power; the men—already fati- 
cued, almost exhausted withtheirexertious 
to reach the French merchantman before 
the breeze, which most of us felt to be 
coming, should strike her—were panting 
fora draught of water, liquid of any kind. 
And there was at least a distance of sixty 
miles to pull before land could be made ! 
Sixty miles! which meant in our actual 
condition thirty hours, supposing i 
possible that human nature could endure 
thirst and hunger, and retain elfective 
strength for that time. That was clearly 
impossible. Before ¢elce hours had 
passed our fellows, all of us, would be 
frenzied with thirst! The only one who 
retained his calm and self-possession was 
Commander Coombes. ‘Hark ye! friends,’ 
said the veteran, as nearly as | can re- 
collect—he spoke of course only to the 
men in the launch, the jolly-boat being a 
cood way off—‘ Hark ye! friends; we 
are deserted by men; delivered over to 
a cruel death by fiends in human form, 
whom we have dealt honestly by. In 
that, doing no more than our duty, 
Heaven will not, 1 trust, forsake us. 
‘hat is, if instead of cursing, biaspheming, 
we pray reverently for mercy—succour. 
Let every man do so after his own 
fashion. God hears the silent petition 
of the heart as distinctly as the loud 
talk of the tongue. And a word to God, 
my lads, is a word from God. We shall 
all be the stronger and better, more Ii! 
to do our duty here below till we are 
piped aloft !’ ‘These were true and solemn 
sentences, and they haa a good effect for 
a while, not for long. It was determined 
to go westward, in the hope of reaching 
the coast of Spain, somewhere about 
Barcelona; but our progress Was slow— 
miserably slow. The fierce day had no! 
perceptibly declined—I mean in light 
and heat—when the majority of the two 
boats’ crews were foredoue by thirst and 
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fatigue., Some lay down to die in the 
bottom of the boats; others cursed God, 
themselves, the hour of their birth. ‘One 
man jumped out of the jolly-boat, and 
was drowned. I have read of ships’ crews 
cast adrift upon tropical seas, who have 
endured thirst for some forty, nay, sixty 
hours—meaning that no drop of liquid 
had moistened their lips and throats 
during that time. I cannot believe it. 
Hunger may be endured for as long or, 
maybe, a much longer period, but not 
thirst. Two men in the launch, Rogers 
and Curtis, and one in the jolly-boat, 
whose name I do not remember, drank 
sea-water. This, 1 well remember, was 
just as night fell, and the early stars 
glinted forth. Before midnight they were 
all three raving mad. They were secured, 
or all three would have done fatal mis- 
chief to themselves or others. 
pretend to explain the physiological effect 
of salt water in such cases; but I know 
they died of those draughts, though not 
immediately, not indeed till late on the 
following day. I shall never forget that 
dreadful night! The pall of a black, 
hopeless despair enveloped us. The rage 
of a consuming thirst dried up our blood. 
No help, no hope! when, with the sud- 
denness with which atmospherical changes 
often occur in the Mediterranean, the 
bright stars were blotted out by dense, 
dark clouds, lightning flashed, thunder 
rolled, and down came the blessed rain 
in pailfuls! The delight of deliverance 
abundantly compensated for the misery, 
the torture we had endured. ‘True, we 
were still at least twenty hours distant 
from the nearest point of the coast of 
Spain, or any other land. Still the in- 
tervention of a beneficent, gracious Pro- 
vidence had been so palpable, timely, that 
not one doubted we should be finally pre- 
served. The commander, with hot tears 
streaming down his cheeks, offered up 
a thanksgiving to Almighty God, elo- 
quent in its fervent truth and homeliness. 
We had no vessels in which to collect 
the precious water; but the boats were 
well found, not the slightest leak in 
either of them; and though the water 
so deposited and preserved would no 
doubt have somewhat of a tarry flavour, 
it was be for us as nectar for the gods! 
‘*The rain-storm passed as quickly as it 
broke. Again the sky was ts with 
stars; the wind fell, and a dead calm 
settled over the sea. The rowing was 
resumed, and we made fair way—a knot 
and a half the hourperhaps; the boats were 
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heavy, the rowers faint and w 

wonderfully refreshed by pete bury 
were still in evil case. That. conviction 
tugged at the heart of every man after 
the first ecstasy of relief had subsided 
Atlast—joy—joy !—As the peneillinos of 
light shot upwards on the eastern horizon 
the outlines of a fine brig totally be, 
calmed, motionless, loomed through the 
morning mist. The air cleared, and 
we plainly made out the stranger to bes 
schooner-brig, not of such large dimen. 
sions as we had first supposed—not 
perhaps more than two hundred and fifty 
tons measurement—but afine vessel, new, 
I judged, and finely finished in graceful 
lines by French ship-carpentry, which, in 
those days, was much superior to ours, 
We have changed that. None of us re. 
quired to see the tricolour to know 
- we were within hail of a fine French 

rig. 

‘‘The modeof action was instantaneously 
instinctively resolved upon. This French 
man was not going to give us the slip as 
La Joséphine did. No! No! 8Sharply 
the oars struck the water, and im less 
than ten mimutes—considerably less—we 
stood victors upon the deck of Le Cas- 
tor e¢ Pollux, latest from the Mauritius, 
and bound for Toulon. It was not a vie- 
tory over which to blow a flourish of 
trumpets. The crew of Le Castor ¢ 
Pollux, not much more in number 
than half the Dolphin’s, were taken w- 
awares and unarmed. In fact, no resist- 
ance was offered. We were rescued by 
the luckiest chance in the world from al- 
most certain destruction, and placed in 
possession of a ship worth, with its 
cargo—spices chiefly—about five _ 
sand pounds, more or less. Hurrah! 

“Once in safety—in plenty—we were 
very quickly ourselves again. The jolt 
old wooden-legged Commander himsel 
was nothing like so pious, so reverent 
over the splendid claret we found in the 
cabin of Le Castor et Pollux as he wis 
in the launch, when there was water— 
water everywhere—but not a drop 
to drink. ‘The world and its vain shows 
looked to better advantage. 
all,as Father O’ Leary said to the Bishop 
who protested against Purgatory, i. 
might go further and fare worse. : 

‘This was all very well, for say !0u" 
aud-twenty rollicking hours—very ee 
indeed. But cool reflection must come ™ 
last. The case simply stated was this cal 
The Dolphin eet of war was a ‘ood 
in exchange we had got, by greats 
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fortune—no merit of our own—a mer- 
chant brig with a middling cargo of spice ! 
That would be a very pretty story to tell 
my Lords of the Admiralty ! 

“Commander Coombes, Jenkins and I 
held frequent counsel together, but 
found no end in’ wandering, mazes lost, 
our dominant thought being where to 
find and recover the Do/phia ; till, on the 
fifth day after the capture of Le Castor 
ef Pollux, and whilst we were still al- 
most helpless, drifting about, with but 
intermittent, faint claws of wind to help 
us, we spoke his Britannic Majesty’s 
twenty-gun brig, the Britomart. She 
had chased, and after a not very obsti- 
nate fight, recaptured the Dolphin, landed 
the French seamen in the island of Sar- 
dinia, and despatched the Dolphia to 
Malta for repairs in charge of merely a 

rize crew. Unfortunately, the hapless 
Dolphin, as the Britomart people were 
informed by the captain of an Italian 
fishing-smack, was overhauled and made 
prize of by the French corvette Cyaze, 
of eighteen guns, in the Strait of St. 
Bonitace (between the islands of Corsica 
and Sardinia); and the Italian skipper 
happening to know that the Cyane was 
bound for Ajaccio, Corsica, no doubt the 
Dolphin would be found there too. 

“Here, now, was hard, positive fact upon 
which to deliberate; and we did delibe- 
rate long and earnestly. The truth is, 
we were fanaties with respect to getting 
our own again—videliceé, re-possession of 
the Dolphin. The upshot was a resolve 
which, translated into action, will speak 
briefly and clearly for itself. 

“The crew of Le Castor et Pollux were 
sent off in the brig’s largest boat, well 
provided in every respect, and there was 
little fear that they in such weather would 
not safely make the French coast. We 
afterwards knew they did, somewhere 
adjacent to Perpignan. ‘The next care 
was to paint out Le Castor ef Polluz, 
and paint in the Columbia, of Boston. 
Whilst that little matter was in progress, 
I, Jenkins and the captain were busy ma- 
nulacturing fictitious ship’s papers—there 
was no great skill required to do that ef- 
fectively—which papers plainly proved, 
that the Columbia, of Boston, Captain 
Johns, last fromthe Spice Islands, had been 
chartered for the conveyance to Europe 
of a miscellaneous cargo to any port— 
one in the Mediterranean, it was sug- 
gested, would be preferable—which, nm 
Captain John’s judgment, would offer 
the likeliest chance of disposing of the 
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whole or a part thereof at remunerative 
prices. Our preparations pertfeeted, we 
steered boldly for Ajaccio; not, perhaps, 
a very eligible place for the disposal of 
such merchandise, but an American cap- 
tain new to Kurope might easily fall into 
a greater error than that! 

“The port of Ajaccio was safely and 
speedily reached; and there, sure enough, 
was anchored the dear old Do/pAia, within 
& hundred yards of the Cyane. The 
sloop, like our brig, had undergone a 
sea-change. She was now Le Reguin, had 
already shipped a numerous erew, and 
would sail in a few days, we were told, as 
consort of the Cyane. 

“1, for one, by no means admired the 
aspect of things in general, viewed from 
our stand-point,—the cutting out of the 
Dolphin, or Le Requin, by the former’s 
crew—forty-five men, all counted, officers 
inclusive. The enterprise, closely looked 
at, seemed an utterly desperate one. ‘The 
Reguin herself had a erew of one hundred 
and twenty men; the Cyaxe three hun- 
dred at least; and both ships, moreover, 
were close under the guns of the Torre de 
Capitello, completely restored since it 
was taken and blown up by Captain 
Bonaparte (Napoleon I.) when he, with 
forces commanded in chief by Admiral 
Turquet, landed in Corsica, to put down 
Paoli, and was compelled to retreat with 
precipitation and large loss. 

“Fortune frequently favours the bold 
and brave. ‘The cargo of the newly- 
named Columbia was disposed of at tole- 
rable prices, and the men were held in 
readiness for any chance which might 
present itself for seizing and getting away 
with the British sloop of war, a large 
portion of the crew of which—they being 
nearly ali Corsican sailors—were some- 
times on shore on short leave. A dark 
night and a leading wind might afford 
one. We waited with impatience— 
feverish, hardly hopeful impatience—tor 
that chance. Meanwhile, we received on 
board thirty-seven seamen, calling them- 
selves Americans, but genuine Knglis 
seamen, every mother’s son of them (as 
was and is generally the case with Ame- 
rican crews)—the survivors of two wrecks 
of Yankee merchant vessels. ‘These men 
were to be conveyed to America—Boston, 
whither the Columbia was bound, would 
be as well as any other port—»y order of 
the American sub or vice-consul, and, o! 
course, at the expense of Uncle Sam. 
This was a perfect God-send addition to 
our strength, as there could be no doubt 
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that, matters being explained, the men 
would goin heart and soul for a shindy 
with Frenchmen. : 

**The chance came not one day too soon, 
for we could scarcely have delayed our 
departure much longer without exciting 
suspicion. An English sloop of war, sub- 
sequently known to be the Zurydice, in- 


sulted the port, as the phrase goes, and 


the Cyane weighed anchor, with the in- 
tention to avenge the insult, with her 
consort’s aid. The Requiz was not ready 
so’ soon as the Cyaxe—or ‘possibly tlre 
commander of the frigate wished not to 
show too overpowering a force at first, 
lest the Englishman ‘should decline the 
combat. Be that as it may, the Cyane 
was at least a league at sea before the 
Requin \ifted anchor and followed. As 
she did so, the Columbia got under way 
and kept close in Le Requin’s wake. One 
great point in our favour was quickly 
ascertained: with one-third less canvas 
spread than the Dolphin or Reguin, we 
could well hold our own with her. The 
sloop was a stout, well-found vessel, “but 
by no means a clipper. There could: be 
no doubt, consequently, that if an oppor- 
tunity offered, we could easily enough 
run alongside the Reguin, and throw our 
fellows in one mass upon her deck. That, 
I- hardly need say, was our only chance, 
and not a bad one, brave as the Corso- 
French soldiers might be. ‘The sudden- 
ness of the assault would be worth fifty 
men to us. I must not omit to mention 
that the Anglo-Americans, when ad- 
dressed in a neat, seaman-like speech, by 
Conmander Coombes; touching the little 
business in hand, or soon to be so, mani- 
fested great delight at the near prospect 
of such a shindy, and each man at once 
set about getting his ‘ tools” ready and 
in good order for the tussle, which, how- 
ever, no one: believed would be a very 
tough one. | | , 

* The Cyane had sailed about’ten in the 
forenoon, the Reguin and Columbia full 
half an-hour later. The engagement ‘be- 
tween the Cyaxe and the Hurydice had 
begun before even the Reguinx hove in 
sight, so that her character could be made 
out by the English sloop. It was a game 
at long balls, seldom in those days of 
happy-go-lucky marine artillery practice 
but a slightly-damaging game. “The Fury: 
dice, it must be borne in mind, was much 
inferior, both in number of guns and 
weight of metal, to the Cyane. 

“As soon as the Eurydice clearly made 
out that the /teguix was a French sloop 
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of war, she hauled her wind and. 
in a direction that would salideen r 
her, as she hoped, to shake off her ii 
suers. The Cyane crowded sai} inparai, 
signalling her consort to do the Same 
Now was the time for our:*swashine 
blow.’ . For’ us to erowd *sail ‘and: con 
tinme-much longer close in theiwakerof 
Le Requin would: infallibly: arouse BUS. 
picion, and Le fequin’s gunswe hayi 
none—would have made ‘chips: off the 
Columbia in just no time. Weé>aroord. 
ingly ran up a beam of the Regquinsoop 
to be the Dolphin again—closed; gr 
pled; and before the French ereweould 
realize the situation, as they would» say; 
had carried -her, with but: slight’ doss to 
ourselves. The French and ‘American 
colours were’ at once hauled: ‘down, 
British ensigns run up ‘at the: fore of 
both vessels, and the Dolphin speeded.in 
support of the Lurydice. et 
“It had been settled that as soomas Lz 
Requin was carried, and her crew secured; 
I should return to and‘take commant of 
the Columbia. By an unfortunate ehance 
for himself, Commander Coombescalsore- 
mained on board the brig. Bravé/as a 
lion, he, spite: of the impediment of ins 
wooden leg, attempted to leap withthe 
boarders upon the deck of his old:ship, 
missed his footing; and fell back from-the 
top of the Columbia’s bulwark, Lume 
diately carried below, it was ascertained 
that he had received a severe injury-on 
the back of his lead, which; at his’ age, 
might have fatal consequences. This was 
a sad business, completely damping the 
exultant. joy of: victory, so beloved by 
every one on board was the gallantygood 
natured veteran.’ He had been completely 
stunned by the blow, and mo’ sooner ns 
he come’to himself than he insisted; spite 
of all remonstrances, upon being carr 
upon deck. ‘I have not many hours. 
live,’ he faintly exclaimed; ‘it maybe 
not one, “I feel that; and-musbsed low 
the old ship plays her part in the comms 
fizht.’” He’ was ‘accordingly torne'® 
all “possible ‘care “and. tenderness 994 
deck, and placed, propped up by — 
upon the poop, in such a position tha 
all three vessels, the Cyane, Bary 
and Dolphin, were distinctly seen by : e 
naked eye—to our eye I mean; but 
was evident from the remarks he ma ie 
idle comments, which in his, as es 
similar cases, too surely foretold on 
ending of mortality—that he saw t t 
not, except in distorted mind-vision- a 
was better so; the brave old heart, 
















few minutes to be stilled for ever, was 
spared a bitter pang. 

“The Eurydice, suspecting thechange of 
ensigns on board the Dolphin and Columbia 
to be a snare, I at least supposed so, held 
on her flight. ‘The Cyane, which being 
at a much less distance from us, must 
have seen what had occurred, changed 
her course, edging away, so as to inter- 
cept her new antagonist ; nothing doubt- 
ing, we nay be sure, of again taking pos- 
session of the English sloop. 

“T watched with breathless interest the 
fast nearing of the ships to each other, 
for the Dolphin unhesitatingly accepted 
battle, great as were the odds against her, 
no doubt relying upon the Zurydice com- 
ing to her assistance directly she was 
assured —and the fight would quickly 
assure her that by whatever strange 
chance it had been effected, the French 
ship had been really transformed into a 
British man of war. That would probably 
have been the case but for the catas- 
trophe which overtook the ill-fated Do/- 
phin, when two broadsides only had been 
exchanged between her and the Cyane. 

“My eager, anxious observance of the 
unequal fight, and muttered maledictions, 
deep if not loud, of the Zurydice, which, 
or my eyes deceived me, was busy re, 
in—clewing up—her sails, was interrupte 
by a respectful pressure on the arm by 
Richard Burbage, one of the Anglo-Ame- 
ricans, and a very intelligent man. 

“* Look, sir!’ said he, pointing towards 
the south-west horizon, where a clear 
circle of light, strongly in contrast with 
the gray, misty dulness which had rapidly 
overspread the heavens in that quarter, 
was visible, ‘Look, sir, the Mediter- 
ranean mistral is about to burst upon us. 
If I were you, I would let all go by the 
run; if not the chances are that this ship 
“es turn turtle directly the mistral strikes 

oe 

“T had heard of the much-dreaded mis- 
tral, and immediately gave the necessary 
orders. It was too late; not too late to 
save the ship, but to prevent disaster. 
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The furious hurricane rushed over the 
waters, and tore every sail we had— 
not being able to let go or furl—to shreds, 
and flung the ship so completely over on 
her beam ends, that for one startling 
moment [ doubted if she would right 
again. She did, however, bravely. The 
mizen-topmast, spanker-boom had been 
carried away, one of the boats was stove- 
in, and the fierce leaping sea broke in 
immense volumes upon the deck, sweep- 
ing everything not securely lashed 
overboard or into the lee scuppers. 
Poor Coombes was washed with much 
violence against the binnacle, and when 
picked up—which was not till some few 
minutes had elapsed, so great was the 
confusion and bustle—was found dead. 
Poor Coombes! I was gazing with mourn- 
ful interest upou the white face of my 
old friend and commander, when Burbage 
again came up. 

«The Dolphin is gone, sir!’ he said, in 
a voice hoarse, trembling with emotion. 
‘The Dolphin is gone, sir! She turned 
over when struck by the mistral, and 
went down at once. LEvery soul on board 
must have perished! The Cyane herself 
is dismasted,’ 

“The words had scarcely left his lips 
when a spar snapped, and in falling one 
of the blocks struck me on the head. It 
was some days before I recovered consci- 
ousness, and when I did so was quite 
unable to assume command of the ship, 
which Burbage had taken upon himself. 
The damage inflicted by the mistral had, 
he said, been repaired, and the Columbia 
was well on her way to Halifax, North 
America. He had steered for that port, 
as he himself and the men on board, all 
but one of whom, as it chanced, were 
Anglo-Americans, as I have termed them, 
were desirous of getting back, as soon as 
might be, to the United States. It would 
have availed nothing to have demurred to 
Burbage’s decision; I intimated acqui- 
escence, and after a passage unvaried by 
any notable incident, safely reached the 
British North American port.” | 
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PARLOUR OCCUPATIONS. 


ORNAMENTAL BEAD AND BUGLE-WORK .—PART 1 


In threading beads, the chief difficulty to 
be surmounted is usually that of making 
the delicate and fragile globules pass over 
a needle of sufficient size to carry a thread 
coarse enough to give anything like firm- 
ness and stability to the work. We 
obviate this by manufacturing our own 
needles. Annexed isa drawing of a bead- 
needle. It has an eye sufficiently large 


Cc 





to carry any thread or silk we may use, 
and yet so compressible that it will pass 
wherever silk can, The needle is made 
of very fine silver wire, doubled and 
twisted, Many persons merely use their 
fingers to twist the wire, but the needles 
thus made are neither so firm nor so neat 
as those which are twisted by means of a 
hook, a small button hook, ora bit of 
brass wire crooked at one end may be 
used; the silver wire is then doubled over 
the hook and firmly twisted almost up to 
it, and the loop thus made forms the eye. 
These bead-needles should be about an 
inch and a half long. 

For threading beads many things are 
used, as much depends upon the colour 
of the bead, and the purpose for which it 
is employed. Silk twist, China silk, fine 
linen thread, tailor’s thread, &c., are 
chiefly employed. Where strength is 
required, the great matter in choosing a 
material for stringing beads, especially in 
patterns, is the evenness of the silk or 
thread, as an inequality will become more 
and more chafed by each bead that passes 
it, and necessitate the unstringing of 
whatever portion of work has been 
wrought. Economy in such case is ex- 


travagance, both as revards tim 

terial ; rare best plan is to lh 
repository for sewing-materials, 4 
select the required silk or thread” oy 
_ The purchase of beads or bugles, too 
is a matter not to be carelessly done. Ip 
London they can be obtained at sever) 
— but only in quantities usually too 
arge for an amateur. Enough beads for 
the work about to be undertaken should 
always be purchased at once, as. it js 
seldom they can be accurately matched, 
either as regards shade, hue, size, ot 
tern. Pearls especially require to be 
chosen with great nicety for the glass 
white make up very poorly, and look 
very common, whereas the semi-opaque, 
yellow-white beads often so closely te- 
semble real pearls as almost to deceive 
connoisseurs. 

In bugles, too, there is much trickery, 
especially in the black ones; they must 
always be purchased with reference to 
their use, and then an even, smooth, 
bright-looking bugle chosen—not too fine 
in the pipe, or it will be difficult to wotk 
them. Bugles are sold by the ounce or 
the pound; about sixpence an outiee is’ 
fair price. 

To work our first pattern, one row of 
seed pearls, four rows of pearls two sizes 
larger, a row of oblong pearls and beads 
for the centre of the ornament, are needed, 
A piece of eardboard, a bit of white silk, 
a skein of strong white China silk, andé 
clasp, or about a yard of white satin rib- 
bon, will also be required. 

Cut out the form of the ornament i 
cardboard, trace on it with a fine pencil 
the positions of the rows of seed: peatls 


and also that of the central group of 
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larger ones; with a strong sewing-needle 
no a series of clear perforations over 
these pencilled lines, placing the card 
over a pincushion to do this in order to 
avoid bending it. «Thread a bead-needle 
with the China silk, and take up with it 
beads enough to cover the first or upper 
row; then, with an ordinary sewing- 
needle, also threaded with the China silk, 
hold that row down into its place by 
stitches at each end. and in the ceutre, 
passed through the holes perforated in 
the cardboard. Then thread enough for 
the outer bottom row, and fasten that 
down in like manner, and then put in the 
central ornament and do the same by that. 
The rest is afterwards to be filled in 
evenly and similarly. The three pen- 
dents are formed by passing the bead- 
needle through an oblong pearl, then 
through a round pearl of the smallest 
size but one, and then back again through 
the oblong pearl; they are attached in 
their proper place at the bottom of the 
ornament by means of the sewing-needle. 

Now take two double needlefuls of 
China silk, each about three-quarters of 
a yard in length, and threaded in bead- 
needles, and attach them to one end of 
the ornament; take the second-sized 
pearls, thread one on the right hand 
strand, pass the left one through it in 
the opposite direction, and draw the bead 
up close to the ornament; thread two 
beads on the right and one on the left 
strand, and pass the left strand through 
the second bead of the right one, and 
draw the pattern up. A diamond will 
be formed. Proceed, always placing two 
beads on the right strand and one on the 
left, and ‘crossing the left one through 
the second on the right, until diamonds 
enough are worked to form a chain that 
will go half-way round the head or throat, 
or whatever it may be intended for ; then 
jom on two fresh needlefuls of silk to 
the opposite side of the ornament, and 
work the other half in a similar manner. 
Fasten off firmly, and threading the ends 
in a sewing-needle, attach them to, the 
clasp, or sew them_on to the satin ribbon. 
Now neatly, gum a piece of white silk or 
velvet the shape of the ornament over the 
back of it, to hide the stitches, and all is 
complete, 

The central ornament may be a.crescent, 
a Maltese or Greek cross, a leaf, or group 
of leaves—in short, anything fancy or 
taste may suggest. 

We shall hereafter give other rules and 
patterus for threading pearls for the neck, 
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but the above is simple, inexpensive, and 
within the capacity of every person. 

The next pattern is a bracelet now 
much in vogue; it is chiefly worked in 
seed-pearls, seed-coral, eut garnet, black 
cut glass, and blue or turquoise beads. 
it is very simple and easy of execation, 
though somewhat tedious. 

‘The colour of the beads must deter- 
mine what colour we thread on; China 
silk or fine silk twist are the best ma- 
terials to be used. We only require the 
beads, the silk to mateh them, about four 
pieces of round elastic twisted together 
and sewn into bit of silk velvet, so as to 
form a small cord, long enough to go 
round the arm, and the clasp or stiap. 

It is worked as follows:—Thread two 
bead-needles with about half a yard needle- 
fuls of silk, tie the ends together, leaving 
an inch or two, pin them to a pincushion, 
and work a length of the diamond pattern 
(we have already given) sufficient for the 
bracelet. Leave the ends, needles and 
all. ‘Take two more needles similarly 
threaded, pin them on close to the others, 
pass one bead on to the right hand silk 
and cross the left one through it. ‘Thread 
two beads on the right silk, and pass the 
needle of the left silk through theside bead 
of the firstdiamond of the rowalready com- 
pleted, and then through the second bead 
on the right silk, and draw the pattern 
up. ‘This is a repetition of the diamond 
pattern; but to form the left side of each 
square, the needle must _ through the 
right hand side bead in that square of the 
first-formed row parallel with it. 





BRACELET. 


Work down a similar length, and leave 
the ends and needles, and then recom- 
mence with a fresh couple of needles as 
before. From four to six rows, according 
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quire to ‘be woven. 


When all is complete, thread two bead-: 


needles with silk as before, tie the ends 
together at the upper extremity by pass- 
ing these silks round them, and: sew the 
web of beads together over the velvet 
cort thus:— Pin it to the pincushion, 
thread a bead on one silk, cross the other 
through it, draw it up; bring the right 
hand needle through a side bead of the 
first diamond on the right side, and the 
left hand needle through a similar bead 
on the left hand side of the web; thread 
another bead on one silk to complete the 
diamond, and work the opposite silk 
through it. There is still the same pat- 
tern; but we use for both sides, the sides 
of diamonds already made, in order to 
form our new and uniting rows, and only 
add fresh beads for the top and bottom. 
If, when joined together, the length is 
found to be sufficient, cut off all the 
needles, tie the ends together firmly, and 
then sew them into the clasp. If it is 
not long enough to covet the cord, add 
the requisite diamonds.to one row after 
another, aud then finish off. 

In working, take the beads as evenly 
as possible, and do not let. now a long 
one and now a short one mar the sym- 
metry of the web... Draw the work up 
evenly, hut not so as to strain upon the 
silks, or they will snap and destroy the 
whole. =: i , 

If wished,-tassels.can be attached to 
the clasp, for the.making’ of which we 
shall give directions in.another place ; or 
a snake’s head and tail may be added by 
the jeweller, which has, perhaps, a pret- 
tier effect; but costs more, and prevents 
the article from being entirely home-made. 

Ry négligée; or agin 6 mung be made in 
the same'm *, simply by working with 
longer silk hall making the Mey the 
interior of greater length. “These would 
require tassels. ; 

The next cut represents.one end of a 
négligée ; it may be worked jn pearls or 
black beads. For'the former, one dozen 
rows of seed-pearls, half a dozen: rows of 
pearls two sizes larger, three rows of 
pearis about the size of a small currant, 
and a skein of white China silk’ will be 
required. For the latter, three bunches 
of small cut-glass beads, two of round 
grain-like black beads, at least two sizes 
larger than the others, a row of cut-glass 
beads the size of small currants, and a 
skein of fine linen. thread, or fine black 
twist must. be prepared... . 





to the size.of the beads, will usually’ re- 
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- Thread four bead-neéeiles with’ diy 
silk, about three-quarters fq en 
tie them together in pairs, leaving about 
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an inch beyond the knot ; ‘pin nm 
side by side-on to. lead pittcushipa, sud 


work as follows:— ea 
Take two of the silks, thread ninesma 

beads on each, ‘make’a diationd $n 

with four of the second-sized beads; t 


- nine small beads again on each; m 


another diamond with the second-sized 
beads, thread nine more small beads ol 
each. ‘Take the other pair‘of silks and 
work them in like manner. | 
Take the two central silks: of the for, 
and thread. a second:sized- bead‘ on” 4 
right-one, and cross: the teft one throug 
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it; thread a bead on this. one just. used, 
and cross the outer right silk through it; 
thread a bead on the outer left silk, and 
cross the left centre silk through it. We 
have now united the four rows by putting 
a second sized head between each. ‘Take 
one of the largest*beads-and pass the two 
silks now in the centre through it. Thread 
three second sized: beads-on each of the 
outer silks, andierogs ohe of the middle 
ones through thelast bead-on each. Then 
thread a second si#ed: bead on one of the 
silks now in the-aiddie, and cross the 
other through it;*amd the circle is com- 
plete. Repeat from*the beginning. 

Do not draw the work too tight, or 
leave it loose and slovenly: it ought to 
fall softly and yet show no threads. 
If compelled to- join the silks, do it so 
that the large glass bead may receive the 
knot and bide iw. This requires manage- 
ment, as it cantonly be done when the 
ends to be joined@re in the centre. 

The knob of ‘the’ tassél is formed b 
sewing beads over a'small mould or ball 
of wood, drilled through the centre with 
a good-sized hole. “Amy turner will make 
them. When,usett for-black or for coral, 
they must be*.stained” with: black or red 
ink, The heads are threaded in alternate 
rows of ninéand six, and closely arranged, 
one row at a.tinie, over the surface of the 
ball. The thread must be very carefully 
fastened off when all is complete, 

To make the-drops of the tassel, a bead 
needle is threaded with a*strong yard 
long, double needlefal, of silk or thread. 
Another néédle is threaded ‘with only a 
third of the length, and the.two knotted 
together. “On ‘the longest silk ‘thread 
abont eiglit: small beads, and then a second 
sized one, repeat this‘halfa dozen times ; 
then thread. nine small’ and one ‘second 
sized bead five timés ; continue by thread- 






ing ten four times, eleven’ three times, 


aud twelve five-times, placing a second 
sized bead between. each 
loop of small-beads ; then 
decrease again in like ratio 
to eight. | 

Now take the other needle 
and cross it or pass it up- 





wards through each second - 


tortion ov _ sized bead, drawing up that 
“ke loop before proceeding to 
the next. -Do not tighten 

or strain either of the threads, but let the 
festoon of loops fall softly. ‘Iwo such 
festoons will be required for each tassel. 
Fasten off neatly and firmly, and unite 
the chain . the tassel by a sewing-needle 
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and silk, concealing the ends in the knob 
of the tassel. This négligée may be 
worked of any length; but about three- 
quarters of a yard, including the tassels, 
is long enough. 

When made with smaller sized beads, 
or with bugles, one-third of an inch Jong, 
in place of the nine beads, and diamonds 
of the small beads, and small beads form. 
ing the circle around a second sized bead, 
the _— pattern will ee found to be 
a-pretty trimming for dresses, jackets, 
black lace Seema &c. “ 

Our readers will find these instructions 
very suggestive, for when once they have 
mastered two or three patterns, they will 
be enabled to copy almost any gimp or 
beading they may see. 

We now pass to bead ornaments adapted 
for various purposes ‘of adornment and 
dress; all of them are useful in their dif- 
ferent ways, and such as can be made at 
home for at least one half what they cost 
when purchased ready made. 
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ORNAMENT FOR DRESS BUTTONS, ETC, 
This design ‘displays an ornament 
adapted for en buttons, for buttons to 
be attached to velvet as a head-dress, or 
for attaching’to hair-pins to adorn the 
hair. It is composed of pearls, and may 
be made of any size, from that of a crown 

piece to a sixpence. 
Four rows of seed pearls, two rows of 
pearls a size larger, one row abort the 
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size of a pea, one row of oblong pearls, a 
skein of China silk, half a dozen almost 
flat button moulds, with a hole large 
enough to admit a quill drilled through 
the centre of each of them, and half a 
yard of white sarsenet ribbon, are the re- 
quisites. 

One of our bead needles, or a straw 
needle, may be threaded with a long 
double needleful of the silk, passed 
through the hole in the centre of the 
mould, and fastened, by looping the 
needle through the doubled silk, and the 
fastening drawn up to the hole, so that 
the silk proceeds from there, and is at the 
surface of the mould. ‘Thread five seed 
pearls and one of the second sized; pass 
the silk under the mould, and bring it up 
again through the hole, arrange the beads 
threaded so as to form one of the lines 
which radiate from the centre; thread a 
second line of five seed and one larger 
pearl, and arrange that into its place. 
‘Then thread four seed pearls, and let that 
row lie between the other two, so as to 
occupy the space which would otherwise 
be left vacant, The-rows, or radiating 
lines all reund, consist. of five seed and 
one larger pearl, and-of four seed pearls 
placed alternately, until the whole circular 
surface is itled up. Each row is threaded 
separately, and the needle brought under 
the mould and up again through the 
central hole. When it is necessary to 
join the silk, the new needleful must be 
knotted on to the other as close to the 
end as possible. The work must be held 
tightly, otherwise the lines will hang 
loose and get out of plaee. 

When the surface is covered, the needle 
must be once more brought up through 
the hole, and a large bead threaded on it, 
and then the needle passed back again 
through the hole, and the large bead 
drawn up so that it may occupy the centre 
and cover the hole. 

The silk has to be fastened on to the 
edge of the button in order to begin the 
middle tassel; it is formed by threading 
a second sized bead, an oblong bead, 
twelve seed beads, one second sized bead, 
one Jarge one, one second sized one, and 
twelve seed beads. We now pass the 
needle up through the oblong and second 
sized pear}, and attach it to the button 
by looping it through the stitch at the 
back; we then bring it down again 
through these two beads, and commence 
the second loop, which is made by again 
threading twelve seed, one second sized, 
one large, one second sized, aud twelve 
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seed pearls.. Once more the neadie’ 
back through the oblong oa aon 
sized pearl, and is fastened by being lope 
through one of the upper stite 
The two smaller tassels have to be ay 
rt c Fm nd on either side, anj 
readed in a similar wa mitting 
“ oblong bead. py 
The number: of seed pearls 
directed to be putin the ~~ ioe 
will only cover moulds of a certain size. 
they must be added to or diminisheds 
occasion requires. ‘The tassels; too, ea 
be lengthened or made shorter jn’ lie 
manner. The back of the button is 
finished off by gumming on a cireuly 
piece of the sarsenet ribbon neatly overit, 
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ROSETTE OF BUGLES AND BEADS. 


This illustration represents 4 roselle 
adapted for an ornament for the hair, 0 
to be worn in lieu of a brooch. 

Half an ounce of one-tenth inch bugles, 
half an ounce of one-fourth imch bugles, 
a bunch of small cut glass beads, # bum 
of cut glass beads a size larger, anda Tow 
of large cut glass beads, ol the bigness 
a pea; some firm yet fine dark orm 
skein of stout silk, anda couple of as 
hair-pins or sharp steel pins nen . 
the requisites for making a pair of rose 
Each rosette consists of three sal 
upright loops, one within the otter 
a pair of tassels. . 
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The first or outer circle has im it thir- 
teen loops; 8 th of about a yard of 
wire is taken, and on it is threaded a 
second sized bead, two one-tenth inch 
bugles and a small bead, two bugles and 
a bead, two bugles and two beads, three 
bugles and two ‘beads, two bugles and 
one bead, two bugles and one bead, 
and two bugles. These are pushed 
to within an inch and:a half of one end 
of the wire, and the other end passed 
again through the first or larger bead, 
from the outside. inwards or towards the 
bugles, and the Joop drawn up firmly and 
closely. All the loops are alike, and must 
be arranged so as partially to overlap each 
other like the petals of a cup-shaped 
flower. When the requisite number are 
completed, the extremities must be united 
and the wires twisted together. 

The second circle contains nine loops, 
requires about three-quarters of a yard of 
wire, and is threaded thus: one second 
sized bead, two one-tenth inch bugles and 
asmall bead, two bugles and two beads, one 
bugle and two beads, one bugle and two 
beads, two bugles and one bead, t wo bugles. 

The third or innermost circle contains 
only five loops, and requires about half a 
yardofwire. Each loop has in it one second 
sized bead, two one-tenth inch bugles and a 
small bead, one bugle and two beads, one 
bugle and two beads, one bugle and two 
beads, one bugle and one bead, two bugles. 
Every circle is so formed as to be complete 
in itself; they are then placed one within 
the other, and the ends of wire all passed 
down in the centre. A large cut’bead is 
mounted on about two inches of wire, and 
being retained firmly in the middle by the 
ends of the wire being twisted together, 
is placed in the centre to complete the 
rosette. "The superfluous ends of wire at 
the back are now to be twisted very neatly 
together for about half an inch, and the 
rest cut off; and the twisted ends turned 
down flat. The rosette is then to be sewn- 
to a button, or a small square of double 
velvet or silk. 

For the tassel, take a good needleful 
of silk, affix it firmly to the button or 
square at the back of the rosette, then 
thread one of our bead needles on it, and 
commence as follows :—Thread two large 
beads, three one-fourth inch bugles and a 
second sized bead, two bugles aiid a bead, 
two bugles and a bead, three bugles, one 
second sized, one large, and one second 
sized bead, three bugles and two beads, 
three bugles and a bead, two bugles and 
a bead, and two bugles. Pass the silk 
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again up the two large beads, thread a 
sewing-needle on it, and attach it by a 
stitch to the back of the rosette. Thread 
the silk again in the bead needle, bring it 
down through the large beads, and make 
another loop, as before directed. Each 
tassel should have fonr loops, and each 
rosette two tassels pendent from it. 

The whole, when completed, must be 
neatly and firmly sewn on to a long hair- 
pin, if intended for the head, or a sha 
steel pin, if destined for the dress. Of 
course, it will be understood that all the 
materials employed in a rosette must be 
of one colour. These ornaments may be 
made of any size, and with tassels of any 
length and fulness, by adding to or sub- 
tracting from the number of beads, and 
bugles, and loops, we have given. Ours 
are rather larger than a erown piece when 
complete, and the tassels about an inch 
and a half long. , 

The next cut represents a button 
worked in turquoise-blue French beads. 





BUTTON IN TURQUOISE-BLUE FRENCH BEADS. 


For a dress trimming of a dozen buttons, 
six rows of small beads and one of a size 
larger will be required, also a skein of 
silk to match, and adozen button moulds 
the size of a shilling, flat at the back, 
slightly raised on the surface, and having 
a hole drilled through the centre. 

They are worked in the same way as 
our pattern p. 477, via., in lines or rows 
radiating from the centre, and having 
alternately five and four beads in each. 
One of the larger beads fills up the centre, 
and the back is finished off by a circular 

iece of silk gummed oO: tv it. 

These buttons may be made in the 
white, blue, coral-co- 
jloured, gold, steel, or 
ereen pearl glass beads, 
according to the dress 
or trimmings with 
which they are to ac- 
cord. 
This is another va- puerox oF BUGLES 
riety of button, CONn- Anp CUT GLASS 
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cut glass beads worked upon silk buttons. 
Our pattern is of grey beads and bugles 
on a grey silk button. 

For it we require one-tenth inch bugles, 
seed beads, and others a size larger ealt 
an ounce of the bugles and a bunch of each 
size of the beads will suffice for a couple 
of dozen of the buttons or more. Besides, 
a skein of sewing-silk to match the but- 
tons, and a fine yet strong needle will be 
necessary. The bugles and beads are 
rm by threes, viz., a bead, a bugle, 
and a bead, and thus sewn on to the but- 
ton. Eight small beads form the central 
circle, and a larger one fills this up. All 
are neatly stitched on in their sepa- 
yate rows or groups. Pattern in such 
things is a mere matter of taste. There 
are no arbitrary rules, only all those form- 
ing a set should harmonize with each 
other. The stitches must be as neat as 
possible, and passed under the silk or at 
the back of the button. 

The oblong or drop-button is worked 
over a mould pierced down the middle. 





THE OBLONG BUTTON. 


This one is of cut glass emerald-coloured © 


beads, the next size to the seed bead, 
threaded on green silk; there are alter- 
nate rows of fifteen and ten worked ac- 
eording to the directions in our first pat- 
tern. It is headed by acut glass bead 
the size of a small pea, and terminated 
by a tassel composed of one of those large 
beads and four loops of twenty pasta Se 
each. A bunch of the smaller beads and 
a row of the larger ones will make about 
a dozen of these drop-buttons. 

The ornament to be tacked on to velyet 


or ribbon for the head-dress may be 


in white pearl beads, sie 
the same class or maenatl aed 





ORNAMENT FOR THE HEAD-DRES§, 


quires the usual three sizes, viz., the seed 
toa the size larger, and those of the 

igness of a pea. ‘They are threaded op 
fine silver wire. 

Take about a quarter of a yard of the 
wire, thread eight second sized beads on 
it, and unite them into a circle by twist. 
ing the extremity of the wire with the 
portion left beyond the beads on the 
other, side; thread a large bead on the 
long end, hold it in the centre by pass. 
ing the wire through that circle which 
is opposite to the place where the circle 
was joined. Bring the wire back agan 
through the large bead and pass it 
through the bead next the join, Then 


thread sixteen seed pearls and put the 


wire again through this same bead and 
‘habs the two next to it, Again thread 
sixteen seed pearls, and put the wires 
second time through the third of the cr 
cular beads, or that’ one which it has just 

assed through. Make the other two 
$00 s over the fifth and the seventh beads 
in like manner, and fasten off by twistug 
the wire firmly and neatly. 





The last pattern is made, in like'™ 
ner, of three sizes of pearl beads cad 













silver wire, and is adapted for attaching 


to velvet ‘head-dresses, * The instructions 
given for the previous pattern will serve 
as guides for this one; the loops are 
made by passing-And repassing the wires 
through the central bead, and then the 
outer circle formed by threading the 
proper number Of beads, and passing the 
wire from loop t@loop,. ~. } 

A very slighé-study’of these patterns 
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PARLOUR OCCUPATIONS, 4s! 


will show that they may be infinitel 
varied, and a constant succession of fres 
forins and new combinations produced. 
The last two patterns look very pretty 
when composed of gold. bullion, or of 
silver bullion and pearls; the bullion 
taking the place of the seed beads, and 


only the larger ones being intermixed 
with it. 





DOWN IN THE DEEP. 


Down in the deep is the mariner’s grave, 

_ Where the storm-king rules and the wild winds roar, 
Where the coral is growing in scarlet and white, 

_ Bespangled with.gold in the hush of the night. 
When the stars look down in golden and blue, 

. And the City of Refuge lends many a hue. 


Down in the deep there rests a fair bride, 
With diamonds and pear's lying rare at her side ; 
Where the sea-flag is waving its banner of green, | 
And flowers of the rarest with coral are seen, 

_ She is sleeping her sleep, and heaves not a sigh, 
For the soul is at rest where the blue waterglit | 


Down in the deep there is many a gem ; 

From Tropic to Pole they’re the sea’s diadem;. 
Where the mermaid is winding her fingers’so light, 
In the sailor-boy’s locks, fair, golden and bright, 
As she mocks with her song the fierce ocean wave, 

And sinks to her sleep, the fathomless cave. 


-'» Down in the deep is the mineral cave, 
Whose shining sides the white foams lave: _ 
_ And it glistens and sparkles with marvellous light, 
Transcending the.sun in glory so bright ; . 
- Above. it the sea-corn is waving its leaf, 
And the waters roll on in the valley beneath 


Jo Déwwin the deep in a day full of care, 
._“ “ A sunymons.will come to the inmates there, 
©" And the gold-fish will fade, and the coral grow dim, 
-..., Andthe waters roll on to the wild agi’s hymn, 
Till fills all the earth and reaches the sky, 


. = 
ye 


_ Ben the Ocean of Life where its music will die. 
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A sounD night’s sleep—nowhere does a 
man sleep so soundly as at Jerusalem, 
where he is all day employed in walking 
about from one famous object to another 
—serves to clear our brains from the 
confusion and distortion of the grandeur 
of Old Testament History, and the sim- 
plicity of Christian truths, into the mon- 


strous legends of Arab imposture; and 


we start forth, at early dawn, with a 
party of Arab attendants, to finish our 
pilgrimage round the walls of Jerusalem. 
Our journey from St. Stepben’s Gate up 
the Mount of Olives down through the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat and up to Mount 
Zion, has already carried us halfway in 
the circuit, and made us masters of the 
eastern and southern sides. We have 
already crossed and recrossed the city 
either way, and a journey, therefore, from 
St. Stephen’s Gate round by the north 
and western sides, ending where the 
Valley of Hinnom whites with that of 
Jehoshaphat, will complete our circuit. 
Turning to the left from St. Stephen’s 
Gate by a narrow path, under the walls, 
suspended on a ridge along the precipice 
of Gethsemane, we gradually ascend to 
the north-east angle of the city wall, 
which here goes off square and sharp. 
Turning by this angle, we perceive that 
the wall is here protected by a fosse, 
and rests upon a foundation of rocks, 
rising up into high cliffs, while there is 
another rocky ridge on the other side, the 
roadway round the city passing between 
them. In fact, we are now upon the 
ridge or crest of Bezetha, cut away by 
Herod, Jt shoots up here to a hundred 
feet, a solid tower of rock. Between 
this point and the north-east angle was 
the part selected by Tancred for his at- 
tack; hence, too, Saladin forced his way 
into the city. A short distance farther 
is the mouth of a cavern in the rock on 
which the wall is built. It leads under 
the houses of the city, the first hall ex- 
tending seven hundred and fifty feet, and 
being three thousand feet in circumfe- 
rence. It is evidently the quarry from 
which the stone of the Temple and other 
great Jewish buildings was cut, and it 
seems to have been known to the Cru- 
saders, though not opened to modern in- 
spection until within the last ten years. 
here are many intricately meandering 
passages leading to larger halls farther 
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within, with walls white “as driven 
snow,” and supported on colossal yj 
of irregular shape, as left by the stone. 
hewers. These are evidently the quarries 
of King Solomon, and, not improbably 
King Herod cut through them in digging 
out the fosse in which we are now walk 
ing; for we are only two hundred feet 
from a similar cavernous excavation, the 
reputed Grotto or Cave of Jeremiah, on 
the opposite hill of Zahara, near to 
Turkish burial-ground of such bad re. 
pute, for the living at least, that no one 
will venture near it after sunset. This 
cave is deeply sunk in a brown ridge of 
rock, by the wayside, and is a profound 
and gloomy cavern, about fifty yards 
deep, supported by two enormous m 
tural pillars of rock. There is a court or 
open passage in front of it, anda wall 
with several houses, for the place has 
been used as a quarantine station, a der- 
vish (a very civil personage) acting as its 
guard and showman. ‘There is a minia- 
ture lake or vast cistern, generally on the 
floor, and underneath, the water of which 
is bright and pure. The cave is divided 
into partitions, nests or dwellings for the 
sick or suspected, and is otherwise, with 
plaster and whitewash, made to look 
clean, tidy, and actually comfortable. 
For its being Jeremiah’s Pool or Cave 
there is, of course, no sufficient autho- 
rity. The place where the prophet was 
confined, and the pit where he sanki 
the mire, were in the King’s court 
(Jer. xxxvii. 21). This cavern, though of 
creat size, has a limited aspect 1m com 
parison with the unknown vastness of the 
quarries on the other side, in which the 
whole city, for aught we know, might be 
stowed away. Their range is as im- 
mense as that of the catacombs of Parts 
but they have been unexplored for ages 
ast. ; 
A little to the left—as we stand ee 
our faces towards the City wall—a who 
mile of towers and battlements at = 
view, in a bright sunlight—old and ye 
lowish in tint, and crumbling pins 
yet large and massive in their who 
aspect—is “ Herod’s Gate, now ¢ 


up. It is also called “the Gate of 


Flowers,” and is the gate where the 


Empress Helena, the mother of oe 
countrymau—for Constantine the “ ra 
and the first Christian Emperor, ¥ 
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Englishman, and born at York—entered 
in penance, as a humble suppliant, in all 
her power, for God’s mercy and forgive- 
ness of her sins. We are now at about 
the highest part of the wall, and this gate 
towers high on the hill which hence begins 
to descend to the Gate of Damascus. All 
along here the olive trees grow close up 
to the wall, and it is a pretty sight to see 
the doves and other birds fiying back- 
wards and forwards from the trees to the 
old wall and from the old wall to the 
trees. The Jews of old, it will be re- 
membered, were great pigeon fanciers, 
aud the dove houses and pigeon towers of 
old Jerusalem were quite an institution. 
This Damascus gate, “the tower that 
looketh over towards Damascus,” is, as it 
now stands externally, a charming monu- 
meut of Arab taste, flanked by two towers 
and crowned with arabesque battlements 
of stone in the form of turbans. It is 
undeniably the finest of all the gates of 
Jerusalem, and in its gateway we notice 
what is remarkable as a first example of 
the pointed arch, which the Crusaders 
are considered to have carried back with 
them into Europe. In the base of the 
towers of this gate may be seen great 
stones bevelled round the edges, similar 
to those in what remains of the wall of 
Solomon’s Temple. This gate is said to 
be identical with the “Old Gate” of 
Nehemiah, which “ Jehoiada the son of 
Paseal, and Meshullam the son of Beso- 
deiah repaired; they laid the beams 
thereof, and the bars thereof, and set up 
the doors thereof” (Nehemiah iii. 6). 
The very ancient, massive, and charac- 
teristic Jewish remains which we see in 
the two turret chambers on each side 
ane this as a portion of the “ Second 

a Ss 

These chambers, and the pillars in the 
vault of Solomon’s Temple, are almost 
the only relics which the battering ram, 
the corroding tooth of Time, and the 
Yengeance of God, have left us. The 
Winding square-shaped staircase within 
the chambers lately discovered in both 
towers is the kind of ascent by which 
“they went up with winding stairs into 
the middle chamber” (1 Kings vi. 8). 
One of the stones lying there is seven and 
a half feet long, by three and a half feet 
high, and another six and a half feet long, 
by the same height. ‘These apartments 


4re conjectured, by the learned in such 


matters, to have been guard rooms of the 
old gates, built. upon and round by 


> 


Nehemiah, then by Herod, and afterwards 
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by the Saracens. They are vaulted, and 
their massiveness 1s very impressive. 
Before passing on we step within these 
gates into the City, curious to see the 
condition of the vicinity. The streets 
about here are filthy, and almost in soli- 
tude, overshadowed with darkness from 
the numerous vaulted arches which cover 
them. Everywhere there are ruins and 
rags. As for inhabitants you see them 
seldom, and when seen they appear to be 
eaten up with idleness and wretchedness. 
The passers-by creep close to the houses, 
and look as if they have no purpose, only 
walking for the sake of walking; the 
shopkeepers appear to be always waiting 
for custom that never comes, and every- 
where there is a lack of life, interest, and 
activity. The rocky mound opposite this 
gate, within, has evidently been the 
foundation of some great building, for it 
is excavated in many places, but not into 
tombs. There was a St. Stephen’s Church 
along here once, and this may be the spot. 
We gladly quit the dreary scene, and 
hasten to the free air without the walls. 
About half a mile right out of the gate, a 
little to the right, after passing a heap or 
hill of ashes and soapmaker’s waste, we 
pass along the level surface of a reddish 
rock, with a few olive trees, hardly enough 
to call a grove, growing upon it, aud then 
come upon an excavation in the middle of 
a field, like a neglected quarry. In front 
is a square court hewn out of the rock 
and open to the air, just like a deep 
trench. It is entered by an archway. 
This court is ninety feet square. The 
arch is in the centre of the wall, and to 
the Icft as we enter, we see something 
resembling a large portico, nine yards 
long, supported evidently at one time on 
two pillars, which mischievous people of 
various ages, bye-gone simpletons, and 
profane fools, now grown grey or gone to 
their account, have knocked away one 
after the other. ‘The architrave has fruit 
and flowers sculptured upon it, but these 
also are sorely defaced—a shameful out- 
rage of which the Arabs must not be 
accused, as none but civilized Europeans 
for the most part—we are sorry to have 
to say it for both our sakes—Americans 
and English, violate the habitations of the 
dead. Our torehes are lighted, let us 
enter. We seem to be going into a rock, 
the interior of which has been hewn out, 
and the face of which has been cut into 
architectural designs. een Ft pans so 
fact; but the grapes, garlands, ab : 
toons, the Cosinthian capitals, and the 
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pillars have all been ruthlessly broken 
and chipped away. When whole they 
must have resembled a very large and 
very handsome marble chimney-piece 
from which the grate has been removed. 
Through a low door in the south-west 
corner we advance—candles in hand,,and 
not without attendant Arabs, for this. is 
not a pleasant place in which to find one- 
self a in the dark—opening into.a 
kind of ante-room about twenty: feet 
square, a place for the mourners. while 
the body was carried on to its last recep- 
tacle.. This opens into another room, 
thirteen feet square, in which are a dozen 
catacombs for coffins and a. passage to 
another apartment ten feet square. . The 
south side of the ante-room has. a door 
leading into other rooms, in many of 
which are relies of rich sarcophagi, torn 
from their places and thrown upon. the 
ground. One of these has been preserved 
entire and carried to the. Mehkemeh, or 
Council House, in Jerusalem, just by a 
beautiful fountain. Here it supplies the 
Divan of Jerusalem Effendis with water ! 
The contrivance of the doors of. stone, 
which, fitted in with mortice and tenon 
hinges, is noticeable, and should be seen 
by some of our stonemasons .as a good 
hint. for a fireproof closet; so also is a 
round disk, shaped like a mill stone, 
curiously contrived to close a tomb, and 
then be itself concealed by a pool. of 
water. An inspection of these cunning 
contrivances, for an apparently unneces- 
sary security, assists:us in understanding 
the question in relation to the entrance 
of the Holy Sepulchre: ‘ Who shall roll 
us away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre?”’ Of what kings the rocky 
excavations in which we stand are the 
tombs, is an unsettled question. . Not.so 
of that tomb on the other side of. the 
valley of Kedron, which sweeps:all round 
here, and into which we descend and go 
over it to reach the tomb—just.in time to 
see a flock of sheep, who have been folded 
there, come streaming forth into the open 
valley. This.is the tomb of Simon the 
Just, a Jewish Saint, if we may use the 
term, who spent his great wealth in -pro- 


viding a feast for the poor yearly, and 
having been allowed a great age as a re« 


ward, for his charity, was so afflicted at 
the sorrows he saw coming on his nation 
from their obstinacy in resisting Titus, as 
to find the, burden of life too heavy, and 
so pray to, be released from it... His 
prayer was granted, and his tomb pro. 
vided. under, this. little. hill. But. his 
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wealth having been buried -with.1: 
Simon the Just feels conabis rn 


: ntious ser. 
ples respecting the feast he had annual 
promised to the poor—a ‘promise from 


which, as his death was by his own: wish 
his scrupulous justice does not Consider 
him to be discharged. Every year tne 
fore, he comes to life at the’ feast of 
Purim, and. places a piece of money ont. 
side to. provide food for the poor, A 
great. pilgrimage is held'to ‘his tomb by 
the Jews. ‘lo make:a profit out ofth; 
veneration; as well: as to keep inthe 
sheep, the: Turks have put. up an iron 
door to the tomb, and appointed a-guar. 
dian, who being a shepherd of ‘the dead, 
fleeces to the hest of his capability the 
living. 

, We now recross the Kedron valley, 
and coming to.a junction of two roads, 
take the one that leads us to: the‘north. 
west angle of ‘the wall, the towers df 
whieh, rising prominently before us, ate 
evidently of modern construction, The 
ground rises. from the hollow by the 
Damascus gate to a low ridge, just over 
which Jies, in the deeper hollow, the 
Valley of Gihon, under the western-wall, 
sloping: down towards Hinnom,. under 
the southern. At this corner, .near ts, 
is a Terebinth tree, conspicuous as-rising 
at the highest portion of thecity. » Here- 
about, the vine and the olive begin to be 
more abundant, and have been made—of 
late years only, as we learn—to take 
root. in the. scanty but. prolific soil 
Jerusalem . grows good -wine,: and: the 
Greeks have planted it: pretty exten 
sively,in the new purchases of land they 
have made... Everywhere that. swater 1s 
collected and distributed, the gratefal 
land, all bare as it looks, returns most 
abundant corps. ‘The. fields of barley m 
this vicinity (about a quarter ofa mile 
from the walls), are full in the ear, and 
the grain-of the finest., It is now just 
ready (it is April) for the sickle. ‘They 
say-this new spirit of cultivation-is due 
to. Russian gold; but money 1s of no 
nation, and its profitable employment at 
universal. good, | We | should «have 
thought.. some. English money 

have been, advantageously employed 
here. 7 3 2 
' How is it that persons who aro sbi 
to leave England in search of a mu 
climate, or others who. prefer : limng 
abroad, do not. choose: the most interes 
ingicountry in-the world for them 16s 
dence ?.. Why should not young 
men, iat least, spend -one. year: amn00§ 
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Bible scenes, and .in acquiring Bible 
languages before entering upon their 
active duties? Sixty pounds per annum 
would be quite enough for all expense of 
board and lodging (including the keeping 
a horse) for a single person, and sixty 
pounds more would cover the expense of 
a journey there and back.) The mighty 
tide which during three centuries impelled 
half the nations of Europe towards the 
rocky. shores of Palestine. has not yet 
subsided. It isrising again. ‘Travellers 
from every nation, and 10,000 pilgrims 
from the East, visit the shrines of Beth- 
lehem and Calvary; Moslems from 
Arabia, Tartary, and India, and from 
the utmost shores of Africa, come to 
worship at the (so-called) Tomb of Moses. 
The Jewish people go to pray over the 
ruins of their city and temple that the 
time of their deliverance may be hastened. 
The deep religious interest which has 
for two thousand years been gaining 
strength among the nations of the earth 
is becoming more intense, and high and 
mighty potentates study with anxious 
care politics whose interest centres in 
Jerusalem. . Here, however, where, above 
all places, Christianity should be most 
Catholic, it is most sectarian. But God 
disposes and all. are working, and can 
only be working to his glorious and final 
purpose. 

We now approach the Jaffa or Bethle- 
hem Gate, and fall into the road that 
takes us across the Valley of Rephaim— 
which runs down on the right, past the 
Greek convent of St, George, to the 
Valley of Hinnom—proceeding on. our 
way tothe Tombs of the Judges, by a 
road lying between that to Jaffa and that 
to Bethlehem, both of which begin, one 
tothe right and the other to the left from 
this gate; hence called; at option, the 
Jaffa or the Bethlehem Gate, and uni- 
versally, the Gate ‘of the Pilgrims. On 
our left lies the Upper Pool of Gihon, 
or Birket Mamillah—the Pool of Serpents 
—at about one hundred and_ fifty rods 
from the City Gate, near the bend of the 
shallow valley, This is about three 
hundred feet Jong, two hundred wide, and 
twenty. deep. There is sometimes no 
water in it, as it is now supplied only by 
rain-water drained from the surrounding 

in, its former feeder by a water-course 
from Etham having been broken. In the 
season of winter, and just now, boys and 
men bathe in it.» We leave on our left 
some Moslem tombs, the remembered 
gtaves:of .Saladin’s warriors, and turning 
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to the right, at about a mile’s distance 
from the city, reach the “Tombs of the 
Judges,” Martyrs or Prophets. These 
are of the same character as the “ Tombs 
of the Kings,” although ornamented in a 
different pattern. They constitute a 
catacomb of sixty tombs, hewn in the 
solid rock of limestone. The pediment 
is sculptured in the Grecian style, and 
the main room is twenty feet square by 
eight in height. This is even more re- 
markable than the Tombs of the Kings, 
and is said to have been hollowed out for 
the use of the Sanhedrim, the Jewish 
Council, numbering seventy-two mem- 
bers. Hence we return to the head 
of the Valley of Rephaim or Gihon, and, 
bending towards the right, as we 
face the Jaffa Gate, go down its sloping 
declivity along by the western wall. We 
come along by the Bethlehem road from 
the Gate down into the Valley of Gihon,, 
and across open fields of corn that thinly 
cover the stony,dry soil. A few strug- 
gling olives, silver-topped, are scattered 
on the hill. Above all frowns the City 
Wall, and the huge Towers of the Citadel. 
This deep excavation of two hundred feet 
by six hundred is ‘The Lower Pool of 
Gihon,’—the ‘Great Pool” that once 
held four acres of water—the Pool Solo- 
mon was so proud of (Kcclesiasticus 
xlviii. 17), and at which he was anointed 
King of [srael,; hence it is even now 
called “ Birheé esh Sultan,” or the “ King’s 
Pool.” It has been formed by building 
two walls across the valley (the lower 
very massive, the upper rather slight), 
connecting them by side walls, scarping 
the shelving edges of rocks on its sides, 
and plastering the whole over with water- 
cement. ‘The Pool is now ruinous and 
dry; the bottom is used as a thrashing- 
ground. From this, looking upwards, on 
the left, to the lowest part of Zion, we 
sec, enclosed with a wall, the English 
burial ground; a little below runs an 
aqueduct on nine small arches, which 
conveys the water from Solomon’s Pool 
into the City. From this point we enter 
the valley of Ben Hinnom—the “ Valley 
of Shrieking Children”—crying out in 
gony at their murderous sacrifice in the 
red-hot, brazen arms and lap of the 
statue of the idol of Moloch, from which 
they fell into the blazing furnace below! 
—the Valley of Tophet, or the Dram, 
beaten with hurried hands, and accom- 
panied with shouts to prevent those 
childish cries of suffering from being 
heard by mothers. Oh! the horrors of 
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these ancient and modern heathen prac- 
tices! ‘his crime of the Jews,—so care- 
fully separated by God as his chosen 
people, from these and other hideous 
rites of Paganism,—was. punished after- 
wards in this very place ; for, in this same 
valley, says Josephus, “no fewer than 
118,880 dead bodies were carried for 
burial under the charge of one officer 
during the siege of Titus.” King Josiah, 
to prevent such sacrifices to idols as we 
have mentioned, polluted the place by 
throwing filth and dead men’s bones into 
it (2 Kings xxiii. 10). Fires were kept 
constantly burning in it to consume the 
filth thrown here. It became at last the 
emblem of everlasting punishment among 
the Rabbinical writers — Gehenna! — 


Tophet ! 


**- Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears, 

Though for the noise of drums and trumpets 
loud 

Their children’s cries unheard, but passed 
through fire 

To this grim idol, 

In the pleasant vale of Hinnom, Tophet thence, 

And black Gehenna called, the type of hell!” 

MILTON. 


It was here that, standing on one of 
the rugged eminences which overhang 
Tophet, the Prophet Jeremiah, at the 
inspiration of God, did, in the presence 
of the worshippers and the priests, address 
himself to Manasseh and his courtiers, 
and lifting up a pitcher, dashed it to the 
earth, atter denouncing terrible judg- 
ments upon them (Jer. xix. 1—12). You 
will remember how Napoleon, during the 
conferences for the peace of Campo 
Formo, dashed a porcelain jar to atoms 
at his feet, as he said to the Austrian 
Plenipotentiaries, “In one month your 
monarchy would have been shattered like 
that vase.” The people here about Jeru- 
salem have the same custom of breaking 
a jar when they wish to express their 
detestation of any one. They come be- 
hind a man and smash the jar to atoms, 
thus imprecating upon hin and his a 
hopeless ruin. You will remark from 
this and from many other instances per- 
petually coming under your notice in the 
Holy Land as common objects, that the 
Bible minutely narrates, does not invent : 
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and thus many circumstances, though to 
us novel and surprising, are to those 
the spot now, and were then—for Eastern 
life never changes its habits—ordinary 
and every-day circumstances and allusions 
The valley descends rapidly into 
rugged glen. On the other side of this 
rises abrupt, broken, and frowning, with 
precipitous banks, the Hill of Evil 
Counsel. The ruins on its top are thoge 
of the house of Annas, the high priest 
(or a convent that succeeded them, 
Here it was “ the Scribes and Pharisees 
took council against Jesus to put him to 
death” (Luke xxii. 2); and just here; on 
the brow, about a hundred yards away 
from the house (just time for repentanee 
in the distance), is that accursed tree 
stretching its ominous arms, darkly frown. 
ing, with crooked branches, and as if 
with stretching fingers,—that tree on 
which the traitor Judas hung himself. 
There—close by it, is what he sold him- 
self for—the Potter’s field—“ the Field 
of Blood.” A precipice overhangs it, 
and it looks down another into the glen 
below where there is a deep charnel- 
house. The pious pilgrims used to be 
buried there. St. Jerome marked the 
locality. Annas himself was buried here. 
There are tombs of all kinds -in this 
vicinity—down the slopes all about, some 
of them ornamented like the tombs of 
the judges and the kings, but none with 
chambers except one, in which it is said 
the Apostles hid themselves. It is called 
“The Apostles’ Retreat”’—and is scarcely 
large enough to hold eleven; but St. Peter 
we know was away, and all were not 
together. The view of Jerusalem from 
here is a remarkable one. We can ses 
the Valley of Hinnom in its full extent, 
with all “the dark idolatries of alienated 
Judah,” full under our eyes. The hewn 
tombs, the dark rugged hill, the accu 
tree, and the fatal field—the grey gloom 
of the trees, and the old time-worn W 
of Zion overhanging all, constitute to- 
gether a wild and mournful picture 0 
Jerusalem in her desolation. Sadness 
and gloom attend our parting: we en 
in disappointment, and depart In Tt 
ful stillness. ‘The curse of God seems 
us still to hang like a darkening clo 
over the doomed city. 











TaereE can be no better proof of the truth 
of the wise saying, that “great ends follow 
little beginnings,” than is presented by 
the silkworm; for to that insignifi- 
cant little insect is to be traced, in a 
great measure, the wealth of nations, the 
commercial importance and prosperity 
of our own country, and the stability and 
firmness of our mercantile transactions. 
There is, perhaps, scarcely any article— 
cotton excepted—which enters so fully 
into the various manufactures and pur- 
poses for which it is applicable, nor 
which is of such general consumption, as 
silk ; for not one person in five hundred 
throughout the population of this king- 
dom—saying nothing of the other nations 
of the earth, by whom it is as largely 
used as by ourselves—can be found 
who has not in some degree silk intro- 
duced into some part of his garment. 
No matter what age, what sex, what 
position in society, or what trade or pro- 
fession, silk is more or less mixed up in 
the dresses worn by nearly every living 
person in the kingdom. ‘This may seem 
startling at first, but a moment’s reflec- 
tion will convince us that, either in the 
shape of bonnets, hats, shawls, dresses, 
waistcoats, stockings, lace, ribbons, 
bindings, sewing-silk, buttons, boot- 
laces, shoe-ties, handkerchiefs, &c., &c., 
or in trimmings of one kind or other, 
there is scarcely a dress in the length 
and breadth of our country but has some 
portion of silk mixed with it, An article 
so much and so variously used must 
necessarily employ a large number of 
persons in its preparation and manufac- 
‘ure, and involve many curious and inte- 
resting appliances of machinery, &c.,in 
the production of the different articles 
for which it is used. 

_ It has been computed that there are 
in this country alone more than a million 
of persons engaged in the various 
branches of silk-manufacture, and in the 
different processes attendant thereon, 
independent of the immerse mass of in- 
dividuals who afterwards convert the 
materials thus produced into wearable 
goods. If to this we add the number of 
persons, females principally, that employ 
suk in their daily avocations, in every 
house in the kingdom, and the innumer- 
able dressmakers, seamstresses, tailors, 
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milliners, hatters, and others who make 
up the materials, we shall find that nearly 
the whole population of the land are in 
some measure dependent upon the little 
silk worm for their comfort and support. 

The silkworm is the peri, of 
one of the family Bombycida, systemati- 
cally known by the name of Bombyx 
Mori. ‘The eggs are globular, and about 
the size of mignonette-seed ; they may be 
purchased in Covent-garden Market at 
the rate of about ten shillings per ounce. 
The good ones are of a pale slate or ash 
colour, whilst the imperfect ones 
are of a light yellow tint. The moth 
is of a light cream colour, with 
transverse bands of a darker tint on the 
anterior wings, and a crescent-shaped 
central mark ; the body, which is encircled 
by rings of a darker tinge, is covered, as 
are also the wings, with long velvety 
feathers, giving a particularly soft, thick, 
and warm look to the insect; the an- 
tenne are also thickly feathered. 

The eggs are hatched in the spring, 
simultaneously with the bursting into 
leaf of the mulberry trees, upon which 
they live, and the little worm immediately 
commences eating the young leaves which. 
are placed for its nourishment. It is 
about eight weeks in arriving at maturity, 
and during that period changes its skin 
at four or five different moultings. When 
about to cast its skin it ceases to eat for 
some length of time, and exists in a state 
of perfect repose or stupor, with the 
fore part of the body slightly raised. It 
remains in this torpid condition a sufli- 
cient time for the new skin, which is now 
forming, to become sufficiently mature 
and strong to enable the caterpillar to 
burst through the old one. The opera- 
tion of changing the skin is one of con- 
siderable difficulty, and is sometimes 
attended with fatal results to the insect 
itself.: After the fore part of the old skin 
has burst, the silkworm, by a constant 
writhing motion of its body, slowly con- 
trives to press the skin backwards to its 
tail, and ultimately to entirely disengage 
itself from the encumbrance. ‘The diffi 
culty of withdrawing the last segment of 
its body from the old skin is the most 
difficult and fatal part of the operation, 
and large numbers of the caterpillars are 
annually lost by it. As soon as the 
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moulting is over, and thé caterpillar has 
recovered from the exhaustion which its 


efforts have produced, it commences eat- 
Ing voraciously, and increases in size very 


rapidly, The periods at which the 


moultings take place is influenced in a 
great measure by the temperature in 
which the eggs have been kept during 
the winter months. When the heating 
of the apartment has been properly at- 
tended to, the first change of skin takes 
place on about the fourth or fifth day 
from the hatching of the insect; but in 
general the first moulting takes place in 
about a week from the hatching; the 
second, in a fortnight from the first. 
Thesilkworm when full-grown measures 
about three inches in length, and is at 
first of a slate colour; but as it increases 
in size it becomes paler, until at maturit 
it arrives at nearly the same tint as the 
moth itself. When it has arrived at this 
state, about ten days after the last moult- 
ing, the caterpillar seeks some con- 
venient spot for the spinning of its web 
or cocoon. The silk is elaborated in two 
long tubular vessels lying on either side 
of the stomach and intestines, and termi- 
nating in a single tube opening in the 
lower Jip of the caterpillar. The silk 
bags, as the vessels containing the liquid 
gum of which the delicate thread of silk 
Is composed are called, are closed at 
their lower extremity, from whence they 
taper gradually to.a greater width in the 
middle, and contract towards the head, 
where they unite with the spinnaret, or 
Sphiing tube. The bags being longer 
than the body of the caterpillar lie in a 
convoluted form similar to the intestines 
of quadrupeds. Although there ate two 
silk bags and two tubes to the spinnaret, 
only one minute outlet for the silk ‘is 
provided, The spinnaret or silk tube 
ay hte from the lower part of the mouth, 
and is perceptible to the naked eye. 
Although there is but one tube with a 
single opening or perforation, the silk as 
it passés from the caterpillar neverthe- 
Jess retains its double thread as drawn 
from the silk bags; ‘each thread of silk, 
as formed by the silkworm, being com- 
‘posed of two distinct cylinders rannin 
pealct with, but united to, each other. 
“Each of these cylinders in good ‘silk is 
uite perfect in form, and of ‘uniform 
thickness throughout. Some idea of the 
thickness of these minute threads may be 
formed from the fact that it would re- 
quire upwards of two thousand five 





hundred of them to’ ‘he'Taid sidé by sit 
to cover one inch in space,” When the 
silk” is imported, however, “'seven} 
threads will be found united’ tovether 
This is done by the grower of the sik: 
worms. 
Having now. described the. insécis 
themselves, we will proceed té swatel 
their progress from the eggs to the spin. 
ning and winding of the cocoon. ‘Hyp: 
ing the winter months the silkworm. 
grower. preserves the eggs in linen’h; 
with great care, and as soon ag they 
begin to burst into life in the spring 
they are gently laid in flat wicker baskets 
lined with sun-baked clay, where they ate 
supplied with the young and delicate 
leaves of the mulberry. At this time the 
tiny worms are scarcely larger than cheese- 
mites, and therefore, for the first few 
days, a small quantity of food is con- 
sumed. As it is essential that the whole 
of the eggs should be hatched at about 
tlie same time, so as to ensure the tender 
budding Jeaves for the young brood, if 
any of the bags, from cold or otherwise, 
are later than the others in bursting’ to 
life, the peasants carefully wrap small 
quantities of the eggs in woollen materials 
and carry them about their persons, 
until the artificial warmth thus applied 
produces the desired result. For the 
first week the worms are kept im these 
wicker baskets, fresh leaves being given 
to them three or four times daily, ,At 
the end of the first week they have Gene 
rally grown to the. size of about, half an 
inch in length, when the period of the 
first moulting has arrived, and the worms 
lie in a torpid. state for a period of two 
days. .The’ caterpillars, which have mi 
vived this operation are then, cael 
removed from the wicker baskets a0 
placed in the kokh, which has Perel 
ranged for their reception. ‘The Koki or 


‘silkworm house is a low thatched buildin 


formed of sun-dried bricks, with trellis 
windows covered with myrtles ae OT 
trees, $0 as to exclude birds and eshiicn ; 
but at the same time so as to admit 0 
a free circulation of air. In these oa 
are long ‘ranges of mat shelves, ac 2 
to.poles, and ranged one above anob™> 
with about one foot space between | 


range. , 
On these shelves the silkworms ar 


placed by the attendant peasants, 3! 


« es, 

lentifully supplied with mulberry leav b 
hich he How devoured in such ial 
ties as to render it necessary to 10p *™ 
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and supply them with the small twigs 
from the. trees. During the two weeks 
succeeding the first moulting, large 
branches are lopped from the trees every 
morning and brought to the kokhs, and 
by this meaus the leaves are preserved in 
greater freshness, and are profusely 
sprinkled along the shelves by the pea- 
sants. About this. period the ‘second 
change of skin takes place, and after this 
torpid condition the worm makes up with 
renewed strength and vigour, and with 
considerably increased voracity of appe- 
tite. From this period. the oaterpilinrs 
grow prodigiously; they never cease 
eating day or night, and the noise of their 
eating, on first entering the kokh, is said 
to be quite as loud as a heavy shower of 
rain fallipg on a thatched roof, and to re- 
semble the incessant clipping of thousands 
of little scissors. The care with which 
the caterpillar avoids the smallest fibre 
or vein of the leaf, and selects only the 
softer portions for its food, is remarkable, 
and many of the leaves are perfectly ana- 
tomized by the manipulations of its small 
jaws. It is worthy of remark that during 
the whole time the worms do not move or 
crawl away from one part of the shelf to 
another, but remain stationary where they 
were first placed; the great business of 
their lives is to eat, and this they do in- 
cessantly; the mulberry leaf is_ their 
world, and their journey of life is com- 
prised in its circuit. : 
By the time the worms have attained 
their full maturity and growth, they have 
generally denuded of their foliage the 
whole plantation of mulberry trees, and 
the attendants therefore look anxiously 
for the time when they shall cease eating; 
this they do suddenly, and again fall into 
a state of stupor, which lasts about two 
days. On again awaking to activity, the 
silkworm, for the first time since it came 
to life, shows signs of restlessness, and 
crawls hastily about in search of a retreat. 
As soon as this restlessness is perceived, 
the attendants carry in a quantity of 
dried twigs and branches, and carefully 
scatter them over the worms, who take 
to them with such avidity that in the 
course of an hour or two not one will be 
found who has not selected for himself a 
spot whereon to weave a silken bed. 
_As soon. as the caterpillar has fixed 
upon a place for the formation of its 
cocoon, it attaches long threads of glu- 
tinous matter or silk from side to side, to 
form a support for itself, and thus con- 
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tinues to work until it has woven around 
itself a hollow envelope of light tissue- 
like texture. As it not move or 
change the position of the hinder part of 
its body, but continues moving its head 
from side to side, attaching and drawing 
the thread from point to point, it follows 
naturally that after a time its body be- 
comes enclosed by the network thus pro- 
duced. The ela is then continued from 
one thread to another, the caterpillar 
moving ifs head and spinning in a zigzag 
manner, bending the fore part of its body 
back so as to spin in all directions within 
reach; and the position of the body is 
only changed for the purpose of covering 
the part which was beneath it with silk. 
As the web is thus spun by bending che 
fore part of the body back, it follows that 
the silkworm very soon encloses itself in 
a cocoon very much shorter than its own 
body, and the work is thus continued 
with the worm in a bent position. Thus 
the worm, by pure instinct, forms a 
cocoon which is of just sufficient size for 
its purposes in the chrysalis stage, and 
not guided by its present proportions. 
During the time of spinning, the silkworm 
decreases considerably in length, and. by 
the time that it has completed its cocoon 
has diminished its size by one-half. 

The cocoon consists of three distinct 
Jayers of silk; the first loose and flossy, 
the second of a closer texture, and the 
inner coating finer, and glued or gummed 
closely together and forming a compact 
surface. After building the cocoon, the 
silkworm divests itself of its caterpillar 
garment, and is at once transformed into 
a chrysalis. In the chrysalis state the 
animal remains for about a fortnight, 
during which period the delicate and 
beautiful limbs of the moth are being 
formed. 

At the end of this period a slight 
swelling of the chrysalis indicates that a 
new life is about bursting forth; a rup- 
ture down the back succeeds, and by de- 
erees the snowy moth emerges from her 
horny shell into the hollow silken chamber 
of the cocoon. ‘There, after fluttering for 
a few minutes, it emits a fluid which has 
the power of softening the silk at the 
pointed end of the cocoon, through which 
the moth soon afterwards bursts inte life 
and activity. The cocoon takes about five 
days’ incessant and unceasing labour in its 
formation, and. when _finis ed is egg- 
shaped, and about an inch and a half iw 
length, 
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It must be borne in mind that the silk 
composing the cocoon is spun out. by the 
animal in one continuous thread, from the 
first commencement to the completion of 
the fine lining; the length of this thread 
of course varies in some small degree; 
but generally the continuous unbroken 
thread produced and spun by each worm 
is about one thousand feet. Of course, 
as the value and use of the silk depends 
upon its perfect length being preserved, 
it would be very prejudicial to allow the 
moth to be formed in those cocoons which 
are intended for use. A sufficient quantity 
having been set aside for producing eggs 
for the next season, the rest are either 
exposed to the broiling sun, or placed in 
a furnace until the poor little animal is 
stifled in the very beautiful edifice which 
his ingenuity lias formed, and which 
is so soon converted intoatomb. This 
done, the grower opens the soft external 
covering of floss-si/k, and removes the 
harder cocoon. ‘This floss-silk is after- 
wards brought to a manufactured state 
by spinning, as we shall subsequently see. 
The grower then separates the cocoons 
into different scales of quality, previous 
to selling them. These qualities are de- 
nominated “‘good cocoons,” which are 
the most perfect; ‘pointed cocoons,” 
which are not good winders; “ cocalons,” 
which are not compact; ‘ dupions,” 
which have the threads mixed with each 
other; and “soufflons,”’ which are imper- 
fect, each of which varieties has its rela- 
tive and proportionate value. 

When the cocoons have been thus 
selected and sold, the winder or reeler 
x ge to form them into hanks ready 
or use by the manufacturer. For this 





purpose small furnaces are rais 
to the purpose, on the top races 
placed a vessel of water. Into this ie 
a number of the cocoons are thrown, and 
the heat of the water soon softers th 
gum of glue, and renders the se tina 
and proper winding the delicate ¢ reads 
matter of easy aceomplishment.:” The 
reeler is provided with a whisk of fhe 
twigs bound together and cut off even} 
at the ends, and with this she ‘gently stip 
and presses the cocoons in the water til 
the loose threads become entangled on its 
points. She then raises the whisk with 
the threads attached, removes them from 
it, and draws their ends through’ her 
fingers. The operator collects ten, ff. 
teen, or twenty threads together, and 
passes them through small loops or eyes 
in @ reeling machine. This apparatus is 
very simple, consisting only of a hollow 
wheel, upon which she attaches the ends 
of the threads, while another female turns 
the handle. By this means fifteen or 
twenty cocoons are unwound at one time, 
and as each is drawn off another is sub- 
stituted, and thus a continuous thread, 
composed of many cocoons, is produced. 
It is thus the hanks or skeins as im- 
ported into this country are produced; 
and it must be borne im mind that the 
fine thread, as bought by our silk-throw- 
sters, is not the thread as produced by 
the silkworm in its original condition and 
thickness, but it is the combined produe 
tion of a large number of those insects. 
Thus one thousand yards in length of sik 
as imported in the hank would be the 
united produce of nearly four good-sized 
cocoons. 
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, AN EX-POLICEMAN’S STORY. 


Ir was an .old -house.in Broad-street. 
Yes, a mighty old house—wooden, and 

ble end to the street. And so dilapi- 

ated! Dear me!. The crows, which 
were once supposed to have a mortgage 
on it, had foreclosed time out of mind, 
and the rats bought it..at a sherill’s auc- 
tion, 

It was a blustering, bullying night in 
November that. found me sitting in the 
front room, second floor, of that old 
house. Through the keen north-easter, 
and the every-now-and-then storms of 
sleet, I had come hither on a lark—one 
of wy larks. The variety 1 indulge in 
consists in going into ali sorts of out-of- 
the-way places, in all kinds of out-of- 
sorts weather, without any sort of an 
umbrella—nothing but an immense top- 
coat, and no end of Hessian boots. I 
do this to see life. 

The only other occupant of the room 
was a grizzled, bony man, about fifty years 
of age, but so worn and stooping that he 
seemed a good deal older. Altogether 
his rigid, utterly unjoyous face, and 
those lank, talon-like hands of his, left 
nervous and bare by a pair of very 
ragged sleeves, made him look like a 
statue of Troublous Times done in Berlin 
iron. 

This was the man’s only room in that 
house in Broad-street. But there were 
other lodgers—there always are other 
lodgers in houses in that street, whose 
numbers vary from ten to fifty, and, they 
have on the average a dozen very small 
and dirty boys apiece. Accordingly, 
when I first came into the room of which 
I speak, and saw a fireplace there with- 
out any fire in it, and thought how 
mighty cold the old man must be if 
had to shiver in my top-coat and Hes- 
sians, [ put my head out into the-dark 
passage and hallooed, “John! Jim! Pat!” 
secure of a liberal answer to my invita- 
tion from one, at least, of the lodgers’ 
dirty little boys. 

I was agreeably disappointed in my 
calculation of the number by an imme- 
diate response from eight, certainly, of 
agrade from the premature infant up 
to the hobbledehoy, who rushed out into 
the several intricate passage- ways, scream- 
ing, “ What’s up?” ‘The promise of a 
joey, conditioned upon the faithful dis- 
charge of his trust, to a selection from 


the tumult, who turned out to be Pat, 
operated so benignantly upon the mind 
of that youth, that he consented to 20 
for a quarter of coals aud a bundle of 
kindling wood. Just ag he was putting 
on his fragmentary shoes to hie forth, 
that bully of a wind made through the 
outer key-hole such an excellent sarcastic 
imitation of a family tea-kettle that I 
felt. like defying it by a production of 
the genuine article, and added to my 
commission a pound of ham, a Joaf of 
bread, and an ounce of tea. In about 
ten minutes Pat actually came back with 
the equivalents for my money ; whether 
innate honesty or because the bewilder- 
ment of possessing such a treasure of 
cash prevented him from calculating the 
extent of “ the spree” he might have had 
for that amount, is a question for casuists. 

Suppose now the fire made, the tea 
drawn in another lodger’s hired kettle, 
the ham rasher done to a turn on stil! 
another’s frying-pan, these eatable and 
drinkable comtorts, together with the 
bread, vanished before the starved appe- 
tite of the poor old ‘Troublous Times, and 
the last of the lodgers who came up to 
snuff the savour in the entry, and say, 
“ My! dain’? old Hallet having a feed |” 
gone back to the things they called beds 
—and you arrive at the exact date where 
I began at first, 

Old Hallett—yes, that was his name— 
knocked the ashes out of an ancient 
black pipe, which had been lying cold on 
the mantelpiece, filled it from my box, 
and thus began :— 

“ Well, I’m beat! I’m quite con- 
founded! If anybody had come to me 
this afternoon and said, ‘ Hallett,a friend’s 
coming—a friend who'll really take an 
interest like, and want to know ali about 
you, aud how you get on—-who'll bring 
aloug bread, and ham, and coals, and tea, 
and give you a regular old-fashioned 
supper,’ l’d have said,‘ No, you don’t! 
I’m too old a bird to fool that way!’ 
For you’re the first man that has spoken 
a good word to me this ten years. 

“And you would like to hear my story, 
would you? Well, it inay be interesting 
to you; as for its being so to me I can’t 
savy much. But here goes. 

“] have always been a taker-care of 
other people’s safety. When they had 
watchmen I was one of them; when 
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they started the police system I went 
into that corps. Night or day for thirty 
years I have been on duty, through hot 
and cold, wet and dry, watching and 
walking, to see that no harm happened 
to life or property, so far as I could hel 
it. I was twenty-two years old when 
began, fifty-two when I left off—but was 
very old for that age. 

“I got to be forty years old, and I was 
still a single man. A man who-has so 
little time for his bread and butter you 
may think, sure enough, has still less for 
making love. And 1 always hada queer, 
old-fashioned idea about getting married 
—that a fellow must love, and make love, 
if he wanted to.do the thing up all right. 
I’ve known plenty of people who looked 
at those things as a matter of business. 
They said, ‘ Now I’m making five shil- 
lings a day, and the girl she’s got a little 
something, so we'll just hitch to and say 
nothing more about it.’ I went. to one 
or two weddings where the thing was 
done in that way, and hang me if I did’nt 
ask myself, all the time the parson was 
going through the operation, what dif- 
ference there was between that and the 


coupling together of any dumb stock for . 


farmin’ purposes. 

‘But don’t. think that the idea never 
came into my head. Bless me! fifty 
times a week. Sometimes when I had 
to pilot a pretty, frightened young thing 
over crossings, and she made up a sweet 
little face and said, ‘ Thank ye!’ on the 
other side of the way, I’d say to myself, 
‘Hallett, Hallett, my boy! I wonder 
whether that’s the farthest that any 
woman will ever go with you in your 
life, just across the street; when it would 
be so nice to be going all the way down 
the hill of life with a soft hand on your 
arm, like the big uns,’ Then, too, when 
I was on my night patrol, and every now 
and then one of those poor creatures who 
have gone over the dam of honour and 
gooduess to whirl round and round for 
a few years in the hell-gate of this city, 
and then be sucked down out of sight—- 
God knows where—when one of these 
passed by, all tricked out in gay colours, 
and laughing a dreadful, empty, devil 
laugh, I grew awful down-hearted with 
wondering if Heaven couldn’t have saved 
ene of them when she was young and 
innocent to be the wife of a poor, ho- 
nest man like Hallett. So many women 
going to the fiend, and not one for me! 
1 tell ye it was a riddle which almost 
drove me mad. 
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“ Well,.as I said, things went on this 
way till 1 was over my fortieth birthda 
My old mother, whom I'd been mie 
care of all along, died, and I wasall 
in the world. : My world—which’ megys 
the three streets which made wy beat, 
and the one little room. in George-street 
where I. did what eating and sleeping J 
got time for. m4 

*‘One--night in the November of the 
year 1-wasforty—very much such a hight 
as'this, only blowier a trifle, perhaps] 
was walking slowly back and forth on.my 
beat, with my hands in my pockets— 
thinking and wondering as usual. ‘On 
the: other side of the street a man-and a 


woman- went by, talking quite loud, and’ 
walking ata rate which was almost a 
run, J didn’t quite hear what they said, 


but their manner was noticeable, and I 
stood still under a gateway to: watch 
them. ‘They reached the corner: and 
stopped, In the bright light of the gas. 
lamp I saw the woman hift up her hand, 
entreating - like—oh, such a beautiful 
white hand, that trembled and seenied to 
speak like a tongue !—then. the cufsed 
ruffian that: was with her hit her a blow 
with his great fist, and down she went 


_ on the pavement like a dead thing, with- 


out a groan. 

“ Quick as a flash I sounded: the: call 
for help and put. after him. But he'saw 
me in time, and the way he legged itwas 
beyond me. I soon found that he would 
get, to his crib before any other policeman 


could come up, and m the meantime 


there was that. poor creature that)held 
just felled, devil that he was, lying sense- 
less on the hard, cold pavement, without 
a soul near her to see whether she was 
dead or not. So, though my staff, soto 
speak, was thirsty for him, as if it had 
fever, I hurried back, hot and mad, to 
the-corner.-. Lraised her up in my arms; 
she was still breathing, slow and heavy, 
but outside: of that gave no more sign of 


life than the stones she fell on. There 
was a light in the drnuggist’s across the 


way,’so I carried her there as you ' 

a baby, and knocked and called till the 
sleepy boy got up and Jet’ me 1. We 
laid her down ina settee, and pour 
brandy down her throat, and rubbed:her 


hands and feet, and held smelling:salts to: 


her: nose. Lor’, we did abe gory 
the poor creetur, but it seemed as 
never: would come ‘to. . At last 5 


great, wild, black eyes, and asked — 
she was, and if she’d been dreaming; 


for 

she 
he did” 
though, and when slie opened a pair . ) 








such like, Iwas “perfectly beside myself 
with joy.” © bP 2 

“Would to God, sir, she had never 
opened her eyes again !’” 

Old Hallett clutched: convalsively at 
his throat as if he would choke down 
with those iron fingers of his something 
terrible which was rising from within, 
and then went on. 

“She was a ‘pretty creetur—oh, so 
pretty! Dve seen’ a great many ‘good- 
ooking women, as is. nat’ral, considerin’ 


all the chances I’ve -had: in my: long ‘life » 


on the street, but. I don’t think: I am 
talkin’ exaggerated when I say that: she 
was the best-looking one I ever saw. 
The most wonderful thing about her was 
her hand. Vve told you how white and 
speaking it looked in the gas-light when 
I first. saw it; mow I couldn’t help 
taking. it up and kissing it, and 
nursing it lixe a little bird against my 
bosom, making an excuse that it was 
cold, and saying, ‘God bless you, child! 
you can’t tell how glad Iam you ain’t 
dead, after all.’ 

“ When she got wide awake and nat’ral 
like once more, so she could talk in a low, 
feeble voice, she told me she wasn’t hurt 
much—her head only pained her a little 
—that was all. Should I take her home ? 
I asked her. . , | 

“ At the speakin’ of that word ‘ home,’ 
she. began to take on dreadful. She 
hadn’t such a thing in the world; her 


mother was dead,’ and her father—the - 


drunken brute that struck her—hadn’t 
been sober for'a month, and: was just 
turned out of a poor old room they had 
in Chureh-street, because he wouldu’t pay 
his rent. He ‘struck her because she 
begged him to-go to the “station-house 
and ask a lodging, . And now’ she didn’t 
know. where he’d gone to, or what would 
become of \him.. He was found ‘three 
weeks after floating off Blackfriars-bridge: 


* As the girl, in her:broken, heart-sick’ 


voice, ‘was:-telling me this story,” the 
druggist’s: boy behind -her head put his 


tongue in his: cheek, and pointed to the « 


corner of his eye in:a brutish way, which 
madé me clutch my staff tightly again, 
and feel as if I should like to'teach him 
manners. For I believed heryes, to 
this time I believe heryet. I had heard 
4 good many pitiful stories in my day; 
some of them 1 couldn’t swallow; but, I 
tell ye, they-weren’t told in. that voice, or 
with that hand explaining them and 
putting them home. 
“Did youever notice how quick a ma 
’ 
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will sometimes settle what’s been a puzzle 
to him for years? Everything he’s ever 
thought regardin’ it—all’ the whys and 
the wherefores’ and the hows go flying 
through his head like an express. train; 
then comes soniething inside of him like 
along whistle ; and, before he can speak, 
the train's stopped at a station he never 
dreamed of, and he goes ashore out of if 
for his whole life.. Well, so it was with 
ine. I’ve often thought since that the 
smell of the drugs in that shop must have 
crazed me, for, quick as a flash, I saw 
all the lonely nights and days I'd spent 
in my forty years—all the questions I had 
been askin’ myself—all the doubts and 
the wonderin’s, and the twists, and the 
whirls, run by and haul short up with a 
roar just at the foot of the settee where 
I was standin’. For, I said to myself, 
though this young thing is wretched 
poor, and her clothes are so thin that 
they can hardly hold together, I really do 
believe her heart is a rich, precious thing, 
and her honour hasn’t arent init. And 
though I am forty years old, and she 
can’t have seen half that, she may love 
me enough to make my lone room shine 
with a light which I never saw except 
when I was dreamin’. 

“Sol said to her, ‘ You’re mistaken ; 
you have got a home.’ She looked up at 
me in a sort of startled, unbelieving way, 
and stopped crying. But noticin’ my 
number, and seein’ [ was in the police, 
she hid her eyes with that bewitchin’ 
hand of hers, and answered, * Yes, yes, 
take me to the station-house.’ 

“T caught my breath, and tried to look 
her steady in the face, and spoke some- 
thing in this: way: ‘Young woman, my 
namne’s Hatry Hallett. I ain’t rich; I 
don’t live up town in a big house, with 
pieturs and lookin’-glasses in gold frames, 
and I’m only a policeman. But bein’ 
that’s so, I’ve got a soul and a heart in- 
side of me, and a room in George-street 
outside of me when I’m indoors ; and if 
either of *em can do you any good, then 
you shall never go ‘to the station-house, 
that’s all.’ am 

“The druggist’s boy began a indulgin 
of ‘himself in some motions and faces 
which didn’t exactly suit my present 
feelin’s, so I gave ‘him a shove which 
enabled him to sit down without his in- 


‘tendin’ it, and lifted the girl, almost be- 


fore she knew it, from the settee and out 
into the street. The cold air a kind o 
revived of her; and as she said she felt 


quite strong enough to — let her 
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do it, and took her gently along, a leanin’ 
on my arm, around to my place in George- 
street. There I tucked her up all snug 
and warm in my own bed, and went off 
to attend to my beat till morning. 

“Wasn't Ia proud, glad man! I 
didn’t mind the cold ; 1 wasn’t lonely any 
more ; for my own thoughts, which before 
that had been more bother to me than all 
the burglars [I ever looked out for, 
turned all at once into mighty pleasant 
company, and seemed to patrol up and 
down with me, shaking my hands like, 
and saying, ‘Wish you joy! wish you 
joy, Harry Tfallett!? My! but it was 
be-eu-ti-ful ! 

“JT don’t want to tire you, sir, by 
stretchin’ out. So I'll just teil you, as 
you must have guessed a long way back, 
that by and by we were married. We 
were not a young couple—that is, only 
one of us—but we had a wedding such as 
any newspaper would have called roman- 
tic. For the first time since I entered 
the service I got leave to be off beat for 
a day, and we had the operation done in 
church; and my Mary—that was her 
name—had pretty little rosebuds stuck 
about in her hair, till she looked like a 
real walkin’ window from Reid’s green- 
house. But,oh! I mustn’t think of that, 
or I shan’t keep up till I get through. 

‘* Bein’ married, of course I felt like 
increasin’ my ’stablishment. So Mary 
and I took one more room in the George- 
street Buildin’, and began keepin’ house 
m a small, quiet sort of way. I had 
been known in the force for a good while, 
and, as I had always tried to do my duty, 
was thought pretty well of. So when I 
wom to be put on the day service 
altogether, I didn’t find much difficulty 
in getting what I asked. That gave us 
all the pleasant long evenings together, 
and when I got home after dark, and 
heard a sweet woman’s voice up at the 
top of the stairs, in place of the dumbness 
and dark I used to climb up into, all tired 
‘from my beat, I tell you every step 
‘seemed like getting higher and higher 
intg a little heaven. And then, when I 
felt her arms round my neck, and her kiss 
on my mouth, and that little white hand 
of ‘hers—that all our housekeeping could 
not soil or cramp—led me in where the 
bright tea-kettle was a singin’, and the 
‘two cups sat waitin’ by the toast on the 
white cloth, and the candle was lighted, 
and everything all brushed up and tidy, 
smilmg, ‘How d’ye do, Harry Hallett » 
right into my face— 





. Oh I mustn’t think of that neither 
Well, time went on, and -we'd ‘hee, 
married about a year. We beoan 
know that, before long, by God's > 
there would be three of us to love ‘one 
another in that dear old place. Anda 
last the hour came. On a soft de 
“ge a aie ney was born to a Be 
e was born dead. Thank lho 
dead.” Foden 
_ Again old Troublous Times, as ‘if \ye. 
lizing how deep must be his wretched. 
ness when he could fervently retider sy 
dreadful a thanksgiving, caught at his 
throat and choked his heart down. 

“The mother was sorely tried by this 
trouble. So was I; but most’ ofvalj 
because I feared she would never oe 
up again. But she did rise, after much 
pain and weakness, and was about again 
the same as before, 

“ We lived very much alone, «I never 
had time to make any very large number 
of friends. J don’t know as ‘how’] 
wanted to; for friends in our walk— 
policemen’s friends, that is—are a’pre. 
cious sight too often those smooth-facel 
fellows who would get you off your beat 
to drink with ’em, and then report ‘you 
to head-quarters to get your place.’ 80 
I was civil to everybody, and intimate 
with hardly a soul. Mary was enough 
for me—the thought of her was good 
company to nic all the daytime, and at 
night the sight of her, and the havin’ her 
close by, was a whole household of friends 
a drinkin’ my health out of prize pitebers 
and singin’ glees. I never thought o! 
wantin’ anybody else. 

“It?s come acrost me, pretty hard too, 
a great many times since then, ‘that! 
didn’t do altogether right in this. She 
was a young thing, all fresh and rosy, and 
fond of society, while I was, in a manner,a 
old man, old enough to have been her father, 
and beginnin’ to grow pepper-and-salty al 
about the temples, though I wasnt the 
lookin’ man I am now, not by no means. 
And it wasn’t in the natur’ of things tha! 
she could sit by herself all day, sewia 0 
thinkin’, and make up such pretty pi 
turs of me, to keep her from bein lonely. 
as I did of her every minute 1 was away. 
ought to have made friends for — 
then I should have been sure that she 
wasn’t: in danger of no ’sociations thai 
might be bad; for o- folks bea have 
some company— specially Women. 

“We had beba ‘married for a matter of 
three years, when I began to observe, ban 
coming home o’ nights, that Mary 
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less lively, and seemed to be thinkin’ 
deeply, and would look round with a 
start, wakin’ up like, when I spoke to 
her. Lt weighed on me considerable to 
see her so; and, accordingly, one night 
says I, ‘ Mary, my love, I’m afeard you're 
ill, ain’t you?’ *O no, there was nothing 
the matter; perhapsit was the weather— 
that must be-all,” So I took heart, and 
was glad whenever a sunshiny day came, 
and said to myself,,as I walked up and 
down the beat, ‘Good weather for Mary ; 
the little un’s a singin’ now.’ 

“By and bye there came times when I 
must say I was a kind o’ startled. Once 
or twice I came upstairs in the dark, and 
some one—a tall fellow it seemed to be, 
all wrapped up in acloak and muffler— 
brushed by me in a hurry, and shot out 
of the street-door. And now and then 
{ noticed, when Mary opened her drawer, 
that there were dead. leaves and strings 
of ribbon that looked like as if there’d 
been a nosegay there, which had been 
kept. till it fell to pieces. And one time 
I came on a little bottle of Cologne, 
which I had never seen before, in the 
closet, where I was hunting for a bit of 
old linen-to tie up a little scratch 1 got 
makin’ an arrest. So says 1, ‘ Mary, a 
present, my dear?’ in a pleasant sort of 
way, not thinkin’ any wrong, but sup- 
posin’ some of the other ledgers had 
given it to her, for there was a woman 
in the house whose husband was in soaps 
and scents in the Strand. But Mary 
said no, she had bought it herself—it 
was so nice for our handkerchiefs on 
Sundays. 

“At last there came a night——Oh, it 
seems as if 1 hadn’t heart to go on! 
Well, never mind, it’s done now—done 
years ago—and keepin’ still can’t help 
it. How-would you feel, supposin’ you’d 
been married just three years and a half 
to the only woman you ever loved or 
could love in all the wide world—and 
supposin’, wakin’ or dreamin’, you’d never, 
m all that time, lost sight of her, or 
stopped sayin’ God bless her! and you 
came back, half sick from the street, 
along tow’rds dark, one September even- 
ing, and caught her sitting on another 
man’s lap, with her arms around his 
neck, their lips a kissin’, and sayin’ to 
each other all those words you'd ever 
said to her when you were jovin’est? 
How would.you have felt, I say ?” 

At the sight of that. picture, drawn 
out of the dust of his memory’s poor 


disordered lumber-room,. for the. first 
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time perhaps in years, to be wiped and 
paraded in its fearful freshness, the drops 
stood out on the Berlin iron front of old 
Troublous Times, as they stand beading 
an icc-urn on some burning summer's 
day. With his ragged vad he wipec| 
them away. 

“Well, what d’ye think of that? Ii 
was a nightmare!—an awful scare tha’ 
froze the blood and kept the feet iocked 
so they couldn’t stir, I never said 
nothin’. 1 didn’t move a step from the 
sill of the door, but just stood still—witl. 
a big weight on my head and a erazy 
sort o’ burnin’ about the eyes. I’ve 
heerd tell of men that have come home 
and found such like, and, befere the 
wicked one could turn about, have driven 
a knife into his heart, and killed the 
wretched creetur he’d been a leadin’ to 
danination with him. I can’t see how 
they did it. Z couldn’t even draw breath 
to groan, as I’ve told ye. 

“* Before that maze like went off o’ mc 
the man had jumped up. He made a 
rush at me with all his foree—he knocked 
me down, and was downstairs and out of 
the door in a flash. And I was left alone 
with the woman—her as was my Mary— 
never, O Heaven, to be mine again ! 

“The blow had stunned me a little at 
first, so that, for a minute, | was more 
mazed than I had been before.» Bu‘ 
shortly, when I had got strength to lift 
myself up, I felt wide awake as ever, and 
seemed quite brought to. And I under- 
stood, sensibly, why it was that si- 
crouched, dumb and trembling in the 
corner, with her hands over her face, as 
if they were hidin’ my eyes. I knew ii 
was because she had made mea man thai 


the world and the devils laugh at; but, 


if it wasn’t the craze made me think so, 
I heard the good souls in heaven cryin’ 
for me then, I knew it was because al! 
hope for this world was gone for bot): 
on us. 

“ But if she thought I would bluster 
or take on she was mistaken. Lwent up 
to her very slow and calm—I drew her 
hand from ber face and said, ‘ Look a‘ 
me! Don’t be afeard of me, IL hain’ 
gone mad, leastways not yet—and you're 
safe, quite safe—so far as raisin’ of hand 
o’ mine can hurt ye. Four years ago 
this fall | found ye for dead. Ye migh! 
have never opened your eyes again ou 
this world but for me. I wish to Heaven 
ye never had, for your sake, mind ye— 
not for mine; for then ye’d have been 


with the angels. I took ye to my breast 
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like a 0 PR warmed ye, I nourished 
ye, I comforted ye—don’t speak—hear 
me out—you owe me nothing for that— 
no, hot even your love, if ye ¢couldn’t 
give it. Twas an old man, you was a 
girl; and it was my fault for not tellin’ 
ye that bein’ thankful to a man wasn’t 
reason enough for bein’ his wife, if that 
was‘all. 

“«* But I was ‘blind—blind with the 
lightning stroke of you that came flashin’ 
down on me through the darkness of a 

reat, long, black night of life. And if 

‘was to blame for not seein’, I’m getting 
punished «now — ptinished — punished ! 
fret me take it all on my own head— 
don’t be afeard, I say—I’ll never try to 
make you share if. 

"And now, look ye. These past 
years since I took yée'in ye’ve been my 

earl o’ great price. I'd have sold all I 
had to get ‘ye; if ye’d dropped into the 
deepest sea, I’d have gone to the bottom 
to bring ye up or stay with ye. If ye’d 
fallen from the top of St. Paul’s, I’d have 
jumped after ye. If I’d lost ye in the 
crowd, I’d have gone barehead, barefoot, 
through sun and rain, till I found ye, 
over the world. Sunshine never darkened 
ye to me; in the night ye shone like'a 
glory on mc. Flames, waters, death, 
couldn’t have held me’ back from goin’ 
where you'd gone. | 

“*Q Heaven! to think to-day you’ve 
gone where I can’t follow ye! I reach 
your hand—I touch ye~but I can’t get 
to ye—I can’t bring ye back. There’s 
been an awful earthquake in all that great 
love I thought you were a lovin’ me with. 
Just as 1 come in that door I felt it heave, 
and now there’s a gulf between ‘us. 

“* Stay in this room, it shall be yours 
always.’ { shan’t unshelter the only head 
that ever laid on my breast. Half of 
what I have now, half of what I make, is 
yours. YPli see that you're taken care of 
well, kindly. But I never shall come 
back again. 

“* And as to 4rm—him as robbed me— 
him as damned me—him as put out my 
light—him as dragged you out of tlic 
heaven where you were Sun, I go to hunt 
him, yes, through hell ? ” 

The haggard, bronzed old man grew 
out of himself in these awful words. No 
longer bent, no longer cowed and sullen, 
but upright, terrible-eyed, and menacing, 
with his clenched, iron hand, so that he 
seemed sublime as an avenging angel. 
And I could read what his soul had been 
in the strange mixed wrath and pity of 





that recited hour, from ; 
delible stamp, cleared of iti ina 
fire of maddening memory. The’ clit 
of his speech was uttered ina wild shite 
Oe pares me. : 
Then he sank back ‘acain.’ 
shudder came over him, and iis sia 
once more grew low and broken,” 

“Y went away. I wandered all sho 
the streets, not much knowin’ OF eatin’ 
where. When I met people T knew, and 
they said, ‘How d’ye do, Hallett 
said Iwas very well. And I thousht | 
was, for I didn’t exactly ‘understand as 
yet how it was I hadn’t been dreamin’ 
and it was real after all. 

“T said 1 wouldn’t go back any inore 
to the room. Somehow or other J did, 
notwithstanding. I had kind of an idee, 
perhaps, ‘that T might find her there, a 
wonderin’ where I’d been, and frightened 
bevause I hadn’t come. I pulled myself 
upstairs, a leanin” hard on the balusters. 
Iwent to the door—it was. all stil} and 
dark as a graveyard. I opened it—there 
was nobody in there. She was gone— 
gone—for ever! 

“Something came over me—a stroke 
or fit like—and I fell down just inside 
the sill. I seemed to know how it was 
again, and that felled me. : 

“T wish I’d shut the door before | 
dropped—I do. I wish they'd ha’ le 
me'lie there, not 4 knowin’ o’ anything, 
to die qptiet, and forget, and be forgotten. 
Nothin’ would have been heard 0’ ine til 
the man came round for rent the next 
Monday, and ‘then I’d have been, out o! 
trouble. But,” said poor old Hallett, m 
a voice of childish peevishness, “ folks can 
never let ye alone—never. I got alittle 
rest, howsomever, for I didn’t know 
nothin’, more’n a stone, for six weeks. 
Then 1 woke up at the hospital. The 
first thing I see was a white wall om ove 
side of'me; then I turned over, and there 
was another white wall on the other. 
Then T looked down to my feet, and cer 
was a man standin’ there all in black, 
with spectacles; and says he, Wa 
man, we’re better to-day, ain't we: rr 
then I thought of where I was an be 
another of those lightnin’ trains I to t : 
on went through my head loaded, wit 
what had happened to me. And as 


black-coat said the word “ better 

thought he meant it to laugh at pi “a 

says [ to myself, ‘ That's a devil, a 

in the bad place.’ ; 
“Did pe ever wake up, the vin ee 

after somethin’ awful had happened, 
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feel it,come on, all fresh and dazzlin’ 
bright, just like that ’lectric licht that 
used to be over the Square > D’ye 
wonder I thought I was in hell then ? 

“Tt’s an awful tedious story to tell— 
how [lay in the sick ward, day after day, 
a callin’ on Heayen to let me die, and not 
bein’ able to—a wantin’ to help. myself 
off, and_for very sickness of heart bein’ 
too cowardly; too weak to move hand or 
foot, and yet so strong inside o’ times 
that it seemed as if my soul would shake 
my body to pieces, just as you've seen 
some big engine rattle down an old frame- 
house that the fool of an engineer put it 
into. I'll just cut. short, and say that I 
got so well I could go about. 

“For a little while after I was on. my 
legs again I didn’t know what I should 
do. I'd been a calling ‘ Mary !’ and sayin’ 
wild things all the time I was crazy in 
the hospital; and that all got out, to- 
gether with the fact that she warn’t 
nowhere to be found; and if there wasn’t 
foul play suspected, leastways it was 
thought at head-qdarters that I must 
kave lost my idees altogether ; so I found 
it pretty hard, yes, impossible, to get back 
to my old beat, As J wasu’t brought up 
to no trade, except police, you can guess 
that my time hung pretty heavy, and my 
pocket got pretty light. All this time 
{had nothin’ to think of buf. the hell I 
was in, and, fifty times worse, the one 
where she was. 

“IT bad got a sori of little hole, that 
was cheap and kinder secluded like, where 
I could keep my traps (what. there was) 
and stay by till, somethin’ turned up, to 
drag out my cussed life by. It. was, wa 
down Monmouth-street,, what they call 
Dudley-street, now; why, I never was 
able to find out, for it ain’t. worth a 
copper, except what the wretched cullies 
I used to haul up there could make out 
of the small shop-liftin’ business and panel 
operations; but it was good enough for 
ine, not bein’ choice about my company 
When I carried round inside of me day 
aud night devil worse than the worst of 
cm. And by and by there came a day to 
ue there, when I had just one sovereign 
cl and one month’s rent to pay.. Says 
!, OM the bridge’s the next thing—but 
who cares 2? 

“As I sat on my trunk that mornin’, 
‘sorter speckelatin’ that way to myself, a 
nan I know’d when I was flush, but who 
thadn’t no more expectations o’ seein’, 
tow { was cleaned, than I had—well, say 
of seein’ you to-night—come along, and 
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says he, ‘ Hallett, what d’ye think of the 
detective. business 2’ 

“* Good enough for them that likes it,’ 
says, I, glum enough, suspicioning he 
didn’t know my fix, and wanted my in- 
fluence to get him on to the force, 

“All right, my ole feller,’ says he ; 
but how would you like it by way of 
variety, supposin’ it was. yourself that 
took it up or a livin’ ?’ 

‘“*Make yourself clear,’ says I, a 
openin’ my eyes a little, 

-" e replies the young man, ‘ the 
long and the short of it is this. They’ve 
come to the conclusion at Scotland Yard 
that there ain’t quite enough system 
about the way they’re on now for a 
nabbin’ of rascals, and they’ve concluded 
to agonise a special force for that 
intention— 

“Organise,” says 1; for ye see } 
wanted to help him on a bit, bein’ he 
hadn’t much book larnin’. 

**« Well,’ says he, ‘I don’t care what 
you call it. Your name was up before 
the big “uns, and considerin’ the faet. that 
you were one of the oldest fellows on the 
books, and counted knowl’, and _ had 
done some sharp things, by way of 
haulin’ up marauders durin’ your morta. 
existence, they sent me to hunt you up, 
and ask if you’d like to be. put. on the 
list.’ 

“Count me in,’ says I, and jumped 
up, sharp and brisk, as if five minutes 
before I hadn’t been a thinkin’ of puttin’ 
an end to myself. It.is strange how a 
man who would give all he’s got to be 
let die, will hold on, tooth and nail, to a 
chance of livin’, ain’t it? - 

“JT was on the detective force for a 
cood while. Iwas in some, pretty ticklish 
business, and came off well—with banners 
flyin’. You may have heerd tell of the 





way Short-foot Jackson was ketched, and 


the Jolly Millers was broken up at their 
fence down Pitt-street ? Well, I was in 
that, and there were folks who said it 
couldn’t very well have been done with- 
out me. 

“But all this wasn’t what I was after. 
The first reason perhaps—after the tear 
of starving like a dog—for, my takin’ the 
place was the chance it gave me of some 
day or other huntin’ down the cursed 
Send that had dragged Aer out of sight 
of heaven, and made me homeless and 
reckless for ever. So I worked on, never 
mindin’ tire or worry more 2 a siraw, }! 
so be as how by and by I might come on 
his track and be quits with him. 
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“One morning, when there wasn’t 
much business on hand, and I was sitting 
in my chair up at quarters, a lookin’ over 
the Times, to keep from thinkin’ of myself, 
there came into the room an old gentle- 
man, about sixty, I should say, in a high 
state of flustration, who said his house 
had been robbed the night before, and 
that was the second time in three months. 
He was so mighty scared that we couldn’t 
get much idea how it was done from any- 
thing he said, nor who done it, nor where 
it was done. ‘ But,’ says our inspector, 
‘ Hallett,’ says he, ‘suppose you go along 
with the gentleman and see what we can 
do for him. Mr. Updyke’—that was the 
old man’s name—‘ this is one of our most 
tried and capable officers, and if anybody 
can attend to the business for you, he 
can.’ 

“So we just sailed along together, and 
taking a ’bus up to the West-end. It was 
a house in —— Street that had been 
broken into, not far from the ——. Com- 
ing into the house, I couldn’t find a 
shutter off the hinge, or a door with the 
lock broke. There wasn’t a hole bored 
through anywhere, nor a panel out, nor a 
window forced; everything was just as it 
had been when the family went to bed the 
night before, savin’ the little particular of 
the teaspoons, a silver waiter, and maybe 
a French elock or so. 

*} own that at first [ was a trifle 
bothered; but at length I asked to be 
shown into the garret. It was a garret-— 
none of your ceiled attics, all partitioned 
off with lath and plaster, but a real old- 
fashioned place as big as the whole top of 
the house—with the beams showin’ all 
brown and bare above, and full of queer 
hidin’ places among cradles and broken 
chairs, and bandboxes and chests, and 
crockery. I mounted the ladder up to 
the scuttle, and began examinin’ the trap- 
door. 1 looked at it pretty thorough for 
about a minute, and then savs I to the 
old gentleman, who was standin’ by in a 
state of great excitement, ‘ How long is 
it since any of your family were through 
this here?’ ‘Not for months—not for 
months,’ says the old gentleman; ‘never 
ard of such a thing. How should 
they ?’ 

© § Then, Mr. Updyke,’ says I, ‘it?s my 
opinion that this is as how you’ve been 
broken into.’ ‘Lor!’ says he, ‘d’ye 
think so? ‘Most sartainly, says I; 
‘for look a here.” Then I showed him 
what had proved the fact tome. In the 
first place, the hooks that held down the 
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door were both unfastened; besi 

the old black marks of a Pa Tae 
the lines where the door had laid thraner 
months of wet and dry, on the combj 
of the scuttle, didn’t now square with the 
combings by no means, but were quite 
out of line. And up the stairs there was 
a print in the dust, that laid thick op 
every step, of a small shoe—that, ac. 
cordin’ to all natur’, must have belonged 
to the little foot of a woman, and guile a 
little foot at that. 

“Says I, ‘Have the kindness to call 
your domestics together, and give mea 
chance to look at their shoes, for if any of 
’em can make such a mark as that, we've 
got a clue that there can’t be any mis. 
takin’.’ 

‘The old gentleman did as I asked— 
and by threatenin’ and coaxin’, got 
the cook and the chambermaid, and the 
lady’s maid, and the little girl that ran 
errands, to parade one arter the other 
before me. Bless you! the littlest of 
them hadn’t no such foot as that—so 
small and ladylike. So we sent ’m all 
down again very much huffed, and vowm 
they wouldn’t stay another day, 

“T stood and thought for a second— 
then says I, ‘Hain’t nobody else been 
here lately ? no other woman, that might 
have come up here and let in her pal, anc 
then gone away with him on the roof? 

“The old gentleman thought for a 
while, too—and then says he, ‘Mrs. 
Updyke has had a seamstress in the house 
—a very nice, pretty, respectable young 
woman; but she can’t have had nothing 
to do with it——dear, no! We are all 
very much taken with her, she’s so modest 
and pious, and we'd trust her with auy- 
thing we've got. Likewise, she always 
leaves at seven o’clock in the event. 

“<Who saw her out of the front door 
last night? Well, 4e didn’t; no 1 
did Mrs. Updyke. And comin’ to “ 
out, nobody hadn’t. She went eure 
herself very quiet, and they heard the 
front door shut after her fron the room 
where they were takin’ dinner—that wes 
all. . 
“Was anybody in the upstairs part * 
the house just at that time? Nor 
body, as far as they knowed. Very " 
—as the lawyers say, | made uP cd 
theory of the case directly. Th 
woman had watched her chance, ane ¥ ‘ 
all the folks were busy about rae : 
made believe go out—slammed t i ped 
to give em that idee—and then sit : 
up into the garret to lay hid among 





rubbish till the house was asleep. Arter 
which matters wasn’t difficult. 

“Says I, ‘Will you have the kindness 
to tell me where that young woman 
lives 

“<Qh! says the old gentleman, ‘you 
ain’t agoin’ for to arrest her? I wouldn’t 
have you doit for the world! [ should 
never forgive myself if that innocent 
young creetur were brought into any 
suspicion.’ | 

“«TDear me, sir, says I, laughin’ like, 
‘Lain’t goin’ to burt a hair of her head,’ 
Just a way 0’ mine, you know, to a sorter 

ut him off. 

“* Well, then,’ says the gentleman, ‘ if 
you want to prove her innocence, or any- 
thing of that sort, she always tells my 
wife to send for her to number so-and-so, 
such a street.” It was a place in one of 
the back streets in Chelsea, and down by 
the river. Then I left the house and went 
back to head-quarters. I got myself up 
as much like an old gentleman of the first 
class o’ family as was possible. I put on 
a wig of snow-white hair, a pair of gold 
spectacles, black kids, old-fashioned coat 
and trousers, and a big frill with a dia- 
mond breast-pin in it; and as I looked 
old enough, God knows, [ didn’t do 
nothin’ to my face, but left the lines 
about the mouth and eves to speak for 
themselves. Arter all, I don’t think my 
best friend—supposin’ I’d had such an 
article—would ha’ knowed me. Then I 
took a ’bus, and went to Chelsea. 

“T hadn’t no trouble in the least to 
lind the house. It was a low two-story 
brick buildin’, with a very neat front, and 
lookin’ altogether as if it desarved a better 
neighbourhood. ‘The curtains was drawn 
down close at the first story front win- 
dows, and there wasn’t a sound inside, 
more’n if all the folks was dead. I had 
to knock about a dozen times before I 
could rout anybody out. 

“By and by there came to the door, 
and opened it about half-way, a woman 
who might have been fifty years old and 
up’ards; dressed very motherly, in a black 
bombazine gown, with a white handker- 
chief round her neck, and a big lace eap 
on; but lookin’ in the face a kind o’ side- 
ways, and hard and cruel. ‘ Well, sir?’ 
says she, in a low, determined sort o’ 
tone. 

_ “IT made my voice broken and feeble 
like, and said, ‘I’ve come, ma’am, to find 
4 Seamstress that’s been recommended to 
me by an old friend of mine; does she live 
here? Her name is, I think’—here I 
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took out a piece of paper and made b’lieve 
assist my memory—*O yes! Ellen Wil- 
liams—yes—yes, that’s the name; does 
she live here 

“The woman eyed me pretty sharp for 
a minute, and then says she, cold and firm 
as hefore, ‘No, she don’t live here: she 
used to, but she’s left. I don’t know 
exactly where she is now, but if you'll 
leave your address, Vil trv to find her 
for vou and send her to you. Perhaps { 
can.’ 

“T wrote some number or other, just 
to appear nat’ral like, of some street that 
never was heerd of in the directory, and 
gave it to the woman, who then, without 
another word slammed the door to in my 
face. 1 made up my mind to keep a watch 
on that house. L was goin’ off, leanin’ 
on my cane like a respectable old gentle- 
man, when 1 happened to look down a 
little closer at the steps, and what d’ye 
think caught my eye? As sure as I live 
there was the marks of the very same feet 
I’d seen on the ladder, turned in the 
direction towards the door! My spec- 
tacles had bothered me before, not bein’ 
used to’em. Now I looked under ’em 
and saw the marks plain. I could ha’ 
held up my hand and sworn they was the 
same in any court whatsomever; and they 
had hardly yet dried on. So my mind 
was made up a little stronger yet to keep 
a sharp look-out on that house. 

“The next thing to do was to cast 
about for a place to hide in, where a 
fellow could see without bein’ seen. For- 
t’nately the street opposite wasn't yet 
built on, and there was a high board fence 
in front of it, and a pile of timber agin’ 
the hinder side. So, says I, ‘That’s my 
ticket—the very thing to a T.’ 

“Down J goes to head-quarters again, 
gives the wink to a darin’ young fellow, 
who was stout as a lion, and had been 
with me in some pretty hard arrests 
already, puts on my ordinary plain dress, 
and goes back with my comrade to Chel- 
sea. After some little trouble we found 
out the owner of the vacant lof, and in- 
troducin’ ourselves, and tellin’ him we 
had to keep a look-out for some ‘un as 
mieht do him as much harm as had been 
done to our client, we prevailed on him 
to let us spend the day between his 
timber and his fence, in a little hole about 
large enough—s’posin’ it was an oven— 

to bake two loaves of bread in. ‘The lot 
was, as good luck made it, the length of 
the whole block, so we let ourselves In by 
the other street, not darin’ to awake sus- 
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picions, of course, by enterin’ opposite 
the house which was to be watched. 

“ Well, there. we stayed—Bill Hum- 
phreys and I—cooped up, .and. mighty 
uncomfortable, and seein’ nothin’ all day 
but. dirty children and pigs, and now 
and then a fellow goin’ by mad with the 
drink they sell on all the corners in that 
part of Chelsem We looked through the 
cracks in the fence by turns, watch and 
watch, all day long, and the curtains was 
never raised, nor a blind turned, nor: the 
door opened. About eight o’elock in the 
evenin’ Humphreys began to get grumpy, 
and gave it as his opinion that we’d been 
sold, ‘What. the —— the use,’ says he, 
‘of lyin’ here in this coop any longer ? 
Let’s either go over and search, or clear 
ort and call it a bad job.’ 


*«* Lie low,’ says I, ‘an hour longer, 


and then, if somethin’ don’t turn up, Pil 


talk to you about doin’ one of those 


are.’ : 
**Tt was just about an hour when some- 
thin’ did turn up... The door opposite 


vpened about six inches, and the face 


of the woman I see in the morning 
looked out quick and sharp, up and down 
the street, as if she were  discoverin’ 
whether the coast was clear. Then she 


drew it in again, and I thought I heard. 


her say, ‘ All right !’ 

‘‘About a minute more and the door 
opened wider. A man caine out witha 
big tarpaulin slouched over his eyes, a 
shawl on, and over that:a top-coat—oh! 
twice as roomy as yours. He had a 
basket on his arm; and when he had 
reached the gas-lamp that was in front 
of the next house, like a fool he’ lifted 
up the cover, jest a leetle, to see if he'd 
got everything all correct, I suppose. 1 
tell ye I looked with all my eyes! What 
d’ye think I see? Why, there was the 
very ornaments, in bronze and gilt, that 
was in the old gentleman's description of 
his French clock. . 

* Quick as lightnin’, Bill !’ whispers I. 
‘See if your caps is all right, though 
Giod grant we mayn’t want ’em. Quiet 
now! But over the fence like a shot!’ 

“ Faster a good deal than I’ve told 
ye, Bill Humphreys and I took that fenee 
at opposite corners. One of us struck the 
street a little behind, the other just in 
front of him. I was the one in front. I 
was up with him as he turned to leg it. 
{ grabbed him by the collar, and drew 
his hand over my holdin’ arm, pressin’ 
the fingers down this way.’—Here old 
Hallett indoctrinated me into this famous 


mode. of arrest, known among prigs-and 


their captors as! “ Letter (X)"a% gy» 


he resumed, “so that lie couldn’ buds 
an inch, . Bill came runnin’ up, bat ] 
told him I had no more than’ I ‘eoylg 
manage, and he mast attend :to the 
house. He ‘started back, and just tlien 
the fellow I had pinned «gave a oo 
loud whistle. Holdin’ him by the haid 
couldn’t help ¢hat. ote sdé 

** Bill just reached the door, and swith 
his heavy shoulder had» made ‘the first 
plunge to break the door in, when a light 
at one of the upper windows answered 
the whistle, and I saw a small.owhite 
hand, with a pistol in it, stuck through 
the: blinds, and aim night at myvhead. 
There: was no time to think ; so I whirled 
the-man round and ducked behind <him, 
so. that, struggle as he might, he co. 
vered everything but my legs; Just 
soon enough for me; for the hand’that 
pulled that trigger was steadied bythe 
devil, First a bang, then a yell fromthe 
villain I- had hold of, and the blood: began 
pourin’ out:in a little stream from: just 
under his shoulder. He staggered back, 
droppin’ the basket, and pullin’ me after 
him; then he hissed likea snake, ‘ D-+n 
you !’ in my face, and there was no fw- 
ther use of hands for holdin’ of him in 
this. world. -He’d gone where justice 
isa sight quicker. I let him lie, snatehed 
~ a basket, and hurried back to help 
Bul. , 7 951 

‘‘ He - wanted it, sartain. Two des- 
p’rate women is a match for half-a-dozen 
men. It seems as if you couldn’t strike 
one of ’em, a rememberin’ of your/mo- 


ther and sister, till you hadn’t nothin’ 


else left to do for life. Comin’ up into 
the room where the pistol’d beem fired, 
I saw. Bill, with his face all one mass.ot 
blood, bendin’ over one woman, a tryin 
to bring her mad fightin’ hands together 
to put the irons on. She had pulled 
down his head by the hair, so it cover 

her face all up; and behind him stood 
the hag I’d seen in the ‘mornin’, just 
agoin’ to bring a big chair-rung down 


back of his ear. I grappled her as } 


would a tiger, for the hell’s cruelty of 
her face. made me almost forget she 
wasn’t a man. About two minutes more 
and she was roped down on the 
with the bracelets round her wrists 
not hurt at all, but ravin’ mad. 

“By this time, too, Bill Humphreys 
had succeeded in getting his hair loosty 
and fastening the woman he had taken. 
He lifted his scored and bloody facefrom 














the wretched creetur who was prostrate 
under him, and what d’ye think I see? 
What d'ye think I see? 

“Oh, my God!) It¢ was my wife !—her 
as had been Mary: Hallett—all foamin’ 
with rage, her face, beautiful as ever, 
bedevilled into somethin’ awful! And I 
had to look right into her face, and she 
into mine. f “ait : 

“She stopped gnashin’ her teeth; the 
blood all ran down out of her face, fill 
it was white as.snow; she gave one 
terrible -shrick—-—Hark!: I heerd it 
then!” and old Hallett crouched trem- 
hling as in an ague fit. 

‘No, no,” said I, stroking his fore- 
head with my fingers, “‘it-was only the 
wind through the: keyhole—that’s all. 
Don’t be afraid, I will stay by you; and 
God knows: | feel for you to the very 
hottom of my heart.” 3 

‘No, it wasn’t the wind. I’ve heerd 


it before, alone here in the dark—often,. 


often. It’s over now. ‘Never mind. 

“Then she. shut. her eyes, and Bill 
Humphreys says, ‘She’s gone! Good 
for her—the she-devil.’ 

“As Lsaw her a-lyin’ there for dead 
—her as had once been my soul, my 
very bein’~I forgot: everything, clear 
back to the night when I lifted her up 
from the stones of the Strand, still and 
pale as she was ‘now, aud carried her on 
my heart like a baby, to make the only 
three years of sunlight I ever saw round 
my bed. I seemed to be back there 
again, I lifted her wild head, with the 
hair all a-flowin’ loose, into my lap, and 
patted it, and called Bill Humphreys to 
bring me a glass of water. 

“He looked ‘at me with his bloody 
face, and says: he,'* Hallett, are you gone 
stark mad? What are ye doin’ with 
that hell’s nussling there? Let her die! 
Look at my face, will ye, and then ask 
née to get water? Are ye mad, I say ?” 

“T did look at him, and says I, ‘1 be- 
lieve Lam; if I ain’t I ought to be. I 
wish I was. Then I put: my coat under 
her head and left her a-lyin’ there, cold 
and quiet. 1 took Bill Humphreys by 
the hand, and drew him just outside of 
the door, out of sight of the hag who lay 
ironed on the bed. He followed me, 
scared like, believin’ me really out of my 
head, 

‘“** Humphreys,’ says I, ‘did you ever 
hear tell ms iy teal; the trouble?’ ‘I 
have that,’ says he. ‘ Very well, that’s 
her— her!’ *Good God ! d’ye tell me so >” 
says Humphreys. 
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‘And now, Humphreys,’ I kept on 
to him, ‘I’ve allers been ‘a good friend 
t’ye.. When ye was hard up, I lent ye, 
and never asked ye till ye was ready, 
I watched with ye when ye had the ty- 
phus.. The time we broke that fenee 
down at the Jolly Millers, I knocked up 
the knife Peter Bolgetty was going to 
stick you with, and took the slash on my 
own arm. And to-night that hae would 
ha’ done your job with the chair-back if 
it hadn’t been for me.’ 

“*All right; so ye did, and thank ye 
for all, a thousand times,’ said Bill, im- 
patient like, wanting me to get through. 

“* Well,’ says I, ‘I’ve saved a little 
somethin’—ninety pounds—it’s in the 
Rose Hill Savin’s’ Bank. That’s yours. 
I’ve got a gold watch that hangs over 
= bunk; that’s yours too, and welcome. 

hen I go, you'll get my place on the 
force. You said you liked my revolver 
better’n yours. Take it—keep it. Only, 
Bill Humphreys, save jer/ Say as how 
ZI shot the man. Don’t peach on Jer! 
Bill! d’ye answer me ?” 

“I stood and looked at him in agony. 
I thought I saw a tear droppin’ down 
among the bloody spots on’ his face, and 
took heart. But the next minute he 
pushed my arm away, and says he— 

“* Hallett, I pity ye, but I can’t help 
ye—not if ye was my brother—justice 
must go agin’ feelin’s. Bring along that 
woman,’ pintin’ to the old hag on the 
bed, ‘if it’s contrary to your grain to 
carry the other to the station, and I'l! 
take her—but go she must.’ 

“ He tried to get past me to do as he 
said, but I wouldn’t hearon’t. ‘ No,’ says 
I, ‘T’ll take Aer myself—you might handle 
her rough to make up for that face of 
yours. I'll with her anywhere short of 
hell.’ 

“So I took her up, careful and gentle, 
like old times, and carried her out to the 
street. By this time the old woman had 

ot sobered down, and seein’ she had to 
go, let Bill take her along sullen like, but 
without much draggin’, We found a 
crowd around the dead man, and several 
police were there tryin’ to make way and 
carry him off. 

“The M.P.’s knew us, and asked no 
questions except if we'd been suecessful 
in makin’ the arrest. We said ‘ Yes; 
and they followed us, keepin’ back the 
crowd, and bringin’ the dead man and the 
basket of stolen — . 

“ She was cold and still as ever when J 
laid her down on a bench im the station- 



































































































house: I just lefé. her for a minute, and 
went to\the board where the mau as was 
shot, was stretched out. 1 lifted up the 
shawl as was gathered round his head, 
and saw plain, for the first time, that it 
wus him that damned Aer!  And—-per- 
haps it 2s devilish, but 1 ean’t help it—I 
felt like leapin’ and singin’ with a sort of 
erazy joy, to think whose hand he’d died 
by-—to think how sweet a revenge is that 
wasn’t meant to be. 

“So they were locked up. The old 
hag and she now come to at last, but all 
mute and mad-like, staring wildly and 
answerin’ no questions. 

“It was several inonths afore they 
came to trial. I found out every day how 
matters was agoin’ on, and at last I heerd 
that, the grand jury had brought in two 
bills agin’ der, one for bein’ second prin- 
cipal in a burglary, another for shootin’ 
her accomplice, while she was watchin’ 
to protect his unlawful act. And the 
lawyers told me that last was murder. 
She might swing for it: at any rate, it 
would go awful hard with her. 

** My God, sir! could I stand by and 
see that? Could I hear the bell toll, and 
see the sheriff goin’ with his posse, aud 
see the papers tell in great black letters 
that she had died that awful, sirugelin’ 
death ? She, the woman that once laid 
on my bosom, turnin’ the face that Ll once 
kissed, beside myself with joy, to an awful 
stony wail, and a pitiless stony mob—and 
man that couldn’t have no mercy, and God 
that wouldn’t interlere—and then shuttin’ 
its scared eyes in horror on this world, to 
meet the next without repentin’? Ud ha’ 
taken her place sooner a hundred times. 
Dare to? Listen, and see if 1 dared! 

* Bill Humphreys, though he had to be 
cruel, didn’t have to be talkative, and he 
wasn’t. He never let on to a soul that 
she was wy wife. So, while the warder 
of the prison where she Jaid knowed me 
very well as Old Hallett, the smart ’un, 
the detective, he hadn’t the least idee 
what else 1 was—Hallett, the husband of 

the murderess. So one night, as it was 
gettin’ tow’rds bedtime, and he was 
thinkin’ about goin’ his usual round to 
see everything sate and snug, a queer old 
figger ot a woman, the loosest on the pins, 
the stoopin’es:, the most tottlish ye ever 
did see, came hobblin’ up to him as he sat 
in his bus‘ness room by the grate. D’ye 
think he was surprised when the figger 
threw back her hood, and he saw Harry 
Hallett? Not he! He gave a knowin’ 
chuckle, slapped me on the back, and says 
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he, “Good for gow, old boy! a 
eh? Well, i a up oe Whee 
diwidooal, with an unfortunate tendency 
to gettin’ into other folks’s.on a yisi 
without ringin’, are we goin’ to sareum. 
vent with that ’are this evening ?” 

“Says I, “ Have you got a lodger ip 
here called Ellen Williams, the same that 
I took the night Bill Humphreys and | 
broke up that fence over to Chelsea? 

** Sariain we have,’ says the warder. 
* Her trial don’t come on till next. week. 

“¢] want tosee her,’ says I. ‘There's 
another transaction she knows a good 
deal about, and I’ve been.a gettin’ myself 
up, so that. she’ll think I’m the aunt of 
the man as was shot, and tell me all about 
it. Just hark, and see if I couldn’t foo! 
anybody.’ Then I mocked the voice of a 
very old woman, wheezin’ and mumblin’ 
my words, and talkin’ thin and sharp, 
till the warder rolled in his: chair with 
laughin’. 

** At last says he, ‘ It’s pretty late, to 
be sure; but then, bein’ it’s on important 
service, I'll give you fifteen minutes, if ye 
can get through by that time, and if yc 
must do it to-night.’ 

« 1 must insist,’ says I, ‘and it won! 
take longer than that. And now I know 
you’re anxious to be off on your round: 
so don’t wait for me, but just set. one o! 
your boys by her cell door till I fr 
through, and tell him that the sign 
give to show it’s me will be saym’ m4 
squeaky old voice, ‘Only your old aunt, 
my dear.’ And I came the old woman 
again till he shook his sides. . 

So he took me to the cell, unlocked 
the door, and said, ‘A: visitor for) you, 
Ellen” I went in, he turned the key be- 
hind me, and L heard his boy come to wait 
at. the door. 1’ . 

“Tt was dark as pitch inside, bat: 
rustlin’ in the corner of the room, and : 
faint sickenin’ voice, that said, ‘ Wel. 
who is it ?’ told me. how to steer. + 
made up my mind that if the first thing 
did was to make myself known, she me 
scream, and the game would be up. 1g" 
off. 

“So in a feigned voice I said, the 
quiet, ‘ ve come to save you from " 
place: don’t make a sound, and 1 
minutes you will be free.” ” 

« Even as it was she was going 0 Oe 
a little shriek, but I put my hand ont 
mouth and said, ‘ Hush! don't — Pu 
to breathe, or you'll hang us both: . ht. 
on this gown of mine over your “a 
dress, stick your feet in these 
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There, now tie on this false beard, knot 
the string on top of your head, put this 
hood on, and draw it close round your 
face. Now the spectacles.’ 

“Not much longer than I’ve been 
tellin’ ye did it take to finish the dis- 
oisc. All the time she trembled like a 
feaf, gradually becomin’ sartain who it 
was as was doin’ this for her. 

“Now, says I, ‘I believe ye /ook 
enough as I did when I came in here to 
get out, passin’ for me, bein’ as there’s a 
boy waitin’ with the key, who don’t know 
my height as well as the warden. But ye 
must walk like me too. [ hobbled in, you 
must hobble out. And ye must talk like 
me. The pass word is, ‘Only your old 
em my dear.’ See if ye can say it as I 
do.’ 

“T drilled her on that until she could 
do it just as well as I did. ‘Then says I, 
‘Now ye know who I am. But hush! 
don’t dare to thank me, I don’t feel like 
being thanked. Neither like havin’ any- 
hody afeard for my sake. I?ll be found 
out to-morrow morning, but they’ll all 
say as how I’m mad. So I an, stark 
mad, and that kind of folks are safe.’ 
She just got time to say two words, 
‘Forgive me? Says I, ‘Don’t speak that 
word. The part of your life I’d have 
to forgive I must have forgotten, or I 
wouldn’t have been here to-night. I only 
remember her as I took home from the 
cold stones of the Strand. It’s her I’m 
asavin’. Pray to God for what ye are 
now! And don’t go back to hell, Mary. 
After that word I didn’t dare to trust 
myself further, but pushed her from me, 
and said, ‘Go! careful, now! for your 
hfe” Arter which I covered myself up 
in the bed where she’d been lyin’. 

“Every second seemed more’n a year. 
She hobbled across the floor, makin’ the 
nat’ral sort of noise with her cane. She 
knocked at the door. I heard the bolt 
slide. I just dared uncover my~head 
enough to see her open the hood till the 
beard showed, and hear her say, rather 
tremblin’, but yet very well indeed, ‘Only 
yer old aunt, my dear.’ Then the bolt 
slid back again, and I began to breathe. 
{f she didn’t meet the warder and get 
Stopped to tell what success I’d had, she 
was safe. If he did meet her, the chances 
was ten—yes, a hundred to one agin’ 

er. 

“For an hour I lay in a cold sweat, 
tremblin’ like a leaf, and havin’ all sorts 
of horrid idees. Now I’d think that 
they’d caught her and locked her up 
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somewhere else, to ‘face me with her in 
the mornin’. Then P’d wonder if it wax 
really her as had escaped—if in the dark 
I hadn’t let out some other woman—and 
she was still waitin’ for the dreadful dav 
o’ doom. For I’d-risked all to save her, 
and if she was to be my damnation and 
her own once more in this world, by 
sufferin’ a felon’s death as she had lived 
a felon’s life, then [ couldn’t never hope 
again for God’s mercy. But all kept quiet 
—and I reasoned that the warden knew 
me so well he would have come back to 
see if it could be me as had done such a 
crime, if he’d suspected it—and by and 
by I fell asleep. 

“The next mornin’, of course, it was 
found out. I thought the warder would 
ha’ killed me. The sheriff came to sec 
me, so did the attorney-general, and even 
one or two of the judges. They wanted 
to know if I knew what I had done— 
what I was liable to—where she was— 
and, last of all, why I did it. For a day 
or two I said nothin’ except to answer 
their questions, yes or no, not. tellin’ a 
soul the real reason for what I’d done, 
and Bill Humphreys was man enough not 
to let on till 1 told him he might. 

‘By and by, when everybody had heard 
of it around the courts and the stations, 
there were about ten people in on one 
day, all on ’em seemin’ real gentlemen, 
and one o’ ’ein had been talkin’ so kindly 
to me that my heart seemed o’ a sudden 


‘to warm to him. I jumped up from the 


prison bunk where I was sittin’, and 
says I—- 

“© Hear me, all 0’ you sirs as wants to 
know why I did this here. She sinned 
agin’ God—she sinned agin’ me. She 
broke my heart, and she made my last 
years a hell. She did that which there's 
no mercy in man for. I have gi’n her 
one more chance to get mercy o” God. 

«¢*Who here has got a daughter that 
he would leave off tryin’ for, short 0’ the 
pit ? Who's got a sister that murder or 
robbery would shut up his heart from f 
Who's got a wife that he wouldn’t foller, 
and foller, and foller, through nights and 
days, through pains and watching, if there 
was one chance o’ savin’ her on the edge 
o? the gallows, or the brink of hell ? 
Who? \ say. 

“< That woman was once my wife. 

« ¢ Now, I’m ready to be done with as 
you like. I wasn’t blind—or deaf—or an 
‘diot. I know the law. I’ve been bred 
up to preservitt’ it from 2 boy, and I’m 
an old man now. When you were wakin 
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for business, I was wakin’ for the law. 
When you slept I kept it for you. And 
now that I’ve broken it, this first time 
sinee T was born, I’m not so ignorant as 
not ‘to know that it will turn. agin’. me 
and punish me. It ought to, and I hope 
it will. | 

*““<Tf I be fined, let the law take all 
Pye got for it. If I be imprisoned, let 
the stone wails shut up all the last years 
of a ruined old man. If it be the gallows, 
I shan’t flinch to meet what I’ve wanted 
these two years. But after all comes the 
great God, and if, when I stand before 
Him, I find out ye saved her—as I’ve 
gi’n mercy, I know I sha//—Oh?” 





—e tie 


Yes—Harry Tlallett,. thou. hast found 
mercy! For even.as the old. man roused 
into weird eloquence by this remembered 
plea. wildly gestured with his iron finger 
1¢ dropped back into his chair, and Was 
gone. | | 
. Gone, where the. indictment for. his 
crime, like the record: of the, old.t 
gentle-hearted soldier’s oath, was blotted 
out. by a seraph’s. tear. Gone, ..where 
there is no inquest of deeds, but of the 
spirit that did. them—where the city 
whose streets he walks needeth no watch. 
men—where the thieves.of life, of riches, 
and of honour, break not in and steal. 





METAPHORS. 


AccorpinG to Mr. Carlyle all language 
is composed of metaphors which are still 
“fluid and florid,” or are ‘‘solid-grown 
and colourless.” 

Richter says :—“ Every language is a 
dictionary of faded metaphors,” and to 
nie the thought is a most beautiful one. 
Never again shall I open my Webster’s 
Unabridged, without regarding each 
word upon which I look as the represen- 
tative of a “faded metaphor ;” without. 
thinking that my dictionary is an exten- 
sive herbartuia between the lids of which 
ure carefully preserved specimens, dried 
and faded it may be, of .all the plants 
which the garden of the earth can boast. 

When we study the origin of , words, 
learning in what the ereative force con- 
sisted which called them:.into being, we 
shall see that the statements: of. Carlyle 
and Richter are eminently truthful, 

I can think of no more interesting or 
pleasant. study. than.that: of language ; 
and,.as we go back in history. to-the early 
ages of the world, tracing the solid, frozen 
language which we .now speak ‘to ‘its 
birth, we shall find that it all resolves 
itself into metaphors ; that it .gradually 
melts down. from its present. “solid- 
gtown and. colourless ” state: into.a lim- 
pid, “florid fluid; that it. turns from 
darkness into daylight, into, beautiful, 
sparkling, dancing. sunshine, resplendent 
with all the glories of the rainbow. 

Many people use words ignorantly, 
andin a manner altogether too conven- 
tional; they handle them as .the printer 
does his type, placing them in rows, 


according to the fashion, Like so many 
blocks. for children’s playthings, . they 
make use of them in construeting houses, 
bridges, or castles, more or less original, 
but. never once stop to think of the deep 
significance there. is, attached to. each 
block, of the circumstances which called 
it into existence, nor of the ideas whieh 
clustered about it in.the minds of our 
ancestors. . , ontn 
Words may be likened:to so many 
little volumes of history which we tumble 
about to suit ourselves, but seldom think 
to open and peruse. the delightful essays 
which they contain, .There is :a little 
history connected with. each word, not 
always bound in “blue and gold,” butol 
sufficient. interest, to well.repay one fora 
careful reading. » We have. then mou 
large, unabridged dictionaries the titles 
of one. hundred. thousand yolumes of hiss 
tory,.a library. altogether: too extensive 
to be presented, in detail, before the,eyes 
of the. reader, in one short -magame 
article ! 0] 7 
Take the word fire as an illustration. 
Did you ever think how, much interest 
there is connected with it, and how many 
other words owe their origin to it? Lhe 
time was when the inhabitants, oft 
earth knew but little, if anything, “ge 
fire. They did not. even know how, 
build a fire, or produce it at will. |...) 0: 
There was no fire, save what God ba 
flashing through. his storm-cloud, - 
this the people could make no use 05: 
that which took place from spon 
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the summer months, the scorching rays 
of old Sol fell’ upon the dried grass, or 
bits of inflammable wood, and set them to 
blazing. at shai 

When we so easily strike our friction 
matches against the wall, creating a blaze 
at will, we seldom think of those days 
when it was impossible for man to kindle 
a fire; when ‘the’ enjoyment of that 
heavenly gift was altogether dependent 
upon precarious circumstances, and when, 
if the fire, through neglect, should go out 
upon the family hearth, it was considered 
one of the most deplorable calamities that 
coul(l befall a household! ‘Now our fires 
go out a dozen times a day, and Bridget 
has little if any difliculty in rekindling 
them. 

By some it is supposed that the terrible 
punishment of the vestal virgins, when 
they neglected to feed the sacred flame, 
and it consequently went out, owed its 
origin to the times when it was such a 
very difficult matter to kindle a fire. 

The ancients looked upon lightning as 
“a bright spear shot athwart the heavens.” 
There are various myths in relation to 
the casual descent of fire from heaven, 
The figure of speech, “winged lightning,” 
is often used by modern writers, yet with 
the ancients it hada much more signifi- 
eant meaning than we are apt to attach 
to it. With them the “winged light- 
ning” was a bird which carried fire from 
heaven to eart: i its beak.. 

Different birds were supposed to per- 
form this office; but the wren was the 
most celebrated of them all, and, strange 
to relate, is regarded with uncommon 
reverence in'some European countries 
even to this day. . 

The Celts were the first to ascribe this 
office to the wren.’ The Normans, French, 
Trish, and even the English of Hertford- 
shire, and some otlier parts, still retain 
the same traditional feeling in regard to 
the wren. M 4 

The mixture of Celtic with Saxon blood 
accounts for the manner in which the 
tradition has been preserved. On this 
side of the Atlantic traditions have dis- 
appeared, and the birds are regarded with 
ko more feeling than other members of 
the animal kingdom. 

The wren, ‘‘ the smallest of birds,” was 
thought to be the only one which dared 
to fetch a spark of fire from the celestial 
fount; henee it was a brave little bird, 
and often ran the risk of having all its 
feathers burned off. If in one of the 
dangerous exploits the wren should 
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happen. to lose its feathers, then all the 
other birds of the air would pluck one of 
the brightest feathers from its own plum- 
age and give the wrena Joseph-like coat 
of many colours. As the wren seems to 
be clothed like other birds, I suppose none 
of them ever had their feathers burned 
off. Sometimes other birds were thousht 
; 5 

to bring fire toearth, The sparrow-hawk, 
the falcon, robin-redbreast, and the stork, 
which latter bird has red legs to denote 
his calling, were all fire-fetching birds. 

_ Asstory is told of a stork which had 
its nest. on the roof of a peasant’s house. 
Some naughty boy had robbed the stork’s 
nest of its young. He wanted to show 
the little storks to his mother. The old 
stork was quite displeased at this rough 
proceeding, so she brought a firebrand 
and threw it into the empty nest, which 
set the house on fire and burned it to the 
ground ! 

The fire-fetching birds were regarded 
by the ancients as sacred. It was thought 
to be a great crime to kill one of them 
or torob their nests. The Celts believed 
that whoever killed a wren was sure to 
be punished by lightning, and the same 
belief still remains among many of the 
poorer people. There is an English pro- 
verb which says that 

“ Robin-redbreast and Jenny Wren 

Are God Almighty’s cock and hen.” 

The Irish celebrate a day which is called 
St. Stephen’s day. On this day they 
hunt the wren, and carry it from door to 
door, shouting, 

“ The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 
St. Stephen’s day, was caught in the furze,” &c. 

This custom is supposed to have some 
relation to the return of spring. The 
sun was thought to be a body of fire ; 
and, for the first twelve days after 
its return from the winter solstice, 
the ancients kept up a festival 
in honour of the coming of spring, or 
the return of the body of fire which 
would warm up the earth, and cause it to 
make the grass, flowers, grains, and other 
eood things, to spring up. 

” It was a part i theit betigiot to offer 
up, on such occasions, the wren, as a holy 
sacrifice. ‘The Irish keep up this custom 
on St. Stephen’s day by hunting the wren, 
and then carrying it from house to house, 
at the same time singing over some 
rses. 
Py Aiwnee the Celtic districts of France 


the wren is still made a sacrificial offer- 


ing. In Germany the red-leeged stork is 
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the fire-fetching bird, and no person in 
that country ever thinks of killing one 
or robbing its nest. ‘They think that no 
fire can destroy a house on which the 
' stork is brooding or roosting. Many 
Germans put up roosts.on their houses 
for the stork, and they are supposed to 
amswer every purpose of an imsurance 
company against fire ! 

¥ou hear persons talk about getting 
their houses insured against fire, don't 
you? Now im Germany many of the 
people dispense with insurance. They 
put up a roost for the storks on the roofs 
of their houses. 

The Germans say that the stork will 
take water in his bill, and if the house is 
on fire, where the people have made a 
reost for him, he will soar above the 
flames, and Jet the water fall on the fire 
and put it all out! That is a fine way of 
doing things, and J do not wonder that 
the Germans love the stork. You see 
he is quite as good as a fire-engiue, and 
twice as handy! It saves the expense 
of a fire-department, which, in many of 
our large cities it costs a great deal to 
maintain. 

The roost is nothing but an old cart- 
wheel, of which you can find any number 
lying around loose where there are barns 
and farm-houses. The cart-wheel is sym- 
bolical of the sun, and the storks will not 
roost on any other thing. They can read 
symbols, and know cart-wheels from boot- 
jacks at first sight. In many old German 
oil-paintings, if you look close, you will 
see a cart-wheel on the roofs of the 
houses. It has been put up there on 
purpose for the storks to roost on, and is 
no blunder of the artists ! 

In poetry we often read about the 
‘golden chariots and the fiery steeds of 
Phebus.” This nonsense was ail manu- 
factured by the Hellenes, who got. their 
ideas from the primitive conception that 
the sun was a burning whieel. Given 
a wheel, and the Hellenes imagine a 
chariot of gold with horses of flame! 

There is still in some parts of Germany 
a curious custom kept up, which is de- 
signed to represent the circuit of the sun. 
If the ceremony goes off satisfactorily tie 
people are greatly pleased, and argue that 
the vineyards, under the fostering and 
fructifying influence of the sun, will yield 
an abundant vintage ; that the hushand- 
man will be sure of a good harvest, &c. 

The ceremony consists in this:—A 
wheel, symbolical of the sun, is wrapped 
in a thick coating of straw, and then set 


rolling from ihe top of a hi 
towards a river at he ooo 
symbolical of the Eastern horizon andthe 
river is the Western horizon. Thes 
the eyes of the Vedas, and other alien 
people, “was a fiery wheel rolling along 
in the sky.” At night the fire was 
quenched in the great waters of the west 
(of which the river at the foot of the hill 
was symbolical), and in the morn; the 
sun was relit by the twin: brothers, the 
Acmins, gods of the dawn! To. the hap y 
fulfilment of the strange .ceremony ad 
wheel must set itself on fire by rollj 
down the hill, and then plunge ‘into the 
river and go out, as the sun does at night, 
A writer in Zemple Bar Magazine speaks 
of this ceremony as follows :— 

** It was set on fire just.at the moment 
of launching it, and the flaming disk pur. 
sued its course to the river, amidst the 
cheers of a multitude of deeply-interested 
spectators. The joy was complete: when 
they saw it arrive, unquenched, atthe 
margin of the water. and _ plunge into it 
all glowing, as Phoebus descends into the 
floods of ocean.” ! 

It is related of the husbandmemof 
Poitou that they used to roll a:blazing 
wheel through the fields, as the means of 
insuring a good harvest. 

Taking the wheel theory of the ancients, 
in relation to the sun, it seems that they 
were never quite sure that “the sun, 
which disappeared in the evening, would 
come back the next day.” What if those 
twin brothers, the Acmins, had \been 
sleepy, cross, or had their hands full of 
bread and butter, and neglected to re- 
kindle the sun! One shudders to think 
of the long night which would haveien- 
sued. Fortunately for the people of the 
present day, the Acmin family has died 
out, and the sun doesn’t depend on any- 
body to start his fires. 

In an account of Magelhaen’s travelswe 
learn that the Aborigines of the Ladrones 
or Thieves’ Islands were wholly: unat- 
quainted with fire until - his. arrivalyat 
which time, for some offence, he burnt 
filty of their huts. ‘They thought it tobe 
some kind of an animal, with very 
teeth, which fell upon their houses 
destroyed them. When fifty had been 
eaten up they were perfectly astonished: 
The first savage who came’near the 
and got burnt put the rest on thew guard, 
and for a long time they would only: 
at the fire from a distance, where t¢ 
were safe from the animal's bites 
strong breath ! 
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At length the way im which to produce 
an artificial fire was discovered, and this 
may be considered one of the greatest 
triumphs of human genius ; it has been 
the means of revolutionizing the world 
more completely than any other invention 
of man. ‘Think what we should be with- 
out fire. All the ‘arts, sciences, trades, 
and professions would languish; the 
northern parts of the world would remain 
uninhabited, and man would be the igno- 
rant savage, roaming over the hot plains 
of the torrid zone, which he was before 
the discovery of the art. The allegorical 
dress, in which the ancients give an ac- 
count of the discovery of the art of build- 
ing @ fire, is. as follows :— . 

“ Agni, the god of fire (in Latin agnis, 
from which we get ¢guis futuus), has shut 
himself up in a cannon; he is brought 
out thence :and delivered to Manu, the 
first man, by Matisacran, an obscure 
mythical personage.” 

When lightning fell from heaven to the 
earth the ancients supposed it must bury 
itself'in the ground or in some cavern; 
hence they regarded the discovery of 
making a fire as simply drawing it from 
that in which it before existed unseen. 
This was brought about by rubbing two 
pieces of dry wood together, the friction 
of which produced ‘the fire, a practice 
still kept up by many of the American 
Indians. This was a laborious, tedious 
way of producing a fire, and always liable 
to failure. ‘The labour-saving, inventive 
genius of mansoon overcamethisdifiiculty. 

The Argans constructed an instrument, 
or machine, the object of which was to 
produce fire. It was nothing but an up- 
right. stick turning in a hole in a block 
by means of a lanyard, one turn of which 
was passed round its upper part, whilst 
the two ends were held by the operator. 
By this means the perpendicular shaft was 
made to revolve with a good degree of 
speed, and a flame of fire was the result. 
A writer, speaking of this wonderfulin- 
vention, says :— 

“The impulse it gave to the develop- 
ment of social life was even greater in 
proportion than that which the world of 
our own day owes to the invention of the 
steam-encine.”’ 

A French writer, speaking of this “sur- 
prising discovery,” says :-— 

“A stick, turning ina hole in a block 
~that.is the point of departure; the 
most august conception of destiny and 
the divine will to:which genius has ever 
uplifted itself—that is tlie point of ar- 
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rival; and it is a straight course from 
one to the other.” 

A German scholar has traced back the 
Greek legend of Prometheus to the same 
origin. This fire-mill is still used im 
India, and the saered books ordain thai 
Agni, the tire-god, shall be daily produced 
from it by his priests. We are told that 
the Greeks called this fire. woducing in- 
strument pyrenai, and the roller ¢repanon ; 
whence we derive a name of our good 
surgical instrument, the érepan. j 

What surgeon do you suppose ever 

thonght of the meaning of the word trepan 
in its fulness? He little dreams of the 
ancient fire-rmill, and all the myths con- 
nected with it. 
_ In Rome it was only by means of this 
instruinent, the pyrenai, that the vestals 
were to rekindle the sacred fire, if it ever 
happened to go out. They regarded this 
fire as the pure article direct from heaven. 
By many it was thought to be a god. 

The Acmins, gods of the dawn, were 
supposed to have a golden pramantha, or 
fire mill, with which they lt the ‘sun. 
The ‘Teuto-Scandinavian people used this 
fire-mill to light what they called the 
“‘need-lire,”’ or purifying flame, which 
was supposed to cure epidemics in cattle. 
After the fire had becn built they drove 
their cattle through it. 

Most of us have seen a mangle, which 
is used in large hotels, boarding-houses, 
&c., for calendaring or smoothing linen, 
such as sheets, table-cloths, towels, and 
pillow-sacks, 

The word mangle was derived from the 
sanscrit word me¢haamt, the primary mean- 
ing of which is to agitate or elicit by 
friction. This word was used by the 
inventors of the fire-mill to describe that 
machine. Fire was produced by friction, 
and the revolving shaft, turning in the 
hole cut through the block of wood, 
made a noise. 

It needed but a little stretch of the 
imagination to suppose that when it 
thundered and lightened God was using 
his fire-mill or manger, The noise of the 
thunder was but the great mill in motion, 
and the lightning is the fire which i 
produced. 

In some parts of Germany, when it 
thunders, the peasants say, “ The Lord is 
mangling,” @¢., using his fire-mill! | A 
common mangle for smoothing linen, suel) 
as we find at all laundries, makes a thun- 
dering noise when in motion, and presses 


with great power upon the linen. Not 
one Vnaberwounn in five hundred ever 
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imagines how the machine she is using 
got its name, and never dreams that -it, 
or its namesake, was ‘once used for pro- 
ducing fire. Isn’t that a grand. idea of 
the ancients, that when it thunders the 
Lord is rolling his machine in the clouds: 

So in relation to nearly everything. 
The primitive race of humanity, whic 
stood face to face with nature, had very 
curious ideas in relation to all the natural 
phenomena that took place. 

The word cloud is originally derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon c/ud, which means 
a rock or wountain. Balloonists tell us 
that when they are above the clouds they. 
have theappearance of mountainsand rocks, 

It is said that the astonished Caffres, 
when they first saw a parasol, called it a 
“cloud,” and to this day American ladies 
wear long strips of knitted fine worsted 
about their heads, which they call 
“clouds.” We see gray mares’ tails in 
the sky, and also talk of mackerel skies. 

The Germans have storm trees, Adam's 
or Abraham’s tree, and the Teutons and 
Scandinavians used to tell about the 
heavenly sheep and lambs, when the 
clouds are rounded and fleecy in appear- 
ance. ‘There were heavenly cows, whose 
milk was the rain which refreshed the 
earth, and there were heavenly cats 
(shades of old maids, defend us!) the 
light of whose eyes was the lightning. 
From the habits of the cat it was sup- 

sed to know when a storm was 
teewind so when English sailors see a 
cat frisk they say, “‘The cat has a gale 
of wind in her tail!” “It hails cats” is 
a common expression in upper Germany, 
during a violent hail-storm; and even 
Americans are sometimes heard to say, 
“Tt is raining cats and dogs.’ The 
storm-god, Odin, always had dogs and 
wolves with him as symbols of the wind. 

To return to cows again. It is said 
to be a .currently-received maxim in 
Germany that a fire, kindled by lightning, 
can only be extinguished with cow’s 
milk.’ Lightning and milk, cows and 
thunder, being so closely related, it was 
supposed that the same laws which 
operated to produce fire, would also help 
to make butter! The old milk-churn 
bore a close resemblance to the fire-mill, 
and the churn-dash was made of moun- 
tain-ash, because, by virtue of its red 
berries, it was symbolical of lightning! 

In Switzerland, the dairy-women spread 
ared cloth under their churns before the 
commence operations! And they mail 
their cows through a hole in a stone 
which is supposed to have fallen from the 
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clouds. It is called a « 
cow being synonymous with clouds ! 


Cow-stone,” the 


There is a little story, connected w; 
the Yorget-me-not, and since it wn — 
connexion with the subject under 
seein i will repeat: it. edt 4 

4hose old, people; about whom I 
had so.much.to say, ‘ the saat had 
the idea that.gold and jewels, which we 
find in the heart: of the earth, were 
duced by the mysterions effects of light. 
ning which they saw fall from heaven and 
bury: itself in the ground. They thought 
that heavenly maidens dwelt in the heart 


con- 


of these mountains, where gold and jewels) 


were to be found, keeping charge over 
these precious stones. “Every: seven 
years,” says the narration, “the mountain 
opened,” “Commonly the entrance to 
the marvellous. subterranean « halls » ig 
found only by a herdsman, who isin 

session of a ‘ spring-wort,’ or has: picked 
up a flower of a kind never seen ‘before; 
and which is either red, yellow, or blue 


the colours of the lightning.” Whemthe 


herdsman .approaches ‘the cave with this 
flower in his hand; the door springs open; 
which .at all other times is’ invisible to 
mortal eyes, and the lucky man enters. 
The “heavenly maidens”’ fill his pockets 
with gold and jewels, and give him leave 
to come again! When the man turns to 
go.-home the. ‘‘ heavenly maiden” calls 
after him to ‘‘forget not the best;” ‘but 
he has dropped his hat in which he had 
fastened his flower; and, being overjoyed 
with so much gold in his pocket, he goes 
away without thinking of it. As he 
reaches the door ‘to: the. cave it ‘slams 


behind him with a crash of thunder; and- 


cuts off his right hand ; the flower is lost, 
and he can never find the way into the 
cave again! ver ‘since this dreadful 
occurrence the little blue flower, which 
he left behind him, has been called the 
Forget-me-not: 

You see there is a moral to all this. 
Because we have filled our pockets with 
riches we should not forget the modest 
little. friend which. helped us to 
them; or, in other words, we should not 
look a gift horse inthe mouth; neither 
should gold puff us up; neither sh 
we, sell our birthright for a mess 

ottage. 

Who after this will say that the study 
of language is dull and uninteresting: 
or that it is not filled with metaphors, 
some of which are “fluid and 
ihe others are “‘solid-grown and colo 
ess ?” 
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: MEXICO: ANCIENT AND MODERN:* 


By Micuet Crevatrer. 


Now that Mexico’ has’ become one of 
the most important topics of the day, 
M. Chevalier’s work could not have been 
more opportune. The author, always an 
eminent authority upon the subject, has 
well sustained his reputation in the two 
handsome volumes before us. ‘They are 
te with most interesting information 
for. the general reader, and well stored 
with facts and statisties for the political 
economist. What gives additional 
aud value:to the work is the fact, that 
M, Chevalier has: brought to bear upon 
his'task a long personal and most intis 
mate acquaintance with Mexico and the 
Mexicans. © © 
The author divides his book into Eight 
Parts; and we cannot give the reader a 
better idea of the book than by enume- 
rating the divisional headimgs, which are 
as follow: —“‘ I. Mexican Civilization 
Prior. to Fernando Cortez.— 11. ‘The Con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortez.—I111. Mexico 
Under. the Colonial System.—IV. War 
of Independence in Mexico.—V. Govern- 
ment.of Independent Mexico.—VI. The 
Resources and: Future of the Country.— 
VIL. The Motives there may be for any 
Intervention of Europe, or of France 
alone, in the Affairs of Mexico, and the 
Chances of Success it Presents.—VIII. 
On. the Attempt to Regenerate Mexico 


Considered in Connexion with the present 


Attitude of the Court of Rome towards 
Modern Civilization.” rw 4 
The work has been ably translated, and 


it is enriched with a valuable Map. From 


the first part. we make the following in- 
teresting extracts :— 


THE EXPEDITION OF CORTEZ-——HIS 

4; VOYAGE TO, VERA CRUZ 
On the evening of Holy Thursday, in the 
year 1519, an armed flotilla came to an 
anchor between the coast of the American 
continent and the small island that now 

rs ‘the name of San Juan de Ulua, 
which French geographers persist in 
calling Ulloa. The men on board these 
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vessels were young, and two priests were 
to be found among them. The age of 
their leader was thirty-four. Resolution 
and confidence beamed in their looks, and 
the dark tint of their complexion at- 
tested that this was not the first of their 
voyages and adventures under a burning 
sun. Some of them, who had visited 
the spot on a former expedition, were 
giving their companions details as to the 
position of the country, the arrangement 
of the mountains and rivers, and the 
character of the natives. One of the 
new visitors, in close attendance on the 
captain, replied to his informants b 
singing some verses from an old ballad 
about the enchanter Montesinos. “ This 
is France, Montesinos; here is Paris, 
that grand city; there the Douro rushing 
on to the sea;” intending thus to express 
that the expedition had at last reached a 
great empire. 

Cortez it was who, after having touched 
at the island of Cozumel, and made a 
rough campaign against the Indians of 
the province of Tabasco, in the peninsula 
of Yucatan, had turned towards the 
Mexican shores, where Grijalva,* some of 
whose companions were with him, had 
before set foot. ‘The account of this 
navigator, who was an intelligent man, 
the information collected by Cortez him- 
self in Yucatan, and the vague rumours 


current in the neighbouring islands, 


asreed in stating that he would find on 
those shores a more powerful and more 
industrious people than any hitherto met 
with in the New World—a people, too, 
with much gold. When Cortez, seeing 





* Juan de Grijalva was the nephew of Diego 
Velasquez, the Governor of Cuba, who des- 
patched him, with four vessels, to explore the 
cogst of the continent, as the sequel to a voyage 
undertaken at his own cost and peril by Her- 
nandéz de Cordova, one of the Spaniards esta- 
blished at Cuba, This adventurer had touched 
at various points of Yucatan, of which he nar- 
rated surprising things. He spoke with wonder 
of the articles of gold he had seen there, of 
which he brought some fine specimens. Cor- 
dova’s voyage was in 1517; that of Grijalva in 
the year following. Cordova had not proceeded 
beyond the peninsula of Yucatan. Grijatva 
sailed along not only that coast, but also @ con- 
siderable extent of the Mexican shore. He had 
been at San Juan de Ulua, and at the island of 
Sacrificios. It was he, indeed, who gave them 


the names they still bear. 34 
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some ornaments of that metal among the 
people of Tabasco, ‘inquired whence it 
came, the constant reply was, “ from 
Culhua.” This was the country now 
known as Mexico, the official name of 
which, for three centuries, was New 
Spain. The race in possession of it were 
the Aztecs. 

Cortez and his companions had in- 
curred the necessity of signalizing them- 
selves by some great sapleiti They had 
committed a fault which the laws of all 
States treat as a crime, and one that the 
leaders must. expiate on the gibbet and 
their followers at the galleys unless 
atoned for by brilliant deeds. Their de- 
parture from Cuba was an act of flagrant 
rebellion. Velasquez, the Governor of 
Cuba, had been exceedingly struck by 
the account of Grijalva, who, at various 
points of the Mexican coast, had had in- 
terviews with the natives, and even with 
some officers of. Montezuma, the sove- 
reign of the Aztec empire ; and also the 
good luck to exchange some bead-ware 
and other trifles of European production 
for splendid specimens of workmanship 
m eli: He resolved, therefore, to send 
an expedition into a country that. pro- 
mised so much. He organized what was, 
for those times, a considerable armament 
—looking, at least, to the feeble re- 
sources of a young colony such as Cuba 
was—and for commander had made choice 
of Cortez, whose bravery and intelligence 
he had already proved. The latter em- 
barked in the enterprise all that he pos- 
sessed, and even much more, for he 
borrowed wherever he could. Warned 
that Velasquez, his jealousy having been 
excited and his old ill-feeling revived,* 
was preparing to take the command away 
from him, Cortez, by agreement with his 
lieutenants, set sail from Santiago de 
Cuba at sunrise on the 18th November, 
1518, without having taken leave. In- 
formed of what was passing, Velasquez 
hurried to the beach in time to see Cortez 
give the signal, and to hear an ironical 
request for his orders. From thenee the 
audacious adventurer proceeded to com- 

ete his preparations, and recruit his 

ittle army, at other ports of the island, 
as Macaca, Trinidad, and Havana, con- 





* Cortez had been in Cuba with Velasquez 
since 1511.. He had served under that leader 
valiantly, but having excited his anger by acts 
of indiscipline and the looseness of his private 
life, had been thrown into prison. Velasquez 
pardoned him, however, after a series of rather 
romantic incidents. 
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tinually followed by the im 
themas and vain sade of urns bel 
by the enraged Velasquez, and - t 
tinually decoying away men and carrying 
off stores and munitions. He was, there. 
fore, a revolter, a kind of bandit. and 
that, too, in the eyes and the knowledge 
of all his companions, who consequently 
were his avowed accomplices. But they 
were enchanted with the valiant spirit a 
their captain, and were all, or almost all 
irritated by the sudden and unjust hows 
tility exhibited towards him by Velasquez, 
after having induced him to invest in 
the expedition more than he possessed, 
Added to this they were brave fellows 
filled with the taste for a life of adven. 
ture. Many of them had served against 
the French in Italy, or against the Turks 
in the waters of the Levant. They had 
come to the resolution, easy for the Gas. 
tilian of that age to hold, that they would 
be heroes; they believed themselves 
certain of retrieving their rebellion by 
illustrious exploits. 
When the expedition put to sea, 
Cortez and his companions judged of the 
Mexican populations whom they were 
going to encounter from the imdigenous 
tribes of America with whom the Spa- 
niards had been most in contact—those 
ef Hispaniola (the name first given to 
San Domingo), Cuba, and the smaller 
isles around, an inoffensive, mild, and 
gentle race, entirely destitute of trade or 
manufactures—a childlike people, easy to 
eonquer and rule over, howsoever nume- 
rous they might be. They must have 
been relieved from that illusion when 
they landed on the Mexican coast, near 
the Island of Sacrificios and the reefs of 
San Juan de Ulua, as well as by the 
bravery of the men with whom they had 
measured themselves on the shores of 
Yucatan. But the sentiment of danger 
found no access into souls of their strong 
temperament. What occupied them much 
more was the conviction that they were 
approaching a country of far greater 
riches than all the territories hitherto 
discovered in the New World. In that 
they were not deceived; Mexico-b 
gold and silver, and other wealth; but, 
as was said by the Spartan eluef to the 
envoy from the Persian king, 16 was Be 
eessary to come and take them. Now, for 
that feat they were but about 4 
soldiers, including all the seamen, to the 
number of 110, that manned their vess¢ 
Of this force thirteen only were arque 
busiers, and thirty-two crossbow-mea. 
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‘Tis true, they were provided with some 
sort of artillery—ten pieces of ordnance 
and four faleonets.. They had horsemen, 
but to the number of sixteen only: and 
heaven knows what it had cost them to 
get together that small number of horses.* 
All the rest of the band were on foot, 
armed with swords, pikes, or clubs. The 
muster of his forces made by Cortez at 
Cape San Antonio, at the moment of de- 
finitively quitting the Island of Cuba, 
exhibited a total of six hundred and sixty- 
three-emen ; but losses had occurred since 
then, in conflicts with the natives of 
Yucatan and from disease. 

Cortez carried with him into Mexico two 
persons who were to be useful to him in 
different degrees. ‘These were interpre- 
ters. At the departure from Cuba there 
was on board the squadron a native of 
Yucatan, whom Grijalva had made pri- 
soner, and who had learnt a little of the 
Spanish language during his captivity. 
But he made his escape as soon as the 
expedition reached his native country. 
Cortez was, however, enabled to replace 
him advantageously by a Spaniard who, 
much against his will, had been resident 
in Yucatan for eight years. He was a 
monk, who had been shipwrecked on that 
coast and had there endured a cruel 
slavery. Jeronimo de Aguilar, for so he 
was called, was a man of simple and de- 
voted heart. Unfortunately, he spoke 
only the dialect of Yucatan, which was 
unintelligible to the people of Mexico; but 
an intermediate interpreter was soon pre- 
sented. The Cacique of Tabasco, a city 
of Yucatan, near which a battle had 
been fought between the Spaniards and 
the natives, on making peace, gave 
Cortez twenty female slaves. One of 
the number, and the handsomest, was 
born in Mexico, in the province of Guaza- 
coalco. Her father, a rich and powerful 
Cacique, died when she was a girl. Her 
mother married again, and had a son by 
her second nuptials, to whom she was 
desirous of ensuring the wealth of her 
irst husband. With that purpose she 
gave out that her daughter had died, and 
substituting the corpse of the child of 
one of her slaves, she sold her own off- 
spring to some traders. After atime the 
latter re-sold her to the Cacique of Ta- 
basco, who made a present of her to the 


———_.. 
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* Horses were very rare then in Cuba. Cortez 
had paid from 450 to 500, or on the average 475 
pesos de oro per head. Accoiding to Prescott’s 
estiinate of the value of the peso de oro, 21. 128. 6d., 
fach animal would cost 1246/. 17s. 6d. 
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ies: Dota Marina, for that was 
thus spoke both Me sae ‘aoa 
oa rg alr 1 Mexican and the idiom 
Aguilar, an wenn ve nation eae 
tuted that mre fc Sena 

: / § or communication 
with the Mexicans, even before the girl 
had learnt Spanish. But within a brief 
delay she herself was completely compe- 
tent. She was not long in therdapky 
mastering the tongue, for love was her 
teacher. Captivated by her beauty, 
Cortez made her his mistress, and she 
was passionately fond of him. ‘To be 
useful to him, she displayed that power 
of penetrating observation, that ‘kind of 
divimation which the passion inspires, 
She rendered the greatest services to the 
Spaniards, for she more than once eon- 
tributed to extricate them from extreme 
danger. 

We have just stated what was the force 
of Cortez—six hundred and fifty men, 
and he was invading an empire! 

It was not a savage tribe that he was 
now to find before him, but a strongly 
organized state. 

From their communications with the 
people of Tabasco, Cortez and his com- 
panions had gathered that the country 
we call Mexico had for the New World 
this peculiarity—that it was a nation 
whose opulence and power had no bounds 
in the opinion of the Yucatanese, who 
themselves were not strangers to the 
elements of civilization, for they culti- 
vated various products, and their towns 
were well built. The Aztecs, the domi- 
nant race among the Mexicans, had 
carried their arms to a distance of hun- 
dreds of leagues from Tenochtitlan (the 
present Mexico), their capital. They had 
inade great conquests, and had everywhere 
spread the terror of their name. Their 
law, or their supremacy; was recognised 
as far as Guatemala. The name of their 
emperor, Montezuma,* inspired great 
respect, mingled with still greater terror. 
A little while after his landing, Cortez 
had an interview with Teuhthile, governor 
of the province, a soldier full of courtesy, 
remarkable for his intelligence and acute- 
ness—a real courtier, if we may take the 
testimony of the chroniclers. Cortez 
having told this officer that he was the 
envoy of a great emperor, as renowned 


* So Europeans have arranged the name, in 
order that it may sound agreeably to the ear. 
The exact word would appear to have been 


Moctheuzoma. a 9 
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as his own master, Teuhtlile received with 


astonishment the ‘news that ‘there could 


exist a sovereign equal in power to Mon- 
tezuma. Some weeks afterwards, in. an 
interview with a cacique, Cortez asked 
him whose. vassal he was, 

“Eh!” replied the chief, “‘ whose can 
one be but Montezuma’s ?” ) 

Several months still later, when he 
had advanced into the interior, after his 
conflict with the Tlascalans, he interro- 

ated another chief, to know whether 
ontezuma was his sovereign. 

“Of whom is Montezuma not the 
sovereign ?”’ was the answer. 

Pomp was carried to the extreme 
around the prince; the basest offices 
about his person were discharged by men 
of rank. The etiquette was to speak to 
him with eyes cast down. When he 
reached Mexico, Cortez wrote to Charles 
V.:—*I think there is no soldan nor in- 
fidel prince known up to this time who 
has himself waited on with so much dis- 
play and magnificence ;” and here, in the 
mouth of Cortez, this phrase of soldan 
and prince is a sort of superlative. The 
words, preserved by Bernal Diaz, with 
which the Aztec emperor welcomed Cor- 
tez when he gave him a first audience in 
his palace at Mexico, show what he was 
to the native populations :— 

“Your friends at Tlascala have pro- 
bably told you,” said he, with a smile, 
“that I am like to the gods, that I dwell 
in palaces of gold and silver and precious 
stones ; but you see that those tales are 
without foundation. _My palaces are, 
like the habitations of all mankind, of 
stone and wood. My body,” added he, 
uncovering his arm, ‘‘is—look at it—of 
flesh and bone, like yours, Certainly I 
inherit from my ancestors an immense 
empire 5 I have great, territories, and gold 
and silver; but——” 


THE LITERATURE OF THE MEXICANS. 


I have said that the Mexicans had 
books. ‘They possessed, in fact, a real 
historical and poetical literature. They 
made verses, they composed songs and 
odes. The city of Tezcuco; the flourish- 
ing capital of the Alcohuans, was sig- 
nalized by its love of letters. The purest 
and most refined of the Anahuac dialects 
was spoken there. To repeat Prescott’s 

hrase, it was the Athens of the New 
Vorld. Every illustrious family through- 
out Mexico sent their sons thither, ac- 
cording to Boturini, that they might learn 


the niceties of the language, and poet 


moral) philosophy; theology.: 
medicine, ‘and history...” itera ae 
scientific spirit was in full activity there 
in the reign of Nezhualcoyoti,* a glorious 
prince, who just a century before the 
Spaniards came, reconquered the throne 
of his fathers, from which he had been. 
driven by an.usurper, He created - 
academy under the title of the Council of 
Music, which combined | administrative 
and political functions with its. literar 
business. It was a body that might be 
said to be devoted to the Muses, a cone 
servator of good traditions and taste, and 
a protector of young talent. On certain 
solemn days authors came before:it to re. 
cite their poems and receive prizes, ‘The 
three Mexican sovereigns, the kings of 
Tezeuco, Tenochtitlan (Mexico), and Tla- 
copan—/as tres cabezas, to use the ordi- 
nary phrase of the Spanish narratives— 
were members of this body, and partici. 
pated in its labours, nearly as Napoleon I, 
did in those of the Institute. They did 
honour to themselves by having for col- 
leagues in that capacity the best-informed 
men in the country, whatever might be 
their birth. As a Council of Censors, 
this assembly had to judge works of astro- 
nomy, history, chronology, and other sci- 
ences, before they were handed over to. 
public perusal ; but we are to believe that 
this preventive function was not always 
exercised, for it summoned authors and 
eee them after publication. | And 
ere we find a specimen of the cruelty ol 
the penal code of these people. An his- 
torical falsehood was punished with death, 
if committed ;with deliberate intention. 
Lastly, it was a Council of Public In- 
struction, conferring on professors their 
diplomas and. superintending the general 
course of study. ss 
King Nezhualcoyotl did not disdaw 
to take a place among the poets: who 
competed before the Academy. He thus 
paid tribute to the arts with more dis- 
cretion and grandeur than Nero when he 
sang before the people, or than LouisXIV. 
when le appeared in ballads; and it 18 
nowhere at that he was ever guilty of 
literary meannesses, that he was jealous 
of his rivals, as was Richelieu of Corneille, 
or that, intolerant of critics, as were the 
Greek tyrants, he ever sent them to the 
mines. “This prince was, indeed, really 
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* The name signifies “the famished ll 
and indicates the prince’s craftiness and 
harsh experiences of his youth. 
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the first poet of his day. He presents a 

d deal of resemblance to two great 
rulers of the Kast—Kine David and. the 
Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid. Like the first, 
he raised up a@ monarchy in ruins; like 
tle second, he was magnilicent ; like them 
both, he was a legislator, and organized 
a general administration centering in his 
own person. He discharged his admiunis- 
trative duties with zeal, intelligence, and 
success, and land uncultivated was scarcely 
to be found in his dominions, Like the 
Caliph of Bagdad, he was fond of as- 
suming disguises, and of strolling about 
his capital with his Mesrour and Giafar, 
mingling with the people to learn what 
was thought of his government, and 
seeking adventures that gave him the 
opportunity of displaying his noble quali- 
ties. An episode isto be found in his 
life, of which all the circumstances seem 
to be a reproduction of the love of David 
for Bathsheba, the wife of. the ill-fated 
Uriah. His odes, some of which are 
extant, are certainly not on a level with 
the Psalms of the King of Judah. It is 
very difficult to judge of their form from 
translations, probably somewhat free; 
but their sentiment, is well worth atten- 
tion. They breathe a philosophy of gentle 
melancholy, ‘but full of confidence in 
another life. His maxims, collected from 
various sources, and’ set out with a mul- 
titude of details as to his life and govern- 
ment, by Ixtlixochitl, an Indian directly 
descended from him, who wrote in 
Spanish, are of rare beauty. From his 
religious notions, one’ would think he 
was conversant with Plato, or with St. 
Paul. On regaining the throne of. his 
fathers, he granted a ‘general amnesty, 
giving utterance to the words, ‘*A king 
punishes, but does not. revenge.” We 
can lancy we are listening to Louis XII. 
saying thav “the King of France does 
hot avenge she injuries of the Duke of 


Orleans,” He built a magnificent temple, 


and placed on the altar the. following in- 
Scription, which recals that at Athens, 
turned to such happy account by St. 
Paul, “Tu the Unknown God, the Cause 
of Causes.” For those who would like 
‘to judge of the character of his poetry, 
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here is an unembellished , 
titsehaaee extract from one 


_ The transitory poate of this life are 
like the green willows, which, though 
they arrive at an advanced age, end by 
being consumed in the fire. The hatchet 
hews them down, the hurricane uproots 
them: old age and decrepitude bow us 
down and sadden us. 

“All things on earth are destined to 
perish. In the height of splendour, in 
the intoxication of joy, an unpitying weak- 
_ seizes On them, and they fall to the 

ust, 

“The round world isa sepulchre. Of 
all that is reared and lives on its surface, 
there is not a thing but must return to 
earth. The rivers, the torrents, and the 
springs run their course, without ever 
revisiting the pleasant spots that wit- 
nessed their birth. ‘They hasten on as if 
they longed to precipitate themselves into 
the bottomless gulf of Tluloca (the god 
of the sea). What was yesterday is to- 
day no longer; and of what is existing 
to-day, who can say how much will re- 
main to-morrow ? 

“The rottenness of the tombs are 
bodies heretofore animated by the living 
souls of mighty men, who sat on thrones, 
presided over assemblies, led armies to 
victory, subjugated empires, decreed to 
themselves the homage and adoration of 
men, puffed themselves up with vain 
pride, and gorged themselves © with 
dominion. 

“ But all these glories are dissipated 
like the threatening smoke issuing from 
the mouth of Popocatepetl,; and what 
remains of all these’ pompous existences 
is reduced to the coarse skin on which 
the chronicler inscribes a few lines.” 





* M. Ternaux-Compans has, in his collection, 
reprinted from Granados y Galvez, the Otomie 
text with a Spanish translation, which he has 
put into French. He has added another ode, 
in Spanish and French, which may ‘be called 
“4 Lamentation.” 

+ An elevated mountain, covered with snow, 
that looks down on the valley and city ot 
Mexico, The name signifies “the smoking 
mountain.” 
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BARRY O’BYRNE. 


By the Author of “Sir Victor’s Choice,” “Lady Lorme,” &, 





CHAPTER XIII. 
“FORGET HER, BARRY.” 


Unnarriness is the occasional portion 
of every one of us! But that itis so is but 
a poor consolation to any individual when 
being gnawed by his or her special form 
of it. Your unhappiness may result from 
causes that seem insignificant indeed, 
when compared with those which have 
cast a cloud on your neighbour’s brow; 
still thedefeat of your pet project has never 
seemed a smaller thing to you—you do 
not the less writhe under the consequence 
of its failure because others are more 
miserable in the same row, or have ten 
thousand times more reason to heap 
ashes on their brows in the adjoining 
terrace. We each one of us object 
strongly and definitely to bearing our 
portion of man’s lot here below—“ labour 
and sorrow.” And the mind of the whole 
world must be considerably better regu- 
lated than it is at present, before we shall 
derive satisfaction, or consolation rather, 
from the thought that some other person 
or persons unknown have more cause to 
declare it all weariness and vexation of 
spirit than we ourselves have. It is only 
im Watts’s hymns, and other works of that 
admirable class that we find humanity 
rapturously grateful for its own loaves 
and fishes, no matter how scantily sup- 
plied they be, and thanking God heartily 
and humbly that they are “not as other 
= ” in respect of being put upon by 
ate. 

Barry O’ Byrne knew from sad experi- 
ence that there were worse things to bear 
in life than the society without ceasing of 
two elderly and remarkably unintelligent 
plain women; but that knowledge did 
not prevent his finding them one straw too 
many every hour of the day that he passed 
in their company. Their minds stepped 
well together ; they did not consequently 
jar upon each other. The difference be- 
tween them was simply this: Mrs. Barry 
O’Byrne was a good-natured fool, infirm 
of purpose, and Miss Feltome was an ill- 
natured one, and always ready to give the 
daggers and show her friend how to use 
them. The combination was more effica- 
cious for mild every-day torturing pur- 
poses, than if two ill-natured aggressive 


ones had linked themselves together, for 
Mrs. Barry was a ductile tool, anda due. 
tile tool can be made to do more than a 
person gifted with the unpleasant liabits 
of thinking and acting with something like 
a sense of responsibility. 

More than half the tortures to’ which 
Barry was subjected were unintentional 
ones; but they were not the less acute 
onthat account. Occasionally they were 
applied through a rebound of affection on 
his wife’s part, during which she would 
rteage in detailing to him, or in making 
Miss Feltome detail to him, some little 
tedious, stupid experience, that was in- 
fallibly rendered smaller, more tedious 
and stupid, through the total inaptitude 
that either of them had for being other 
than these things themselves. It might be 
a small thing that Barry should be asked 
to bear with his morning coffee, and to 
the utter confusion of ideas respecting 
the telegrams and leading article, the re- 
lation of some incident connected with 
some one of whom he had never heard, 
This might be a small thing at the hands 
of one who liquidated the expenses of 
said coffee and paper. It might be, but 
who can say that it was ? At any rate, the 
explanations the mention of the incidents 
invariably involved were not slight things: 
they were stupendous in their length, 
and duration, and intrieacy. To be told, 
with an air of gratification and surprise, 
that Mr. Suprges held it to be an extra 
ordinary thing that, considering the state 
of the weather, more children had not the 
croup, or the measles, or something else, 
was aggravating enough to a man who 
did not care for Mr. Spurges’ opinions 02 
the subjects he delivered them upon, and 
who did care for our relations in the Bast 
and the Roman question: but to be 
expected, and indee compelled, to listen 
to a narrative that perpetually tried back, 
of what the mothers of the children 
done to ensure such pleasing results—t0 
hear an unabridged account: of the sal: 
tary arrangements of Mrs. Barrys ™ : 
cottages was simply maddening. wt 

Miss Henderson—a queen 10 her 0 
circle—had, through some unhappy aie 
bination of circumstances, lived utter) 
out of and never heard about the wo 
he knew. Consequently she was 
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now trying, in her futile attempts to reach 
his level and amuse, to seem that which 
she was not—aw fait with the things he 
understood, with the interests that ap- 
pealed to him; and in attempting this 
she of course blundered, and bored him 
even more than she otherwise would have 
done: for she mentioned unimportant 
things importantly, and erred in other 
respects, as bores will err, and be offen- 
sively unconscious of it. 

He had not contemplated this when he 
married. He considered that giving her 
the name and dignity of his wife, was the 
utmost return he would be obliged to 
make for that which she should give him— 
the means, viz., of holding his own well, 
not only in his own land amongst those 
who had witnessed the downfall of the 
O’Byrnes, but in society where “ how he 
had kept going” had long been a marvel. 
And this would have been the utmost 
extorted from him if Miss Feltome had 
not stepped in and marred it all with her 
baneiul presence, and her threat of sting- 
ing him where a sting would have been 
mortal. 

Miss Feltome not being an heiress, 
and not therefore being subjected to the 
interested under the guise of amatory 
advances of handsome young Irishmen, 
never lost an opportunity of bewailing to 
her friend that 4m (Mrs. O’Byrne) should 
have been so unfortunate. “I always 
warned you against his advances, Lottie,”’ 
she would say, “and now! am I not 
proved right? What pleasure on earth 
would you have if I were not here for 
you to talk to, and to be a humble in- 
strument in making Mr. O’Byrne’s con- 
duct himself properly towards you? I 
shudder to think of what your fate would 
have been if there had not been a barrier 
raised to his tyrannical trampling on your 
nights! I do, I assure you.” 

“ But he was not tyrannical : and some- 
times I think that you are a little hard 
on poor Barry, and that you needn't so 
constantly remind him that he dare not 
offend you,” Mrs. Barry would reply, like 
atrue woman. She could be hard enough 
on Barry herself, and she never permitted 
him to drag the consciousness to rest 
that he was in Miss Feltome’s power; 
but it annoyed her that another should 
constantly play her fish, and yet she 
knew that without that other’s aid her 
fish would quickly break her feeble line. 

hristmas was rapidly approaching, and 
when the day of their departure was 
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fixed, Barry mooted a question that he 
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long had been anxious to have answered, 
and had been still anxious to avoid 
putting, 

<I suppose,” he said, “that woman 
will allow us to go to Ireland alone? 
You'll have so much to see, so much to 
occupy your time, that you wont want 
her, will you, Charlotte ?” 

Mrs. Barry O’Byrne pursed up her lips 
and looked grave. If Barry would ie 
swear eternal fidelity and devotion, and 
constant companionship, she was quite 
capable of defying Miss Feltome to mortal 
combat, by telling her that her “hus. 
band and herself suiliced to each other, 
and could dispense with her for the 
nonce.” It would be a glorious revenge 
to take on her dear friend, who never 
spared the taunt that she had been 
“weak! weak in the extreme, to ima- 
gine Captain O’ Byrne ever cared for her 
more than her money.” But she knew 
that she dared not take this glorious 
revenge, for her weakness was a patent 
thing to herself (only she hated, like we 
all do, to be told of it), and eternal 
fidelity, devotion, and companionship 
were things that could only be got from 
Barry under awful pressure. To think 
they would ever be free-will offermgs was 
the expectation of madness. So Mrs. 
Barry pursed up her lips and looked 
grave when her husband suggested that 
the domestic spur should be left behind. 

“Really, Barry! considering every- 
thing, you need not grudge a nook and 
corner of your house to her. ‘To be sure, 
she is a friend of mine and a comfort to 
me; but that’s all nothing, I am aware, 
and if you refuse to give her a place be- 
side your hearth, why I can say nothing 
—the house is yours.” 

Barry checked an impatient exclama- 
tion that was rising to his tongue when 
his wife concluded her speech, and waited 
patiently enough to hear if she would say 
anything farther. Mrs. Barry resented 
this silence. 

“You might pay me the compliment of 
answering what 1 say, Barry,” she re- 
marked, presently, in a sulkily aggrieved 
tone. 

“By the Lord! what would you have 
me say? lean say nothing, you know; 
I am brought up with a pment 
every point, and made to feel mm, if ; 
kick myself free of my fetters, a ee 
dearer to me than my own will be broug ‘ 
low. What can a man ‘say’ under suc 


: 99? 
circumstances f ’ 
It was perhaps a cruel thing on Barry’s 
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part this allusion to “a head dearer than 


his own” in ‘his wife’s presence; but, he 


was cruelly wrought upon. °° 
**Some people don’t know when they’re 
well off,” Mrs. Barry O’Byrme answered, 
trying to speak with less dignity, and 
speaking instead in spiteful snaps. “ You 


must be aware, Barry, that I know how 


you would have been situated if I had 
not given you the means of freeing your- 
self from your difficulties. ‘That being 
the case, your discontented airs and fine 

ntlemanly contempt of me and my 
eelings strikes. me as being particularly 
absurd.” 

“ Does it ?” Barry responded. ‘ You're 
right enough, I dare say; but I don’t care 
to argue about trifles. I have no doubt 
that 1 should have been arrested before 
this—had to sell my commission to pa 
my debts instead of to please you. I 
warn you of one thing, Charlotte; you 
are allowing this woman’s influence to 
swell itself, so that by and by it will 
burst all bounds. I shouldn’t be in the 
least surprised if she ordered me to get a 
divorce from you and marry her one fine 
day. You had far better pit your woman’s 
wit against hers, and get her to go off and 
leave us to ourselves and to such poor 
peace as we may enjoy together.” 

He laughed as he made the suggestion 
of the possible use Miss Feltome might 
make of her influence were she not 
checked—laughed, and yet he was earnest 
enough about desiring her absence from 
his Irish home and Kate’s vicinity. Here 
at Theynham he had been seen to come 
to this evil fate, this domestic degrada- 


tion by degrees, but they were not pre- 


pared for it in Ireland yet. So he was 
earnest enough: about desiring the absence 
of Miss Feltome ; but he laughed in the 
wrong place. 

No foreboding spirit, no gift of second 
sight, warned Mrs. O’Byrne to please 
him this once, to leave behind, under some 
specious plea, the woman who exaggerated 
every trifling inequality between them, 


and made them doubly wretched. No 


prophetic vision of the terror, and agony, 
and shame that was to come, stayed her 
resolve to show him that he was powerless 
to prevent aught that it seated good to 
them to do. 

“ My life is sad enough and dull enough, 
Barry, If am sure,” she said; “ you might 
leave us the melancholy pleasure of one 
another’s society; we can feel for each 
other, for we have both suffered.” 


When she hurled her dulness and the 


melancholiness, of her Jot, at hi 
knew that it would be useless {g ar 


- further. Later in the same day, the Brays 


came over to call, There had not 
much intercourse between them latel 
for Laura was the moying-spring anf 
presiling genius of her own family, and 

aura was rather offended with B 
O’ Byrne; but this day she had ordnonet 
in that clever off-hand way women have of 
saying a thing as. if they had only just 
thought of it, when in reality they have 
been giving it their sagest consideration 
for many hours previously, that the 
should g° and see the Greystoke 
people. he did not like calling them 
the O’Byrnes—not that she was in love 
se Barry, of course, but she had liked 
1im ! 

“How shall we go?” - Horatia had 
asked, and Laura had replied, “Oh, on 
horseback.” 

But Horatia had persuaded her mother 
to accompany them: ‘“ My hands get 
nuinbed with the cold, and my nose red, 
riding, mamma; I wish you'd take me in 
the carriage. Lolly canride, if she likes,” 

And that Lolly did like may be pre- 
sumed, since their advent in the Grey- 
stoke avenue was announced in this way 
by Miss Feltome :— 

‘‘Here come the Brays; Lolly, that 
girl is tearing along by herself; | 
shouldn’t wonder if she _ wants Mr 
O’Byrne to ride home with her.” 

“Well, then, Mr. O’Byrne. wont do 
it,” Mrs. O’Byrne replied, tossing, her 
head rather fiercely ; “I shan’t even sead 
to tell him they are here.” sy 

Her kindly intention of keeping him m 


“6 
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the dark as to their visit was frustrated, 


though. Barry’s pointer, Belle, was 
the hall, and force stooped to pat ber. 
“Well, Belle, old dog—old dog !”. she 
cried, in her clear, ringing voice; “ate 
you glad to see me again?” and Ba 
heard the words, and recognised the voice, 
and was in the drawing-room as soon, 
the guests themselves. iD. 
_“] thought you were engaget Barry? 
his wife said to him, significantly, alters 
time. ‘I thought you had something to 
do? I’m sure you will excuse him, wo 
you?” she added, appealing to Mrs. Bray 
and Horatia, and ignoring Laura alto- 
getter. Leura recognised the 
ignored in her own way. 
re] can’t excuse Sa Mrs. O'Byrne 
even if mamma and Horatia do; tae 
the particular friend of you and Barry, 
you know; can’t your business W'" 
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Barry, while I'am here, seldom as I see 
gd pa ignalinagy | 

She need not have added the last 
clause. Barry O'Byrne needed no re- 
minder as to his being seldom favoured 
now with the society of his old friend. 
He saw that Laura was tempting him to 
rebel against the system that was pursued 
towards his subjection, and he rather 
liked being tempted. 

“The business of the whole world 
should wait, as far as I am concerned, 
Laura, if you wanted me,” he said. 

“We didn’t go to such lengths when 
we were young—especially with married 
men—did we?” Miss Feltome said, with 
agrim smile, that still strove to be tole- 
rant, to the mother of the young lady. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Mrs. Bray an- 
swered, cheerfully. Mrs. Bray was a 
woman who walked over mined ground 
unconsciously, and consequently happily. 
She thought Miss Feltome’s remark was 
an amiable recognition of a most. pleas- 
ingly disinterested friendship. She saw 
nothing in it beyond the delight of age 
at witnessing the frank, unguarded, be- 
cause honest and true, warmth of youth, 
But Horatia saw that it was an inuendo, 
and Horatia did not like inuendos about 
her sister. 

“What ‘lengths’ didn’t you go to, 
Miss Feltome ? Pure state of society, it 
must have been, when a girl dared not 
publicly be civil to a man for fear of a 
clue being given by which private iniquity 
might be teazed out.” 

Miss Feltome coloured, and gave her 
head the little virtuous shake women who 
are angry and not eloquent give when 
words cannot express their feelings. 

“That was not the reason at all, Miss 
Bray ; but we deemed it well to seem as 
well as to be; we gave an outward and 
visible sign of our inward spiritual grace.” 

“ And what am T giving ‘signs’ of, may 
Task ?” Lanra Bray said, quietly. ‘No, 
Mamma; it’s no use saying, ‘Don’t, 
Laura,’ for Laura will. Don’t ery, Mrs. 
O'Byrne; I am not’ going to kill your 
friend. J only want her to tell me what 
she means by her impertinence. What 
am I giving signs of, Miss Feltome ?” 

“A very hardened, and unbecoming, 
and immodest effrontery,” said Miss Fel- 
tome, who had not forgotten the dog- 
cart drive. And the Brays rose at once, 
aud Barry and his wife commenced apo- 
Opizing simultaneously. 

“You don’t know who she is, or you 
Would not resent a teproof from her, my 
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dear,” Mrs. O'Byrne whispered plain- 
tively to Laura; and Barry said— 

‘Laura, you wont visit this on me, 
will you? You will let me come as of 
old to The Friars, wont you, Mrs. Bray ; 
for 1 can never hope or wish to see you 
here again?” 

“Of course, Barry,” Laura said, de- 
cidedly. 

“No, Mrs. O'Byrne, you're wrong. I 
should resent such an insult from a queen, 
and she isn’t. that in disguise anyway, for 
there’s no queen missing just now. As 
to ‘forgiving you,’ that’s nonsense,” she 
continued, in reply to something Mrs. 
O’Byrne felt herself bound to say; “the 
evil-speaking of twenty Miss Feltomes 
wouldn’t do me any harm; besides, even 
if it would, you could not stop her tongue, 
I suppose. Good-bye ; we shant trouble 
you again; but don’t let her make you a 
byword and scorn to the neighbourhood 
by saddling you with the consequences of 
her malicious, vulgar folly.” 

Laura said this in the hall where Mrs. 
O’Byrne had followed them out. She 
said it with a kind, genial warmth; she 
pressed Mrs. O’Byrne’s hand with a 
generous tenderness that went home to 
the poor unhappy woman’s heart. 

“Oh, Laura! I don’t know what to 
do—I don’t; what to do for the best : 
there’s more behind it all than you or 
any one else knows of.” 

Barry put Laura upon her horse, and 
then went round and placed his hand on 
the pommel. 

“Pll walk down to the gates with you, 
Laura,” he said, And in spite of her 
mother’s “‘No, no, Barry, better not, 
Laura encouraged him to do the same, 
and Barry did it. i 

“The ‘spirit is gone, Barry,” she said, 
presently, placing her hand on his 
shoulder, and leaning forward to look 
in his face; “the semblance had better 
follow. - I can neither help you nor com- 
fort you. God knows I would do both 
willingly enough, but you wont put me 
in the way of trying.” — . 

“The spirit of what is gone? 

“Of our friendship; it can’t be any- 
thing so great that you dare not vase ya 
that has given them the whip-hand 0 

ou, Barry? Oh, I'd give the world now 
that I had tried to stop the marriage. : 
could have done it once,” she said, with a 
blush bathing her whole face in a crimson 
em could,” he answered; “but it 
would have been the worse for you; you 
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eould only have stopped it in one way, 
and that way wouldn’t have made you 
happy, Laura.” 

‘Nor you either,” she said, quickly. 

.“* Perhaps not as happy as it ought, for 
men are unreasonable fools. You com- 

lain that I don’t confide in you, dear; 
it’s only because I don’t want to make 
~ more sad and sorry for me, Laura; 
ut if you wish it Pll tell you now.” 

“JT do wish it, not from curiosity, 
from interest only—pure fraternal inte- 
rest.”’ 

“There is no fraternal interest where 
fraternity doesn’t exist, but it is useless 
telling you that now. Well, then, Laura, 
for years | adored a woman. God! No 
man ever was more passionately in love 
than I was, and am still, 1 fear; but first, 
for my sake, she grew cool to me because 
she feared that marriage without money 
would further straiten and impoverish 
an already impoverished man. ‘Then I 
went wrong utterly in every way, and 
that cut and angered her; and while she 
was in that frame of mind, loving me 
still I firmly believe, and being outraged 
by reports of the life 1 was leading, she 
was persuaded to promise to marry an- 
other man! and she has kept her 
promise.” 

Laura listened to his recital with a 
very pale face. When he had brought it 
to a close, she laid her hand on his 
shoulder with a more gently loving touch 
than before; it was clear enough, and he 
was generous enough to know it, that 
there was no guile in Laura Bray’s love 
for him. 

“Poor Barry!” she said. “I always 
thought something of the kind,—but it 
can’t be, it can’t be the knowledge of that 
alone which gives Miss Feltome such a 
hold over you.” 

Barry sighed. 

“No; but it’s the knowledge of some- 
thing connected with Kate—with the 
Countess of Kilcorran, of something that 
would blast her, though she’s innocent 
as an infant, pure as sncw—that ties me, 
that binds me hand and foot.” 

“Oh! Kate is her name, Countess of 
Kilcorran. Forget her, Barry!” she ex- 
claimed, suddenly. “If she is so pure and 
innocent, don’t degrade yourself by saving 
her from giving proofs of it,—forget her ; 
forget the love that she forgot, and you 
may be, if not happy, at least not mise- 
rable like this.” 

_ “Ab, you talk like a woman!” he said, 
impatiently; “you don’t understand 
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what a cur I should be to let the small 
pebble be thrown at her, if 1 had ~ 
eg to stop it at the risk of my life 
ou don’t understand that my honour i 
involved.” ’ 4 

“Oh! Barry, Barry! and will she ap. 
preciate your sacrifice? She, a countess 
what would a pebble thrown by a Miss 
Feltome matter to her. Barry, vou're 
sacrificing yourself to an idea. Good-bye. 
it’s true, as you said, I can’t help vou 
indeed,” ; 

And she wrung his hand at parting, and 
galloped off with a sore, sorrowful feeline 
at her heart, and a pitying contempt for 
his mistaken chivalry in her mind. It is 
so natural for a woman to see the folly 
of Don Quixote when she is not his 
Duleinea, 

“There! a pretty thing you’ve done!” 
Mrs. O’ Byrne said, angrily, on re-entering 
the drawing-room, “‘made me a byword 
to the neighbourhood by yowr way of 
going on. IL wish you would be more 
careful. aura Bray’s a dear girl, and | 
always was very fond of her. I declare! 
Barry’s actually walking down the avenue 
with her! IL see how it will end—I see 
plainly; a nasty, designing, interfering 
minx |” 

“J don’t think she’ll come here any 
more, at ali events; and you may thank 
me for that,’ Miss Feltome said. And 
she was right; Laura did not go to Grey- 
stoke again. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


PROPINQUITY AND THE EARL OF KILCOR- 
RAN CAUSE BARRY TO DISREGARD 
LAURA’S ADVICE. 


Tue Countess of Kilcorran had taken 
Tim Sullivan into her service, as Bary 
had hoped. 

“He’s a lad that has been in Cap- 
tain—oh, he’s sold out, has he?—well 
Mr. O’Byrne’s employ for years and 
years, and now he has turned him off 
because his wife doesn’t like him. ‘Tim 
knew me well in old times at O’Byme 
Castle, and would like me to take him 
now. I think I shall, if you have no 
jection ?” the lady had said to her bus- 
band. And he, feeling inwardly me 
annoyed at the proposition, gave 4 Sm 
assent. d ma 

“ Certainly, my dear Kate, certainly 
I can have no objection ; how often en 
1 impress upon you that you are to do 
you like, before you believe it: 
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«Then, Tim, youshall come,” the lady 
said, turning with almost an impercep. 
tible gesture of impatience from her hus- 
band to the applicant; “and you shall 
break in a filly the earl has just given 
me; she’s called the bay filly now only, 
but as you are going to train her, [’ll re- 
christen her ‘ Vesper.’ ”’ 

“Ah, Miss Kate! ah, mee lady! Ves- 
per has never carried another since the 
day she bore you last, when the mas- 
ther-——” 

“Who’s Vesper?” the earl asked, 
haughtily. That is, he intended his 
manner to express Aaufeur, but, instead, 
it simply expressed anger, astonishment, 
and curiosity. 

“Vesper was a mare [ had when I 
knew the O’Byrnes. Captain O’ Byrne 
gave her to me before his mother’s death 
—alter she died I returned her to him.” 

“Oh!” the earl said; and Tim re- 
solved that he would make no further 
allusion to bygone times before his new 
mistress’s lord and master. But the lady 
herself was far Jess scrupulous. 

“ How does Vesper get on?” she asked; 
“is she as happy in her new stall as your 
master is in his ? for I suppose Mrs. 
O'Byrne has given Vesper quarters.” 

“Happier, l’m thinking, mee lady,” 
Tim replied: “the master hasn’t too 
much of that same now.” 

You can go down now,” the earl 
sald. 

“No, he can’t—I have not done with 
him yet; I have not told him what his 
duties are to be, and how will he know 
else? Tim, you are to be my servant, 
solely and wholly; all you’ll have to do 
will be to groom my mare and the horse 
the earl will supply you with, and ride 
with me occasionally. You shall not find 
the place hard.” 

In some way or other her heart yearned 
to show something like kindness to Barry. 
This was her ouly chance, and she availed 
herself of it. “He is his foster-brother,” 
she thought ; “ he will learn through poor 
Tim that I have a heart, though his own 
has hardened so horribly.” 

She could have forgiven Barry for 

owing out his own brains or the earl’s, 
or for committing any other act of reck- 
€ss misery than the one he had com- 
mitted. She could not forgive his marry- 
ing. She had been harsh in her judgment 
of her own lapse of faith, but to his she 
Was inexorable. So she accused Barry, 
Who was enduring what was worse than 
death to him for her sake, of having a 
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false, lickle, hardened heart, And she 
took credit to herself for her vast mag 
hanimity in being kind to Tim, Barry's 
discarded groom, and thus heaping coals 
of fire on his (Barry’s) head. Poor Kate! 
she was not happy with her earl and her 
countess-ship, and so, being unhappy, like 
many another passionate, high-souled, hot- 
hearted woman, she was unjust. 

“‘ Masther Barry’s home, Miss Kate !— 
I mane mee lady, that Misther and Mis- 
thress O’ Byrne is home—back here—at 
the Castle,” ‘lim Sullivan said to his mis- 
tress, with an odd mixture of humility, 
contidence, partizanship, and sincere pity 
and sympathy, that you might search for 
and never find in a low-born, unedueated 
Englishman. 

Where do these people get their hearts, 
and minds, and feelings? I have known 
them well, and I declarethat I have founda 
power-—a wealth ot eloquence, and pathos, 
and poetry about many a totally unedu- 
cated son of Erin that would put to shame 
many an English gentleman who “‘ went 
in” for the possession of all the upper 
qualities by right of his good birth and 
strictly orthodox educational career. 
They have that bieath of the south 
about them still that came of that in- 
termixture of Spanish blood with theirs 
so many centuries ago. ‘They are southern 
in their love and hate— their enmities 
aad friendships—their quarrellings and 
makings-up again. Southern in their 
impetuosity and laziness—in their fire on 
one emergency, and on another their in- 
comprehensible sang froid. ‘The shamrock 
of Erin and olive of Spain are a rare Com- 
bination. ; 

The countess had been preparing to 
mount the bay filly for the first time, 
when Tim opened his communication. 
Something failed her—it might have been 
her nerve—at any rate, she who was wont 
to rise to ber saddle with the straightness 
of an-arrow and lithe lightness of a sylph, 
slipped and came to the ground pale and 

bling. 

wee These now! how awkward I’ve got; 
it’s the not having put a lady up for so 
long, mee lady, that’s to blame,” Tim 
said, adroitly ; and Kate recollected that 
the service was new altogether to him, 
for in the days when she had ridden “4 
per Barry had always given her a _ . 

‘We will try again, she said; an 
this time there was no flaw. “ What was 
Mrs. O’ Byrne’s maiden name, did you say, 

ae 
nim had never said it at all before, 
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but now, as he put the reins in his mis- 
tress’s hand, he uttered it contemptuously 
enough. : : 

* Miss Henderson, mee lady—an ould 
maid with a‘red face.” | 

‘She is not very handsome then? I 
was in hopes. she was, because-—the 
other Mrs. O’Byrne was beautiful. I 
must call on them.” 

“Ah! now, Miss Kate, if the masther 
sees you by the side of her it’s less he’ll 
like the looks of her than he’s done al- 
ready; and *twill hurt you to see that, 
though he’s mended up the old place, he’s 
done it with the money that’s cost him 
what he can’t get back—his_ pace of 
mind !” ? 

Tim was right in all respects. The 
O’Byrnes were home, and Barry’s peace 
of mind was further from him than before. 
He had been wearying in his soul to get 
back to the old place where he had lived 
with lis mother when he was a boy, and 
loved Kathleen Daly when he was a man. 
But now that his soul-yearning was gra- 
tified, ‘he found that it was not the Tee 
that had made life pleasant to him of old. 
We all realize this mistake at some period 
or other of our lives. We buy a shooting- 
box or make a bonnet, furnish a room or 
frame a plan of action for some special 
purpose, and that fails us, and the pre- 
parations we have made seem null and 
void. The wielder of the double-barrelled 
Manton goes and brings glory to another 
man’s preserves by the number of birds 
he brings down. ‘The admirer of the 
bonnet of which ours is a duplicate, does 
not appear till the bloom is off it, The 
little room in which we were going to be 
so happy has been the scene of much 
tedious sorrow to us, and not of a single 
joy. The special purpose hardly, wildly 
as we strove to accomplish it, wasted 
away and left us desolate! It is not the 
place that can make life pleasant to any 
one of us. , 

Barry had come over like a patriarch, 
with wife, and men-servants, and maid- 
servants, and cattle. He moved now 
with a sort of heavy splendour that was 
infinitely disagreeable to him. There 
were too many skins, and smelling-bottles, 
and boxes in the carriage for him to for- 
get for a moment that he was no longer 
a young man without encumbrances, His 
happiest time was when they were cross- 
ing. The wind was high and the steamer 

unpleasant, but these evils were more 
than counterbalanced by his being able 
to stay by himself on deck all night, the 
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while his wife, Miss Feltome, and all their 
servants were suffering unheard-of agoni 
below. But the land transit part of the 
ourney was marked by a wealthy elderl 
eaviness that was horrible to him, Aud 
when he was settled at O'Byrne Castle, 
he remembered Lord Kilcorran’s remark 
about a fairer presence than his lordship’s 
making him welcome at Drumleyne, and 
he found it more horrible still. 
. He was longing feverishly to see her, 
And dreading more feverishly still the 
time when she should come in contact 
with the females of his own family... He 
trembled to think what might be: the 
effect of Kate’s manner to his wife and 
Miss Feltome on Kate’s future career, 
**She’s safe to show scorn if she feels 
it,” Barry thought, with a wretched fore. 
boding that. sad things were in store for 
them all, as it was more than probable that 
Kate would keep up the charter and con- 
tinue to scorn what was ignoble, as she 
had ever done. ‘ And I can’t warn her 
ay would be all up with everything if I 
l he 
Barry was a bad hand at saying things 
(always excepting protestations of regard 
to pretty women) he did not mean. .Btill, 
for the sake of preventing an, encounter 
between the Kilcorrans and Miss Feltome, 
he said polite thingsthat savoured strongly 
of abjectness to that lady, in attempts to 
get her to promise that she would avoid 
meeting them if possible. ; 
‘Why should I put myself to incon 
venience about them ?”’ she asked, “ they 
can do me no harm, as you would findif 
it came to atrial. If your grand nee 
bours from Drumleyne recognise qth ey 
shall me also ; quiet as I appear, I’m fon 
of society, and I don’t mean to be slighted 
any more.” | | ; 
But for all that, Miss Feltome did feel 
anxiety as to what might be the result 
her meeting with the earl. «18d, 
Miss Feltome’s humility during the 
long years of her residence with . Miss 
Henderson must have been enfor 
humility indeed. Mrs. Barry OR 
herself evidently thought the rush. mt 
an opposite course of action rather Me 
lent, for she observed with reference 
this attempt of Barry’s— | 
“You ak as if you had got yoursel 
to believe it all, ane . don't think yo 
can say I ever slighted you.” 3 jpn: 
PE as No, you were always kind, Lothe; 
: . could not 
but your friends did, and you , i 
prevent their doing so. Now, 4 n aie 
useful to you as you areto me; yous 














me the comforts of a home where I can 
he treated’ as an equal, ‘and without me 
ou would’ soon discover that you had 
only been married for money.” 

“And as to acting as if I had got 
myself to believe it, as you say, Lottie,” 
she added, presently, “‘ where would be my 
influence over Mr. O'Byrne if I didn’t 
act so? I don’t care about seeing these 
Kilcorrans, but I mustn’t allow your 
husband to suppose that I am afraid to 
meet them. It’s thirty years since I saw 
Arthur Blayney ; he may not recognise me 
at all; and even if he does, he wont care 
to investigate the cause of my presence.” 

“J wish I had never had anything to 
do with this trickery and deception,” 
poor Mrs, O’Byrne sighed, fretfully; “I 
sometimes think I'll tell Barry, and bear 
the worst.” 

“Tell him! and see how he'll treat 
you afterwards,” Miss Feltome replied, 
sardonically; “he'll always distrust you, 
of course. Ah! poor thing, a precious 
life you'll lead.” 

“T can hardly say my prayers,” Mrs. 
Barry murmured, piteously, ‘‘and all 
through agreeing to a Well, there, 
it’s no use saying any more about it.” 

Mrs. Barry O’Byrne would have done 
well had she then listened to the still 
small voice that urged her to trust to 
Barry’s generosity rather than to this 
woman’s. This latter was like fire in 
respect of being a good servant but a bad 
master, and Mrs. Barry’s mental oil was 
just the thing to make her flare up and 
flame out the more. There is something 
in meek weakness, in amiable incom- 
petency, that tempts human beings in 
whom the elements of generosity is want- 
ing to trample upon those who develope 
these qualities. Miss Feltome had re- 
eponcea heartily tothe mute invitation ; 
she trampled upon her poor friend with 
heavy, relentless feet. 

_ Barry had laid down several utterly dis- 
tinct lines of conduct to be observed when 
Lady Kilcorran should call—he had an 
inward conviction she would come—and, 
as frequently happens when this is done, 
not one of them was called into play. On 
coming in one day after a brief period 
passed in solitary peace on the hills, he 

eard that Lady Kicorran had been, un- 
accompanied by her husband, whose card 
and apologies she brought however. And 
that she had departed again, leaving that 
general air of dissatisfaction behind her 
which avery pretty woman is sure to 
leave with a brace of ugly ones. 
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“She did not mention 
she _ going away,” his 
“and then she said she hoped sh 
see us ~ soon, mt asked if sea kth 
come with me? The idea! as if 
separated.” Wem! 95. Ut wp were 

“ How things come about to o 
Miss F eltome appended to Me Ope, 
communication. She said she hoped 
to see us all soon; fancy my being in- 
vited to Drumleyne by her, the Countess 
of Kilcorran.”’ 

“You wont go?” Barry said, hastily. 
“You surely—I mean, you cannot go 
there.” 

“ Indeed, and why not?” Miss Feltome 
retorted; as I told you before, I don’t 
mean to be slighted any more. I ac- 
cepted the countess’s invitation—I shall 
go with the rest to Drumleyne.” 

_ Women are inconsistent. Their mo- 
tives and their actions are always “shot,” 
whether they be young and impulsive and 
tender, or old and slow and tough. Mrs, 
O’ Byrne had long mourned over the pos- 
sibility of keeping Barry from the sight 
of the Trish girl he, had loved so well, 
Now that the Irish girl had been and not 
seen Barry, Mrs. O’Byrne mourned that 
she had not had an opportunity of watch- 
ing what were their emotions at sight of 
one another. She had been prepared to 
resent with all her wifely powers of re- 
sentment the mildest indication of a de- 
sire on Barry’s part to go to Drumleyne; 
but now when Barry very unfeignedly pal- 
pably shrank away from the thought of 
doing so, and evidently would much rather 
have let all intercourse cease with that one 
visit of her ladyship’s, she resented this 
unwillingness as a fresh proof of his lack 
of pride in her. “I will not consent to 
cominit sucha breach of etiquette, Barry,” 
she said; “I don’t choose to have it 
supposed that I am not good enough for 
the Countess of Kilcorran to visit.” So 
Barry let himself drift along to the 
meeting with the one Laura Bray had 
counselled him to forget. 

Meetings in real life, no matter how 
tempestuous the passions aroused by 
them, are rarely dramatic or remarkable 
in any way. People may be agitated at 
sight of each other, and tremblingly pain- 
fully alive to the lightest look and word 
and tone. All this is inside, however. 
Externally there is nothing that may not 
be found fully described in the pages of 
that excellent work Zhe Hatits of Good 
Society. These teach us to bow at the 
same angle to our worst foe and best 


you, Barry, till 
wife told him, 
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friend. ‘To be intensely bored or wickedly 
happy, and to make no sign of either 
state of feeling. When Barry was borne 
in triumph to Drumleyne, Lady Kilcorran 
met him with such a gracefully extended 
hand—with such a frank, cordial, sweet 
welcome, and he responded to it so 
heartily, with all the doxhomie that had 
characterized him in days of yore, that 
no one would have supposed that they 
were ashamed to look into each other’s 
eyes. 

"They had each of them bargained away 
something that is to mortals what the 
perfume is to the rose, for the means of 
continuing in that station of life which 
they had ordained they should fill. They 
had each done this, and they knew it 
well of each other and of themselves ; for 
people do not love passionately and openly 
for a long time without getting to have 
a very sure knowledge of what the one 
loved would feel to be degradation. But 
to all outward seeming, Barry had the 
most cause to be humiliated now at this 
first mutual exhibition of the bargains 
they had made. May and December is 
always an unsightly combination. But 
when the May is masculine it is more 
than unsightly. The Karl of Kilcorran 
was an old man, and his wife was a beau- 
tiful young woman. The ivy always looks 
graceful even when clinging to a hoary 
oak, and if it refrains from clingmg, and 
contents itself with growing just near 
enough to gain occasional support from 
the arm of its sturdy neighbour, it looks 
more graceful still. But the situations 
must not be reversed. It is an unbe- 
coming thing on the part of the pride 
and the hope of our native land, while 
still in the early green of youth, to give 
itself up as nothing better than a prop— 
“a something to lean upon” for a mas- 
sive arrangement of overgrown ivy, heavy 
and dark, and laden with the dust of 
years. A man who marries a woman old 
enough to be his mother must infallibly 
develope into one of these two things— 
an unprincipled scoundrel, or a miserable 
fainéant. And this Barry O’Byrne knew, 
and felt that Kathleen knew also. 

But all the while he was knowing this 
and feeling it strongly, he was keenly ob- 
servant of Miss Feltome and the impres- 
sion she made upon them, and the im- 
pression they made upon her. From 
whatever rank in life she had come ori. 
ginally, she had a knowledge of this great 
truth—that silence and quiet carry one 
past many a social sentinel unchallenged. 





She had declared it to be her intention 
to go to Drumleyne and enjoy ‘herself 
because she was fond of society. Her 
mode of enjoying herself and exhibitin 
her fondness for society was, to sa S 

2 ’ y the 
least, singular. Erect and stil] she sat 
during the whole of the visit on the ed 
of her chair, with her veil down and her 
lips closed firmly, casting furtive clancey 
now at the earl and now at Kate and 
Barry, on whom the task of conversatitn 
chiefly devolved, Mrs. Barry being too 
unhappy at the contrast between the 
one her husband had wanted to ma 
and the one he had married, to say much, 
When they were leaving, however, and 
the earl still battling down or striving to 
battle down the jealous pangs that would 
assail him about this younger man, when 
he, in pursuance of his plan, spoke of 
a speedy meeting, and shook Barry’s 
hand in affected heartiness, Miss Feltome 
eame forward and raised her veil, and 
offered her hand, and said “‘ good-bye” to 
“Jiord Kilcorran.” And then Barry 
felt that he had not been keenly obser- 
vant for nothing. A greenish hue over- 
spread the earl’s face, and though he bid 
his hitherto silent guest adieu cour- 
teously enough, he spoke with the labour 
and difficulty of one who has received a 
bad blow. | 

Yet it was only the tone of a voice 
that had so struck and staggered him. 
No line in that cold, hard face unveiled 
so suddenly was known to him. The 
thin lips, the flat cheek, the passionless 
eyes,—none of these were familiar, none of 
these could be real to his mind during the 
one moment in which he held ber hand 
while returning her unexpected farewell 
salute. It was only her voice stabbed 
him with the weapon of a memory that 
he had long since buried, and that he 
had thought was dragged to rest for 
ever. For an instant he thought of 
asking Barry who she was; but he put 
that intention aside hurriedly. Hven for 
such a small matter as a bit of idly gra- 
tified curiosity he would not be indebted 
to Barry O'Byrne. 

“The old’ villain!” Barry thought, 
fiercely; “he wont say anything—he 
wont give me an opportunity of telling 
him that I know what a villain he 18; 
and, oh Lord! if I did, it might only harm 
her, bless her !”’ 

He had turned to give one more glance 
at Kate as his reflections reached this 
point, and his eyes bestowed the bene- 
diction that his heart was giving 5? 

















inly, that the old soft, respondin 
‘sht came into her eyes, and the ol 
warm, glowing blush to her cheek. She 
made a haaiy step forward—what was 
the just wrath her husband and his wife 
might feel to this woman at the moment, 
in comparison to that over-ruling desire 
to be herself to Barry O’Byrne, if but 
for an instant. 

“Good-bye, Barry!” The soft, sweet, 
lengthened accent on the “a” falling like 
a note of the paradise she had once made 
to him, on his ear. ‘‘ Good-bye, Barry, 
old, old friend.” 

“Oh, Barry, thisis dangerous. No, I 
don’t say she means any harm; but I 
hate such brazen ways. It may be Irish. 
but it’s impudent, and I will call it so,” 
Mrs. O’Byrne said to her husband, in 
allusion to this parting speech of Kate’s, 
when they were on their way home. 
“She should remember that things can’t 
be altered—we can’t be all unmarried 
again—at least, we can’t—and it’s a 
cruel thing on her part to make you 
more dissatisfied than you were before, 
dropping her voice, and letting her words 
fall out like that! It’s cruel and dan- 
gerous, and I’m an unhappy woman to 
have seen it tried upon my iusband, and 
he not to think as 1 do about it.” 

Mrs. O’Byrne dissolved into a gentle 
shower of tears. Barry felt that it would 
be well to let the conjugal wrath wash 
itself away without attempting a defence 
of that line of conduct which had been 
very pleasing to him. Cruel and dan- 
gerous, it might be, of the Countess of 
Kilcorran to call him “ Barry” and “ old 
friend” in the gently accented intonation 
of love and Erin. But it had been very 
soothing and delightful—a recognition of 
the “had been” which he could never 
forget. 

Cruel and dangerous! Was it a love 
of cruelty and danger which made her 
lead her husband on as only a woman 
knows how, to advocate the very thing 
he disapproved of—a continued intimacy 
with the O’Byrnes? Or was it the natural 
desire ouly of a young, spirited creature, 
full of health and vivacity, and bright 
talent and enthusiasm, to be with another 
of the same species, who would be sure 
to understand her again as he had under- 
stood her before—sure to give her that 
for which she yearned, that the want of 
Which made her brow ache beneath pes 
Coronet—gentle, unfailing sympat iy f 
Who ean tell? Is it the guileless, the 
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pure in heart, the ones who think no evil 
because they know it not, who most sedu- 
lously avoid temptation ? Is it these who 
are always on the defensive to guard 
every point agaiust the darts of nature? 
lt may be so; but surely such knowledge 
and dread of an evil presupposes some 
experience of it? They were neighbours 
in that wild part. of the country at that 
desolate time of year. And Kate had a 
thorough knowledge of, and a profound 
regard for, the mother Barry had loved 
and lost—the “sweet darling woman” 
who had smiled on the dawning of theix 
passion. Circumstance is a king, and by 
his royal command they met. 

But always in the presence of others. 
There was no maudlin sentiment in the 
affair. ‘They sought no meetings that 
convention and the will of others did not 
bring about. He ate his dinner next to 
her at Drumleyne, at a solemn party the 
earl urged himself to give; and she oceu- 
pied a similar position with regard to him 
while eating her dinner at O’Byrne Castle 
after an interval of a fortnight. On both 
of these occasions she spoke to him as 
Barry, and spoke to him kindly. That 
was the extent of her error.. And Barry 
remembered Laura Bray’s request, and 
was farther than ever from fulfilling it. 

Farther than ever from attending to 
that honest, well-meant, thoroughly dis- 
interested advice—the advice a young, 
warm-hearted, pure-minded woman offered, 
in her earnest desire that the one to whom 
she gave it should never, by a weuk indul- 
gence of memories that honour bade hin 
banish, become unworthy of the regard 
she was compelled to feel for him. He, 
looking at that recommendation by the 
light of the eyes he had been counselled 
to forget, accused the giver of it of being 
a ‘“passiouless woman,” incapable of feel 
ing deeply and loving warmly. “ Hers 
would be a very superficial regard for any 
fellow,” he told himself. ‘ Poor Laura! 
she’ll love and forget a dozen times ; she’s 
very nice fora friend, cool and well regu- 
lated, aud never exacting, but her head 
governs her heart.” 

He was recalled from thoughts of Laura 
by the earl asking him if he would join 
them in a ride the following day. The 
countess had proposed the ride and settled 
the route, and had indicated that Mr. 
O’Byrme knew the nearest way to by 
spot to which they wanted to 50> re 
the earl (still in pursuance of his plan) 
asked Mr. O’Byrne to accompany them. 



































































































CHAPTER XV. 
_THE LAST OF VESPER. | 


Tue road was hard and slippery the fol- 
lowing day, as Barry clattered over if, 
followed by a stable-boy on another horse 
leading Vesper, on his way to Drumleyne. 
It, was a diflicult thing to realize this fact, 
that he was going to escort Kathleen once 
more, and that she was going to ride. Ves- 
per. Difficult to realize. that no positive 
objections had been made to either ar- 
rangement by his wife. The prospect 
was too pleasant for him to give much 
thought to the fact of Miss Feltome 
having smoothed away the little difficul- 
ties Mrs. O’ Byrne had raised about, it. 
That Miss Feltome should haye ranged 
herself on his side, and with an appear- 
ance of hearty frankness, suggested that 
“it would be much better to Jet him go 
with the countess, and permit him to lend 
her Vesper, since the earl had proposed 
it,” might have struck him as suspicious 
and extraordinary, had not his anxiety to 
accomplish it made him disregard any 
means by which his end might be com- 
assed. Sufficient to him, for the day at 
east, was the knowledge that he was to 
ride with Kathleen, and Kathleen was to 
ride Vesper. | 
The road was hard and slippery in con- 
sequence of the day being frosty and bit- 
terly cold. When Barry reached Drum- 
leyne, he found that the state of the 
atmosphere had told upon.the noble legs 
of Lord Kilcorran. Gout had taken. up 
his. quarters in Lord Kilcorran’s. right 
knee, and like other royal. guests, who 
are not wanted but. cannot, be got rid of, 
it. was necessary to treat. him. with all 
care and consideration. .The earl looked 
rueful.in his bandages and gouty, chair. 
Kate looked royally beautiful in her habit, 
Barry dared not hope that she was goin 
out to ride with him without ber husband, 
but it looked uncommonly like it. 
** You are suffering so much that I had 
better remain with you and give up. my 
ride,’ Kathleen had, said to the fo that 
morning, when she first became acquainted 
with the fact, of the guest who is popu- 
larly {supposed to honour .noble blood 
alone, havingarrived. She had meant her 
speeeh thoroughly.. She knew that. he 
was suffering, and she really thought she 
had better remain with him and give up 
her ride. . But the earl put.a digerent 
construction upon it, He detected,. or 
thought he detected, a tone of regret.in 
her offer, kind as it, was on the surface. 
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‘Regret at shaving married: 
blood was old-enough foveatenny hoe 
Anda contemplative acknowledgment « 
the: prejudice. he would most probah] f . 
against her going out with Barry. 0’ mn 
since he was prevented by age and indi 
mities from aceompanying her, He could 
not suffer. her to think this. ‘Therefore 
he urged her to go—protested: that he 
saw no reason for her not f{ ulfilling her 
engagement. And Kate! Well, it Was 
a song sane since she had ridden. Ves 
——the temptation was strone— 
to fulfil it a go. “4 
The feminine edition of the masculine 
hat was not the one. patronized by the 
countess for riding in. She wore a little 
black velvet hat, of the shape once known 
as “turban,” since vulgarized into “ pork. 
pie,” with a little white wing of a some- 
thing standing up erect in front, fastened 
in, with an emerald shamrock and gold 
harp. For Kate liked to exhibit her na- 
tionality, whenever she could do so be- 
comingly. 
, Something fair for the eye to rest upon 
is always conducive to a pleasurable frame 
of mind, and to a general feeling of satis- 
faction with things as they are.. But 
though nothing fairer than Kate on Ves- 
er could by any possibility have glad- 
ened the eyes of man, Barry’s frame of 
mind was not pleasurable. He had an 
uneasy sense of there being something 
wrong. Now, though this sense does 
sometimes add to the excitement, and 
consequently to the pleasure derivable 
from a dubious course of proceeding, it 
does not do so always. So, though the 
air was clear and keen enough to raise 
any one’s spirits, Barry rode along almost 
gloomily. by the side of the countess;and 
Tim rode along in their rear, oppre 
with many private and professional 
anxieties. 1 | 
. His. private .ones,related. to Mary. 
She was at O’ Byrne: Castle, and-she had 
written to him... So far all was. well 
But he had not. been able to go to 
O'Byrne Castle, and he was utterly, un 
able to.write to her; this annoyed him, 
not alone because he. wanted her Jove 
but because he wanted her aid. 

His professional anxieties related solely 
to. Vesper. . Barry, seemed unconscious @ 
it, and the countess seemed careless of it, 
but the little black mare was evident no 
safe mount for such a day. Her 7 
career of idleness and over-feeding _s 
developed qualities in Vesper that * 
had not been suspected of possessing 100g 

















ago, when Kate was in the habit of 
riding her constantly. She had kicked 
almost before Lady Kileorran had settled 
to'her saddle. She had shied im a vicious 
mamer when they were: passing through 
the gate, and then Tim had ridden up and 
asked if my lady wouldn’t change’ her 
mind, and ride her own mare that was 
quiet on such a day as this. And Lady 
Kilcorran had refused, and deelared that 
Vesper was as quiet as a lamb—it was 
only a trick she had always had at start- 
ing. “Tint could say'‘no more, but he did 
wish that Masther Barry would have 
taken a little more notice of a thing that 
was’ apparent enough, viz., that Lady 
Kilcorran rode the once light-mouthed, 
ntle creature with the curb so heavily 
that Vesper’s inouth was half open. And 
that when she relaxed this heavy hold at 
all, Vesper gave bounds indicative of a 
desire to bolt. - But Barry did not seem 
to observe it, and his mistress did not 
seem to mind it. So Tim was fain 'to 
comfort himself with the hope’ that the 
— pace at which they must go for a 
istance along a slippery descent would 
take the mettle out of her and quiet her, 
before sharp riding and the open countr 
ight tempt her to try and get her head. 
n truth Kate was rather glad than 
otherwise that Vesper gave her so much 
to do. When she came to be quite alone 
with Barry she found there were so many 
topics that it would be well not. to touch 
upon, that unbroken intercourse would 
have been awkward in the extreme. It 
had been all very well to call him “ Barry” 
and “old friend’? when there were many 
on guard over the lightest look and word 
of either of them, Her nature, ’that was 
scornful of all that was little and suspi- 
cious, her proud defiant nature urged her 
todo this.. But now they were alone, 
and it behoved her to be on guard for 
herself. As she had° been witliout fear, 
80 she would be without reproach. She 
was a thorough Irishwoman, warning the 
touch while winning the sense, and 
charming most when she most repelled. 
She was glad that Vesper aided her so 
effectually in showing Barry that when 
alone with him she did not for one mo- 
ment forget that she was a married woman 
With the honour of a noble house and 
er own in her sole keeping. 

Along through many of the scenes 
they had so often ridden as betrothed 
lovers, they rode now in the brilliant 
Wintry air that was not colder than were 
they to - other outwardly, though the 
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blood of both was'so warm. Alon 
through a | a scene that brought ak 
simultaneously to both minds thoughts 
of what they had been to one another 
when there last. Bat they neither of 
them sought in the other’s face confir- 
mation of the suspicion that the thoughts 
were mutual. And Barry now honoured 
for her reserve the woman he had adored 
the other day for her want of it. 

* The object of their ride was an old 
ruined abbey some fourteen miles from 
Drumleyne, whose broken arches were 
bound together and wreathed about with 
ivy, now rendered doubly lovely by being 
frosted with snow. It was a very fair 
spectacle. It looked like a Brobdigna- 
gian ornament for a supper-table in sugar, 
and so Barry said, remarking further how 
well it would look lighted up. 

“Oh, Barry all her prudence, all 
her reticence vanished: She forgot that 
she was Countess of Kilcorran and not 
Miss Kathleen Daly any more. “Oh! 
Barry, there’ll be a moon to-night, let us 
wait and see it lighted up by her rays !”” 

Barry turned scarlet as he reminded 
her of the distance they were from home ; 
of the alarm their prolonged absence 
would naturally cause; of the probability 
of a sharper frost setting in with night- 
fall, and the consequent increase of 
danger. “TI promised Lord Kilcorran to 
take you home safely, though Vesper has 
been out of work so long, and I’d rather 
do it by daylight,” he wound up his ex- 
hortation with. 

She put her elbow on the pommel of 
her saddle, and leant forward with her 
chin resting inher hand. — 

“Barry!” she said, laying that small, 
well-known stress on the first vowel, “1 
wish to stay and see the {moonbeams on 
the ruins; we can go somewhere near— 
there must be a pigsty, or a farmhouse, 
or aninn, or something near where we 
can go end put up our horses till the 
mooti rises ; directly the moon rises [’ll 
be ready to start, and then we will just 
come here for a minute, and then home as 
hard as you like. Or if,” she continued, 
“you don’t like my plan you can leave 

with Tim.” ie 

A if it was likely, or within the 
bounds of possibility even, that he ne 
go away and leave her with anybody 
before he was compelled to do so. mon 
will say these things im order vase they 
may be contradicted, and have fres ee 
testations offered up to —o~ ‘th 
worst Barry anticipated if “ : in WI 
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her views was black looks from her hus- 
band and crimson ones from his wife. He 
could bear these, but he could not: bear 
that Kathleen should think he dared not 
stay and indulge her whim. So he fell 
into her views. 

They found a wayside inn at no very 

eat distance, withan aged and extremely 

irty woman smoking a ditto pipe, in a 
little peat-smoke darkened room. The 
one they learnt on ingniry was the hostess, 
the other the bar. There was no room 
where they could sit, so the countess 
placed her feet on the smouldering hearth, 
and quietly sat down to talk to the old 
woman and wait for the moon, “It 
can’t be very long,” she said to Barry ; 
“it was three o’clock when we left Drum- 
leyne, it must be nearly five now; at 
six we'll start. I know a nearer way 
home—a way that will save us at least 
four miles, with nothing against it but a 
loose stone wall, and I’ve not forgotten 
how to sit a leap, Barry.” 

He came in from seeing to the horses 
to fetch her as soon as darkness fell. 
The moon was up—she had been faintly 
visible indeed all the afternoon, and was 
quite ready to shine, therefore, and did 
so brilliantly. The abbey, with its snow- 
crusted wreaths of ivy, was quite equal 
to anything Beverley has ever done. 
Some people might have liked it better 
even than the chefs-d’euvre of that cele- 
brated artist. Kathleen did, for instance, 
and she was in no haste to quit the con- 
templation of it. 

“Tt isn’t Melrose, but those who would 
see this place aright should view it by 
the pale moonlight,shouldn’t they? It has 
been quite worth waiting for, has it not ?” 
she asked, after a pause. 

“Oh, quite! but don’t you think we 
had better be moving home nowP The 
earl may be anxious—annoyed at our 
being so late.” , 

Barry was very cold and very hungry. 
A man’s dinner-hour cannot y Po pass 
without his feeling keenly conscious of 
yd the ills that may arise from further 

elay. 

ny SET !_ I don’t know why he need 
be anxious; I shall be sorry if he has 
been, because there is no occasion for it. 
As to his being annoyed, my beautiful 
snow-covered moonlighted ruins, the 
thought of them will quite repay me for 
falling under his displeasure. ‘ Let fate 
do her worst,’” she sang, and her voice 
rose on the clear air and floated away ina 
dying fall of almost unnatural sweetness ; 
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‘ Let fate do her worst, there are 
Bright dreams of the past 
destroy.’ 


relics of joy 
that she pix) 


And this is one of them, Barry, 


Oh? 
Vl bear the memory of this nj . 
my whole life.” Aen tries 

e spoke with a passionate i 

of feeling that made him thrill sizaernhe 
He turned his eyes away with an effet 
from the gaze he had fastened on her 
beautiful flashing face, That spirited 
loveliness was not for him to feast his 
eyes upon; he could not do it with im. 
punity. 

“Come away now, Lady Kilcorran— 
Kate! don’t stay any longer ; we have a, 
long ride even if we take the cut you 
propose, it’s a good ten miles.” 

They set off at a brisk canter, but soon 
Vesper commenced pulling with a furious 
energy, against which Kate’s strength 
was of little avail. ‘“ How hard-mouthed 
she’s got,” she said at last. “ My hands 
are stiff with holding her in—a gall 
would take it out of her a little. I’ 
give her her head.” 

Tim had come up close to them, and 
Barry’s horse kept just half a head in 
advance of the mare; but the horse was 
going easily—it was the same powerful 
hunter I described in a former chapter, 
whereas the mare was straining every 
nerve to pass him, and refusing to an- 
swer to the bit at all. She had her 
neck out straight and her nose in the air, 
and she was running wild, and Kate felt 
it. 

“ Barry,” she said at last, “ turn—to 
the right—if we don’t she’ll drop at the 
wall—it’s close-to now.” 

He obeyed her, turned slightly in ad- 
vance of Vesper, thus forcing her to turn 
also, for he had been on the countess’s 
left hand ; and, in turning, Vesper slipped, 
and in recovering that slip her nder 
regained the mastery, and they p 
up. 
Me She was running away?” Barty 
asked. 

Something like it,” she replied, “ but 
I don’t think she will again; she’s tired, 
and seems to be flagging. Oh, Barry: 

our plan of keeping her idle as you have 
hes spoilt her.” : 

“Tam afraid it has,” Barry rejoined; 
‘however, that can’t be helped now; : 
she’ll only take you safely home I don 
care. Are we on the right road now! 
don’t remember it.” Sh 

Oh yes, she told him, decidedly. she 
was sure it was the right road; = 








» common to cross that would bring 
bat out into the road that led straight 
to Drumleyne. It was not quite such a 
short cut as crossing the stone wall would 
have been, but as Vesper would most 
likely have broken her neck at the wall 
at the pace she was going, if was just as 
well that they should have avoided it. 

They came to an Open space as she 
finished speaking. It lay fair and smooth 
before them, 4 wide common, with patches 
of snow lying about and glittering in the 
moonbeams, and brilliant emerald-green 
plots of verdure between. It lay fair 
and open ‘before them. Barry often 
thought of how it had looked, and how 
he had thought it beautiful, when that 
sad night’s work was long over. 

Long over! It is a-vast assistance to 
our quiescent endurance—to our being 
“strong” during suffering, as the poet 
phrases it—to our grinning and bearing 
it, a8 vulgar people would more tersely 
and graphically express it; it is a vast 
assistance to all this, that knowledge 
that we have, that let the thing to be 
endured be bad as it may, it will be over 
at some future time. And in that future, 
memory is so kind a‘ thing that the 
slightest alleviating touches will be 
more vividly remembered than the keen 
anguish which was slightly alleviated. 
When the events of that night had 
ceased to be exquisitely painful both to 
Kate and Barry, they ‘still remembered 
vividly what an alleviation to the agony 
of fear they were both suffering from, 
there had’ been in the ‘protecting clasp 
with which he lifted her from her saddle, 
and the perfect loving reliance with which 
she clung to him. For’ Tim’s outcry of 
horror, the revelation that burst upon 
Barry suddenly, the determination of the 
hunter not to go forward, were all alike 
useless in saving poor Vesper. She had 
stepped into the deceitful surface of a 
bog, had plunged and gone deeper, and 
though relieved in'a’moment of the 
weight of her rider (for Barry was off his 
own horse, and lifting’ Kate from her 
saddle in what looked like a flash), the 
poor little mare could not recover herself, 
but floundered away out of sight into the 

wels of the treacherous land. 

Kate regarded it all lightly enough. 
The cold, and the escaped danger, and 
the ensuing difficulties were all insutfli- 
Clent to break her down and make her 
Hervous. They could turn back and get 
into the right road, she said; it was 

ut an accident—a woeful one as far as 
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the poor little mare was concerned, but a 
mere nothing as far as concerned herself ! 
“And on the whole, Barry,” she. con- 
tinned, “I don’t know whether I’m not 
selfish enough to feel glad that Vesper 
lost her life in my service! I shouldn’t 
like to hear, as I probably should have 
heard, if this had not happened, that you 
had let some one else have the mare that 
you gave me long ago—when—when 
things were different.” 

“It isn’t the mare I regret,” he said; 
“perhaps I am not sorry either that you 
should have had the last of her; alto. 
gether, though, it’s unfortunate. How- 
ever, we can only make the best of it.” 

_ “Oh, I’m not afraid of being scolded 
like a naughty child who has outstayed 
its leave,” she said. ‘I can bear all the 
wrath that will pour from my own special 
phials—but how about you, Barry ?” 

**T can bear it too,” he replied; “no 
wrath will be shown to me that I cannot 
bear for myself; but, Lady Kilcorran, for- 
give me when I say that it is necessary 
that you should condescend to fully ex- 
plain to Lord Kilcorran how this accident 
and delay came about.” 

She looked down at him from her un- 
certain seat on the hunter’s back. He 
had placed her on his own horse, and had 
himself mounted ‘Tim’s, and they were 
now under the guidance of the latter, 
making their way back to ‘the road by 
which they had come in the daylight. 
And Tim, who was sorry for Vesper, and 
did not like walking, was swearing at the 
evil chance which had led them away 
from it at all. 

. She looked down at him from her lofty 
seat with a suppressed contempt dancing 
in her eyes and dimpling the corners of 
her mouth. 

“You shall be held blameless,” she 
said; “don’t be afraid, Mr. O’ Byrne. 
Lord Kilcorran shall know that your pru- 
dence resisted my folly for a long time, 
and gave in at last under a sore protest. 
He will hardly be very severe upon me 
for being nearly lost ina bog; and even if 
he is, as I said before, I can bear 1t. 

“ Kate = His tone was reproachful, 
he could not bear that this woman, for 
whom he had suffered much and ie 
should think him meanspir ited ot 
cowardly. It was for her he trembled, no 
for himself, yet she scorned him for d 
trembling, and was evidently apo a 
resent his counselling her to fully expla 


the circumstances to her husband. He 


was very loyal, and he knew that the 
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even remain unknown to her if it was to 
serve her af all. And this knowledge 
added to the sting when her manner and 
tone plainly showed him that she thought 
him rather deficient in that defiant daring 
which had won her heart first. 

“You were always rather impetuous 
and ungenerous where I was concerned, 
Lady Kilcorran,” he went on more coldly; 
“if you misjudge me I must ‘bear it’ as 
you say; I cannot defend myself.” 

Circumstances were against their com- 
ing to a better understanding. A few 
kind words from her would have put 
them on their former footing of friendly 
suppressed regard. But she seemed to 
experience difficulty in saying them, 
perhaps it was because Tim was walking 
close to her horse’s head, and within 
earshot; or perhaps the cold and shock 
had benumbed her better faculties ; or 
perhaps she felt that she was in the 
wrong, and the cause, in‘a measure, of 
this contretemps. At all events, the few 
kind words that would have reassured 
each as to the faith of the other remained 
unsaid, And they went along on the 
road to fresh inevitable trials with a 
shaken confidence. ‘Laura Bray ‘was 
right,” he thought ; ‘I should be a better 
and a happier man if I could forget her ; 
she doés not appreciate me.” 

And Lady Kileorran thought— 

* He might have paid me the eompli- 
ment of not seeming to care at any rate. 
Lord Kileorran can repay him for the 
loss of his horse.” , 

Kiven to that extent did she misjudge 
Barry O’ Byrne. Aaa 





CHAPTER XVI. 


A BLOW IN THE DARK. 


* MERCIFUL Providence! what have you 
been doing?” Lord Kiloorran, his brow 
eovered with the clammy sweat’ of sup- 
pressed passion, intense anxiety, and ter- 
rible suffering, asked the question of his 
wife wlio had come into his presence with 
a deprecating smile, and Barry O’Byrne 
behind ‘her. | 
“What have I been doing?” she rei- 
terated... “ Well, more harm than good! 
D’ve been all but lost in a bog with Mr. 
O’Byrne’s beautiful mare, and I’ve made 
you anxious, 1 fear.” : 
“Anxious! not that, but frantic,’ the 
eail replied, throwing himself back in’ his 
chair, and looking indescribably old and 





feeble by comparison with the handsome 
guiltless culprit who stood behind qc 
lady. “You forgot the time, Mr” Byriic 
as well as something else, when you’ kent 
Lady Kileorran out till this hour of the 
night. 

He turned his eyeson Barry with 
savage glare as he spoke, and’ the fiery 
heat in his glance iced Barry’s accents 
as he replied— k 

“T' forgot’ nothing, Lord Kileorran 
but the roads about a place that hasn’t 
been a home to me for many a long day.” 
“a there is any fault in the affair it 
is mine,” she interrupted, hastily.» And 
then she explained the circumstances 
whieh had caused their tardy return,and 
the Earl of Kilcorran was free to be 
satisfied: or not according to his own 
sweet will. 

‘It’s an awkward thing,’ he said; “a 
very awkward thing! I wish I had been 
with you, my dear Kate, though of course 
Iam perfectly satisfied that Mr. O'Byrne 
did all for the best. We wont detain 
him any longer now. I can sympathize 
with Mrs. O’Byrtie’s anxiety—we° wont 
detain him any longer.” 

“T can’t sympathize with uncalled-for 
anxiety,” Kate said, quickly, “ but Lean 
with Mr. O’Byrne’s palpable desire’ to 
get home.” 

And then she made him a formal bow, 
and Barry, finding that he was inthe 
wrong place both with husband and wile, 
deemed it advisable to start for home at 
onee. : 

“Good: night,” he said; ‘ you: both 
I hope exdnerate me from all blame; 1 
should ‘not be happy unless I ‘thought 
that you acquitted me of thoughtlessness, 
and Lady Kilcorran of carelessness. 

“*® Lady Kileorran thinks you prudence 
rsonified,” she said—and perhaps no one 
ut Barry would have detected the s% 
tiric ring ‘in her voice— and esteems 
you accordingly.” he 

And'with that Barry departed for t 
home encounter. oad 

Mrs. Barry O'Byrne was one of those 
worthy ‘people who costumed an oes 
sion, as Miss Thynne called it. She ~ 
been | silently savage all day, and Rel. 
tried to turn a deat ear to all Miss “4 
tome’s ‘suggestive wonderings 4s hat 
“where they were now?” and on 
time they would he home?” But ser 
night fell the darkness gloomed her 
further, and she -was fain to wor fis 
course to Miss Feltome’s ae reeeer 
soul. “E shall wait dinner for him) 
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one half hour and, no longer,” she said ; 
«if he isn’t here then we. will sit down,” 
But the half hour expired, and they did not 
sit down, a horrible idea having struck her 
that he might at the moment be basely 
enjoying a refection at Drumleyne. Could 
she have seen him. as he was at the. mo- 
ment gazing intently at Lady Kilcorran, 
who, ia turn, was, gazing intently at the 
moonlighted ruins, she would have. had 
still less desire to indulge in the pleasures 
of the table. | 

“ Want of punctuality is such an insult 
to the mistress of a house,” Miss Feltome 
said, with the air.of one who was com- 
pelled to speak candidly on the topic, 
though to do so was, infinitely painful to 
her. 7 

“Tt is not alone to the mistress of the 
house that it’s an insult in this case.” 

“ Ah, my dear! I refrained from com- 
menting on his conduct to you as a wife; 
but since you have alluded to it yourself, 
I must say that. Mr. O’Byrne’s careless- 
ness is, to say the least. ot it, pointed; if 
{ were. in your place I should not wait 
dinner for him any longer.” 

For Miss Feltome was very hungry, 
and the dished .viands. were appetizing. 
It was just as feasible a thing to discuss 
Barry O’Byrne’s iniquities over the well- 
lighted dining-table as in the half-dark- 
ened drawing-room, where Mrs. O’Byrne 
deemed it incumbent upon herself to sit. 

It was not till. meed of grace of two 
hours had been extended to Barry by his 
incensed spouse, that Miss Feltome was 
permitted to strengthen her, inner man 
for the fray that she perceived with delight 
was surely coming... Mrs. O’ Byrne “ gave 
him. up” at half-past eight, aud when she 
went away to pat on the. loose garinents 
of grief, consisting of a dressing-gown 
and frilled night-cap, Miss Feltome went 
in to. dinner, re 5] 

“I shall. take, nothing but a cup 

of coffee and some dry toast,” Mrs, 
O'Byrne said. “My nerves are quite 
shaken.” 
. “T should recommend tea with brandy 
init; depend upon it you will want. all 
the strength you have kept up to carry 
you through this anxiety ; you must take 
stimulants, Lottie!” 

So Lottie took stimulants, and waxed 
momentarily redder in the face, and more 
Sanguinary-minded against Lady Kilcor- 
ran for detaining her husband. 

Barry came home late that night, tired 
of life, and horribly bored. Kate had 
been harsh and unjust to him, and he saw 
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in Lord Kilcorran’s hardly-concealed aver- 


sion to him and annoyance, promise, of a 
cessation of that intimacy which was far 
from a pleasure in itself, but. which was 
blissful, relatively considered. He. was 
excitedly unhappy in Kate’s presence. 
In her absence he was blankly miserable, 
and he came of a land and race that likes 
excitement even in its woe. He came 
home tired, and bored, and. flaceid almost; 
from the thought that vanished for ever 
was the tenderness that. had been the soul 
of his intercourse with Kate, Came home 
to find his household. hideously alive to 
the fact of his being later than he ought 
to have been, and his. wife imbibing tea 
with brandy in it, in order that she might 
be able to bear his enormities. And then, 
tired and bored as he was, he had to sub- 
mit to a severe cross-examination, carried 
on evidently on the firm presupposition 
that he was guilty. 

“It is a most unfortunate thing that 
you should have been riding about. the 
country at night alone with Lady Kil- 
corran in. the wild way you must. have 
been riding for her horse to flounder mto 
a bog and get lost. Ionly hope that it 
may be kept quiet, but those kind of 
things always get about, and mark my 
words, if Lady Kilcorran’s name gets 
called in question the evil I have striven 
to avert will come to pass—he will get 
rid of her,’ Miss Feltome remarked, when 
Barry’s tale was told. 

Lord Kilcorran was perfectly satisfied 
that the whole thing was an accident aud 
the delay unavoidable. It’s annoying 
enough for me to have lost my mare, 
Barry said, perfidiously, “ without having 
the subject made the worst of, and then 
held up to view in every distorted light 
that it is possible to throw on it. 

“Ah! you lack the true courage that 
faces an evil before it is forced upon you, 
Miss. Feltome said, coolly. [ 

*“ And L think, considering the anxiety 
L-have been suffering on your account 
for the Jaat few hours, that you need not 
display.so much unwillingness to s eak 
about what-you have been doing,” Mrs. 

arry put in, Mi 
~ What in the world—oh, Lord! 

Barry checked whatever he might have 
been going to say, but his reticence was 


nx Whai in the world!’ what, Barry ? 


Pray say what you were going to say 


; ie recalled Kate’s assertion, 
that she could bear the worst that could 
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happen consequent on her wilfulness. It 
recalled that feeling that her regard had 
decreased for him, from which he had 
suffered so acutely during that weary ride 
home after the accident. And though it 
was well—safer and better in every way 
—that' such should be the case, the 
change, despite its safety and goodness, 
was painful to him. Pain frequently 
makes a man reckless under its influence 
—he finished the remark he had checked 
just now. 

* What im the world made you wretched 
on ‘my account ?’—did you think I had 
eloped with her ?” | 

“We banished the thought, even if it 
did arise,” Miss Feltome replied, silencing 
her friend with an imperative gesture, 
and taking the castigation of the victim 
entirely into her own hands. “ We only 
regret now that circumstances throw an 
air of its being a baffled flight over the 
not very creditable transaction.” 

*§ Good heavens !” Barry said, starting 
up, and speaking with a deep wrath in 
his tone that made Mrs. Barry repent 
having aided in implanting it. ‘Good 
heavens! baffled fury as you are, you’re 
not going to make such a foul assertion 
as that! Say of me what you like—make 
my home a hell and my life a curse, and 
Vit bear it for her, but if you breathe on 
her fair fame, woinan! you'll go too far !” 

She shrank, cowed and frightened, 
away from him as he’spoke. Her cheek 
and lips grew livid, aad her voice trembled 
as she answered— 

“Threats are unmanly, Mr. O’Byrne. 
What would you do ?—what ‘grand re- 
venge would you take on a poor helpless 
woman ?” ! 

* Put your vaunted power to the test.” 

“Take certain steps towards infallibly 
disgracing her,’ she «said, sneeringly. 
* No, no; you wont do that, while you 
can help it.” ; 

And he knew that he would not, and 
felt that she knew if too. At any risk, 
at any sacrifice of his own independence 
and honour, Kate, Countess of Kilcorran, 
his lost, altered, early love, must be saved 
from the shadow of a shade. 

The liberty of the press is a fine insti- 
tution. And one’s name in print, in a 
paragraph of unmixed praise, and honour, 
and glory, is no unpleasant thing. But 
when one’s name figures in the type that 
sets forth a transaction that is not honour- 
able and glorious, but quite the reverse— 
when one’s name figures then, even as a 
wtne on the rightful side—as the noble- 
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minded punisher of evil—éye 
plaintiff in some not to be Sialied cachet 
one’ has’ unpleasant ‘sensations, and a 
cloudy consciousness'that some one will 
get hold of the wrong end of the sto 
and instead of regarding one as the em. 
bodiment of innocence on the mountain. 
top, be disposed to think one the incarna. 
tion of vice in the valley.’ If you bear 
witness ‘to the fact of Mr. Jones’s wate) 
having been abstracted with violence from 
his pocket, and of having then with alaer; 
procured a’policeman and the arrest of the 
thief, you may safely lay this flattering 
unction to your soul, that a careless read. 
ing of the’ case, as set forth in the police 
reports, will lead some of your friends to 
look upon you with pity and contempt as 
a detected pickpocket. : 

And when a woman’s name is blazoned 
forth to the world in print, the chances 
against her being deemed to be other 
than terribly in the wrong are increased 
ten thousandfold. 

This truth came home with frightful 
force to Barry’s heart and mind as he sat 
at breakfast three mornings after the fatal 
ride, shaking with intense wrath and re- 
gret, reading a paragraph headed “ Un- 
fortunate Lxposé in High Life.” 

He could give the lie to all the cravens 
who dared to utter and affect to believe 
it. “He could bring her husband forward 
to attest that he spoke the trath. But 
he could not do away with the fact that 
the Countess of K-le-rr-n ‘was held up 
to public seorn and obloquy in the highly 
seasoned language of'a local journal as a 
false'wife and! woman, who had nearly 
lost her life in the attempt to forfeit the 


honour of the noble howse to whose chief 


she was ‘allied. “He ‘writhed under the 


knowledge'‘that though the’ falsehoods 


could be ‘replied to and ‘refuted, they 
would still have been stated and can- 
vassed. “Powerful enough to crush the 
journal, he' was ‘powerless to prevent the 
mischief that’ journal had already done. 

Who has done this thing ?” he cried, 
with a groan, bringing his hand down 
upon the vile column where her reputation 
lay mangled by some unknown dart 0 
envy, hatred, ‘and ‘malice. And Miss 
Feltome took it up, and quietl read it 
aloud ‘for the benefit of Mrs. O'Byrne, 
and made the soothing suggestion when 
she had finished, that “ it would be in the 
Times in a few days.” 

Who had done this thing? Others 
asked that question before the day a 
over, with as fierce an anger, if with less 
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agony than Barry. Her father 
asked it? and answered himself that it was 
the doing of the young rascal who loved 
her once, and now hated her for being the 
orand lady he would strive to let her be 
no longer. And Mr. Daly rode savagely 
to O’Byrne Castle, double-thonging his 
cob’s shoulder and the hedges in his rage, 
and charged and threatened Barry with 
the offence and its consequences, and felt, 
even before the echo of his fiery words 
had died away, that the man he accused 
of doing the evil deed was more wounded 
by it than even he, her father. 

And the earl asked it—not alone of 
himself, but of every one who came near 
him. And pitied himself, and censured 
Barry, and protested that he did not for 
one moment doubt his wife, till, despite 
her previous vaunt, she could hardly 
“ bear it.” 

And Tim asked it of himself, alone, 
when it was brought down into the menial 
regions of Drumleyne, and discussed there 
with the delicate freedom with which such 
topics are ever discussed in such places, 
And he answered it, to himself alone, with 
a savage satisfaction. His was a wild 
breast, and more anger than sorrow had 
room there. 

The Countess of Kilcorran found it was 
aharder thing to bear than she had at 
first supposed, when soothing letters con- 
taming passages of deftly mingled dis- 
trust of her all along, and sorrow that 
she should have realized their distrust in 
such a way, arrived for the earl from his 
solicitous relatives the Thynnes. 

“You must answer them, my darling 
Kathleen,” he said to her; “you must 
answer them at once, with dignity and 
calmness; you must disabuse my sister’s 
mind at once of the unfortunate impres- 
sion that: scurrilous report has made upon 
it, by letting her perceive how fully you 
still enjoy my confidence. I will read 
your letter and add a line. -I will tell 
her that the only annoyance I feel on the 
subject.is the knowledge that it has an- 
a oy you.” 

_4t was a hard thing to accept conces- 
Sions and magnanimity from the man who 
might so justly have withheld them, and 
Whom she did not love. A hard thing 
for this woman to defend herself when 
= ” so guiltless to people she dis- 
iked. 

“They had no reason to distrust me,’ 





(To be continued.) 
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she said, coldly; ‘they did it without 
cause of any kind, simply from illiberal 
dislike; however, I will write what you 
tell me to write—I will say that you bid 
me tell them that ‘their suspicions are 
not justified, and. that I enjoy your con- 
fidence still.’ I will say that, but I will 
not forward them a succinct narrative of 
my unfortunate adventure ; they may get 
their information where they got their 
former suspicions—from other sources.” 

“‘ Don’t write in an antagonistic spirit,” 
the earl pleaded, and she told him that 
she “ didn’t write with any ‘spirit’ at all. 
She only did it at his command, not be- 
cause she thought it either right or neces- 
sary. ‘Their opinion of her concealed 
was of no consequence whatever; their 
opinion sicbeeees: was simply an imperti- 
nence, and should be treated as such.” 
And then she gave vent to the womanly 
dictum, that the “ whole affair was over- 
rated, that a malicious report without a 
foundation of truth was merely despi- 
cable, not dangerous.” Women are al- 
ways so much more careless as to what 
is “ said about them” if they are innocent 
than the men to whom they belong. 

It appeared of course in the daily 
papers. That report of the attempted 
flight of Lady K-le-rr-n and B-rry 
O’B-r-n, Esq., appeared, and was contra- 
dicted and commented upon. And though 
the transparent veil of the names being 
denuded of their vowels was thrown over 
it, Laura Bray knew sorrowfully well that 
none other than her old friend and his old 
love could be meant, It cut her to the 
heart to see such a mention of him, made 
her sore when his name was brought on 
the ¢apis even at home, and terribly afraid 
of the lightest allusion to it in public. 

‘Lolly wasn’t spooney on him, was 
she?” Gerald Bray asked his sister Ho- 
ratia, once when Barry’s delinquencies 
had been discussed at far too full a length 
for Laura to bear it patiently any longer. 
And Horatia told him. 

“Qh dear, no! certainly not; but she 
thought him a Sir Galahad—” 

«Then she was a little goose!” _ 

“Well, Gerald, as you are neither 
Barry nor Laura, I don’t think youre a 
good judge of whether her grounds for so 
thinking were good or not, his sister re- 

: desire to end the 
plied, with an evident ot aay 
controversy. And he, per ae it 
was far too gentlemanly to prolong 1. 
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happen consequent on her wilfulness. It 
recalled that feeling that her regard had 
decreased for him, from which he had 
suffered so acutely during that weary ride 
home after the accident. And though it 
was well—safer and better in every way 
—that' such should be the case, the 
change, despite its safety and goodness, 
was painful to him. Pain frequently 
makes a man reckless under its influence 
—he finished the remark he had checked 
just now. 

* What im the world made you wretched 
on ‘my account ?’—did you think I had 
eloped with her ?” 

“* We banished the thought, even if it 
did arise,” Miss Feltome replied, silencing 
her‘ friend with an imperative gesture, 
and taking the castigation of the victim 
entirely into her own hands. “ We only 
regret now that circumstances throw an 
air of its being a baffled flight over the 
not very oereditable transaction.” 

** Good heavens !” Burry said, starting 
up, and speaking with a deep wrath in 
his tone that made Mrs. Barry repent 
having aided in implanting it. ‘Good 
heavens! baffled fury as you are, you’re 
not. going to make such a foul assertion 
as that! Say of me what you like—make 
my home a hell and my life a curse, and 
V’li bear it: for her, but if you breathe on 
her fair fame, woinan! you’ll go too far !” 

She shrank, cowed and frightened, 
away from him as he’spoke. Her cheek 
and lips grew livid, aad her voice trembled 
as she answered— 

“Threats are unmanly, Mr. O’Byrne. 
What would you do ?—what ‘grand’ re- 
venge would you take on'a poor helpless 
woman ?”” ! 

* Put your vaunted power to the test.” 

“Take certain steps towards infallibly 
disgracing her,” she «said, sneeringly. 
* No, no; you wont do that, while you 
can help it.” : 

And he knew that he would not, and 
felt that she knew if too. At any risk, 
at: any sacrifice of his own independence 
and honour, Kate, Countess of Kilcorran, 
his lost, altered, early love, must be saved 
from the shadow of a shade. 

The liberty of the press is a fine insti- 
tution. And one’s name in print, in a 
paragraph of unmixed praise, and honour, 
and glory, is no unpleasant thing. But 
when one’s name figures in the type that 
sets forth a transaction that is not honour- 
able and glorious, but quite the reverse— 
when one’s name figures then, even as a 
wtne on the rightful side—as the noble- 





minded punisher of evil—éye 
plaintiff in some not to be Sdealled cuties 
one’ has’ unpleasant Sensations, and ‘4 
cloudy consciousness that some one will 
get hold of the wrong end of the stop 
and instead of regardine one as the mf 
bodiment of innocence on the mountain. 
top, be disposed to think one the incarna. 
tion of vice in the valley.’ If you bear 
witness ‘to the fact of Mr. Jones’s watch 
having been abstracted with violence from 
his pocket, and of having then with alacr; 
procured a’policenian and the arrest of the 
thief, you may safely lay this flattering 
unction to your soul, that a careless read. 
ing of the case, as set forth in the police 
reports, will lead some of your friends to 
look upon you with pity and contempt as 
a detected pickpocket. 

And when a woman’s name is blazoned 
forth to the world in print, the chances 
against her being deemed to be other 
than terribly in the wrong are increased 
ten thousandfold. 

This truth came home with frightful 
force to Barry’s heart and mind as he sat 
at breakfast three mornings after the fatal 
ride; shaking with intense wrath and re- 
gret, reading a paragraph headed “ Un- 
fortunate Lxposé in High Life.” 

He could give tli lie to all the cravens 
whodared to utter and affect to believe 
it. “He could bring her husband forward 
to attest that he spoke the truth. But 
he could not do away with the fact that 
the Countess of K-le-rr-n was held up 
to public seorn and obloquy in the highly 
seasoned language of a local journal as’ 
false 'wife ‘and’ woman, who had nearly 
lost ‘her life in the attempt to forfeit the 
honour of the noble house to whose chief 
she was ‘allied. “He writhed under the 
knowledge'that though the’ falsehoods 
could be ‘replied to and ‘refuted, they 
would still have been ‘stated and ecan- 
vassed: “Powerful enough to crush the 
journal, ‘he’ was’ powerless to prevent the 
mischief that’ journal had already done. 

Who has done this thing ?” he cried, 
with a groan, bringing his hand down 
upon'the vile column where her reputation 
lay mangled by some unknown dart of 
envy, hatred, ‘and ‘malice. And Miss 
Feltome took it up, and quiet! read it 
aloud’for the benefit of Mrs. O’Byrne, 
and made the soothing suggestion when 
she had finished, that “ it would be in the 
Times in a few days.” 

Who had done this thing? Others 
asked that question before the day was 
over, with as fierce an anger, if with less 
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agony than Barry. Her father 
pi itond answered himself that it was 
the doing of the young rascal who loved 
her once, and now hated her for being the 
crand lady he would strive to let her be 
no longer. And Mr. Daly rode. savagely 
to O'Byrne Castle, double-thonging his 
cob’s shoulder and the hedges in his rage, 
and charged and threatened Barry with 
the offence and its consequences, and felt, 
even before the echo of his fiery words 
had died away, that the man he accused 
of doing the evil deed was more wounded 
by it than even he, her father. 

And the earl asked it—not alone of 
himself, but of every one who came near 
him. And pitied himself, and censured 
Barry, and protested that he did not for 
one moment doubt his wife, till, despite 
her previous vaunt, she could hardly 
“bear it.” 

And Tim asked it of himself, alone, 
when it was brought down into the menial 
regions of Drumleyne, and discussed there 
with the delicate freedom with which such 
topics are ever discussed in such places. 
And he answered it, to himself alone, with 
a savage satisfaction. His was a wild 
breast, and more anger than sorrow had 
room there. 

The Countess of Kilcorran found it was 
aharder thing to bear than she had at 
first supposed, when soothing letters con- 
taming passages of deftly mingled dis- 
trust of her all along, and sorrow that 
she should have realized their distrust in 
such a way, arrived for the earl from his 
solicitous relatives the Thynnes. 

“You must answer them, my darling 
Kathleen,” he said to her; “you must 
answer them at once, with dignity and 
calmness; you must disabuse my sister’s 
mind at once of the unfortunate impres- 
sion that: scurrilous report has made upon 
it, by letting her perceive how fully you 
still enjoy my confidence. I will read 
your letter and add a line. -1 will tell 
her that the only annoyance I feel on the 
subject.is the knowledge that it has an- 
By you.” 

_4t was a hard thing to accept conces- 
Sions and magnanimity from the man who 
might so justly have withheld them, and 
whom she did not love. A hard thing 
for this woman to defend herself when 
— ae so guiltless to people she dis- 
iked. 

“They had no reason to distrust me,”’ 
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she said, coldly; “they did it without 
cause of any kind, simply from illiberal 
dislike; however, I will write what you 
tell me to write—I will say that you bid 
me tell them that ‘their suspicions are 
not justified, and. that I enjoy your con- 
fidence still.’ I will say that, but I will 
not forward them a succinct narrative of 
my unfortunate adventure ; they may get 
their information where they got their 
former suspicions—from other sources.” 

“‘ Don’t write in an antagonistic spirit,” 
the earl pleaded, and she told him that 
she “didn’t write with any ‘spirit’ at all. 
She only did it at his command, not be- 
cause she thought it either right or neces- 
sary. ‘Their opinion of her concealed 
was of no consequence whatever; their 
Opimion expressed was simply an imperti- 
nence, and should be treated as such.” 
And then she gave vent to the womanly 
dictum, that the “ whole affair was over- 
rated, that a malicious report without a 
foundation of truth was merely despi- 
cable, not dangerous.” Women are al- 
ways so much more careless as to what 
is “said about them”? if they are innocent 
than the men to whom they belong. 

It appeared of course in the daily 
papers. That report of the attempted 
flight of Lady K-le-rr-n and B-rry 
O’B-r-n, Esq., appeared, and was contra- 
dicted and commented upon. And though 
the transparent veil of the names being 
denuded of their vowels was thrown over 
it, Laura Bray knew sorrowfully well that 
none other than her old friend and his old 
love could be meant, It cut her to the 
heart to see such a mention of him, made 
her sore when his name was brought on 
the ¢apis even at home, and terribly afraid 
of the lightest allusion to it in public. 

‘Lolly wasn’t spooney on him, was 
she?” Gerald Bray asked his sister Ho- 
ratia, once when Barry’s delinquencies 
had been discussed at far too full alength 
for Laura to bear it patiently any longer. 
And Horatia told him. 

“Oh dear, no! certainly not; but she 
thought him a Sir Galahad—" 

“Then she was a little goose!” _ 

‘Well, Gerald, as you are neither 
Barry nor Laura, I don’t think youre 4 
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A FAREWELL TO GARIBALDI. 


Say not the Golden Age is past, 
And its heroic splendour ; 

No antique glories have surpass’d 
What later days can render. 

Go, search the records of the great, 
Back to the days of Nero. 

Their proudest names will scarcely mate 
This pure Italian hero. 


The voice of Freedom louder grows, 
Her hand each day is stronger, 

A hero sees Italia’s woes, 
And suffers them no longer. 

Striving in vain for truth and right, 
Against each vile oppressor, 

Up sprang, and ready for the fight, 
A noble-soul’d redressor. 


With child-like manners, trust in God, 
And sweet affection blest in, 

And craving of his native sod 
Only enough to rest in ; 

With mind and purpose free from flaws, 
To no mean impulse bending ; 

We shall not find a nobler cause, 
Nor nobler man defending. 


He sought for tyrant power to fall, 
Not wealth to fill his coffers, 
Nor fame, the cheapest gift of all, 
A grateful nation offers. 
He only saw, he only heard, 
The sorrows of his brothers; 
And triumph’d first, then sheath’d his sword, 
And left the spoil to others. 


And now of England’s liberty 
The patriot goes to teach them. 
And may God spare him yet to see 
That freedom surely reach them. 
And may he, in his Island home, 
While southern winds caress him, 
In fancy hear across the foam, 
Our English prayer, “ God bless him !” 
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IATOH ‘AND. CLOCK ‘MAKER 
4 BY SPECIAL WARRANT OF APPOINTMENT, 
eit nee ee RA 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Manufectare of the Great Clock for the International 
Exhibition, 1862. 


PRIZE MEDAL, Crass 383. HONOURABLE MENTION, Crass 16, 
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iui Opinions of the fgains Press upon Benson's Great Clock and Watches. 
me of the highest renter ane News, \~ “As. a sample of Englizh clockwork: on 8 
q . > scale, the works of this are probably-the 

) finest finished that have ever 
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as A more ) and exquisitely-finished been seen in this country. 
piece of m we have never seen.”"— No Chronometer could ve 
Standar une 17, 1862. fitted with more petfect or 


care - adjusted mechan- 
‘‘The largest, and unmistak- vaginen, June 11, 1862, 


ably..the ‘best | fit jelock in 


the Exhi Von Engineer, Au- ‘* A triumph of ingenuity.” 

gust 15; 1862,» $ Telegraph, March 31; 1862. 

“Some of. ther ‘‘To this department 

are of of Art-manufacture Mr. 

and "Raelish ar Benson has paid especial 
watch-trade only aertention. am Art Joure § 

c nal, August 1362, 
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Benson, who of- 
M tered prizes fot designs, and who, 
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BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON sintoues AND cL. 


. (Free by Post :for Two Stamps) 


Guaias a short History of. Watchmaking, with descriptions. and prices. It nots as 
ide in the purchase ofa Watch or Clock, and enables. those who live in = 
reland, Wales, the Colonies, India, or any part of the World, to select a Watch, 


shave it sent free and safe by post, 
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Clocks designed by the-first Artists of thé day for the drawing-room, dining-room, 
bedroom, library, hall, staircase, bracket, carriage, church, turret, railways, 9 
comes Seri musical, and astronomical. : Church and turret Clocks 2 aly 


A short Pamphlet on Cathedral and Public Clocks free for One Stamp. 
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